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IT is right to warn the reader not to expect in the present 
Memoir any repetition of tho lofty praise so generally 
bestowed on the genius, talents, or the amiability evcn, 
of the late Emperor of the French. IIistorical ron1an- 
ces in favour of X apoleon may be seen in a thou
anù 
volumes, and Inust not bo sought for in a work, the 
avowed object of which, however fcebly contcnded for, 
is to dispel the very delusions excited by so nutny fables, 
and to place an historical character, divested of the falc;e 
halo that events anù party zeal have cast around it. 011 
a fair pedestal of historical truth. 
If he who would write for the many must, as we often 
hear it said, write in accordance with the views of the 
many, then will this book have little popularit,y to antici- 
pate; for tho author is perfectlJ conscious that he writes 
against a strong current of ad,'crso opinion, and cannot 
('xpect the support of any partJ, properly so eonsidered. 
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Those who conquered Napoleon will naturally feel dis- 
posed to upholcl his greatness, in order to enhance the 
Jnerit of their victory; anù those who lauded the power 
and genius of our fonner adversary in such lofty style, 
must, for the 
ake of consistency, persevere in the sanle 
strain. lIe can, therefore, expect a fair trial from those 
only who Iliay look upon the question here st.arted 
s one 
independent altogether of party views, and fairl)" open to 
historical inquiry. 
. The author admits, with regret indeed, that the opi- 
nion of distinguished writers in our own language can 
be quoted against the views advocated in this }..[enloir. 
Hut he looks upon the question at issue, as one that 
lllust be decided by evidence, and not by the mere 
authorit.v of naines, however high they n1ay deservedly 
rank in publie estimation; anù he believes that he has' 
had access to information which his predecessors over- 
looked, or which was not accessible at the tin1e when 
they wrote. A
 the la
t in the list, he enjoyed the 
additional advantage of having the work" of Scott, 
Lockhart, IIazlitt, aud Alison before }1itn, when he 
composed his own; auel it was impossible, while en- 
gaged in h is task, not to profit by the labours of 
uch 
writers, however much he might diffpr fronl the couclu- 
biolls at which they arrive. 
Though theauthor of this 
lemoir has had opportunities 
oÍ !o'ceing a nUlnbcr of private journals and unpublished 
ùonlments, and has converseù with many persons engag- 
{d in tbe great events which lw has here endeavoured to 
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describe, he is bound to confess that the present work 
iJ mainly {ounùe,} on printed and published account!', 
HOW in one shape or the oth8r fully before the world. 
IIc has Inade no historical discovery, anù frankly avows 
lJÏs conviction that none reJnains to be made. The 
leading events of the period of which he speaks are 
known to all; but he certainly believes that he has had 
t
lC means of placing those which come within the scope 
of his subject in a clearer anù more accurate poin
 (f 
view: and if he h3$ done justice to his cause, and to the 
opportunities he po
sesseù, the)' should appear ill a ligh: 
which must greatly change the infercnces usually drawn 
fr01n theIn. Properly searched, the nHLSS of printed 
evidence before the world contains. aInple nlaterials for 
an accurate history of the earth-shaking events tha
 
luarked the concluding ycars of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century; the difliculty is to cxtrac'! 
the golden particles of truth Íronl the enornlOUS amoun
 
of dross ill which they are mixed up. .And iÍ the prese.nt 
writer lays stress on the vcrlml information he has rc- 
ceived. on the many conver8atioll:-:; he has held with 
persons engaged ill the scenes described, it is Lecause he 
uelieves that such inforInation tcnùs to give the proper 
tone, life. allJ !"pirit, to the dead luattcr derivcd sold.'" 
from printed books. 
\\"ith the exception of X apoleoll a.nd Altirat, the author 
1.ïa.s seeu nearly all the leading men n
llnod in his work: 
and though he can I:1Y no stress on the few word:-; ad- 
dressed by I{ ing
, Emperors, anJ 
Ia.rsh:l1
, to an 
a2 
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uttieer of hUluble rank at public levées or presentation
, 
he certainly thiuks that the lllere circumstance of having 
secn the actors, has facilitated the task of describing the 
aetions in which they were engageù. 
It l11ay possibly ùe asserted, and has already ùecn EO 
inùeeù, that the views here maintained originate in 
English prejudice; but those who are at all acquainte(l 
with the opinions of the time, 111Ust know that our 
llational prejudices now run ill the opposite direction, 
anù "0 cOIllpletely in Íavour of the late Elnperor of the 
French, that many seek even a reputation for liberality 
in lauding our fallen f'nem)': such persons forgetting 
altogether, that his very fall rCllloved hinl fronl the 
hostile ranks, Inade him the property of hi:;;tory; and 
that he can only be overrated or undervalued at the 
pxpense of the philosophy which teaches by example. 
,V p 5ha11110 doubt he told, anù with the self-satisfied air 
which generally accompanies such speeches, " that X apo- 
Icon was no fool:" allù this 111aJ be perfectly true; hut 
those who deal in such sayings should not overlook th(\ 
fact, that it is very possible to be " no fool," and still 
to stanù a thousand degrees lower on the scale of intd- 
lect, than the high pinnacle of genius un which so luany 
writers strive to place the late Enlperor of the French. 
Liberal critieism has not waited for tIIC publication 
of the present work to assail the author: anfl as it has 
1Jecn 
aid, so it will be saiù again, that he writes fronl 
personal hatrefl and antipathy to X apolcoll. It so hap- 
pf'ns, however, that he neycr saw Xapolcon, and was 
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never injured by him, nor by any of his satellites: he 
can say with rl'acitus, ".JIihi Galba, Út1LO, ritellilts, nee 
bcneficio, nee injlt1 4 ia eogniti ;" and he frankl)'" avows that 
he does not understand how personal cnn1Íty can lJC 
entertained against a purely historical character, and 
w here there is in fact no person to hate. IIatrcd anù 
antipathy can only exist ùy being concentrateù on SOll1C 
distinct and tangible object, and can neither be ex- 
cited nor tnail1tained by a shadow and a naUle. 


" Proùucc the urn that Hanuibal t"ontains, 
And wcigh thc mightJ ùust that yet remnin
." 


and then tell us what personal enmity the ll10st zealous 
admirer of Ron1e can awaken in his breast, at the 
sight of what "a
 once the great victor of Caunæ and 
of Thrasymene. Thoso who know the writer, know 
Lesides that if he had allowed personal feelings tu 
influence any part of his work, ho n1ust neces
arilJ have 
joined the numerous a
sailants of tlw Liverpool govern- 
Jnent: but he had nothing to do here with individual 
grievances, however nearly they nlay affect his own 
interest; he had only to speak of the line of policy pur- 
f:;ued by the country during the war, and believing that 
policy to have been great, just, and noble, he has spoken 
of it accordingly. 
The larger portion of the present 
Iemoir bad alrcad
. 
passed through the press, when the first three Yolum

 

f M. Thiers' History of the Consulate and the Empi,'e 
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reached Edinburgh; and as the bouk advocates VlCW
 
ùiametrically opposed to those ll1aintained in these 
pages and nU1Y derive weight from the position of tIle 
author it ùehoves us to show that no reliance can ùe 
, 
placed upon its accuracy, and that none of our state- 
n1lmts can therefore be shaken by its contents. y
'" e 
readily exonerate 
I. Thiel's from all intention to dc- 
ceive, and willingly give him the benefit, of any excuse 
which may be Inada in his favour; but must still main- 
tain OUi" position, that no reliance whatever can ùe 
placed on his work. 
\\T e are as conscious as any can be, that no hi
tory 
written by merely Inortal hands will be entirely free 
from error; but independently of the nurnber of errors 
which may render any work ullworthyof credit, there are 
t;ome errors of a character which Inust always proùuce 
that cff
ct, evc:n when less numerous than in the work. 
of which we arc speaking. PaRsing over the want of 
knowledge ..\1. Thiers displays of English institutioll
, 
of I:nglish chara('ter, manners, anù feelillg'5, we pr{)
eed 
at once to a :statenlent of facts, 
uffi.cien t, we hope, to 
estaùlish the 
evere censure here passed upon his work. 
The pride which the Freneh people may justly feel 
in the c\"cnts of the campaign of 
Iarengo, would, it 
might be thought, have induced the historian to sel-'k 
fur accurate information respecting its Jetail
. These 

re now casily accessible; but instead of u:;ing them, 
!..I. Thiers has thought proper to overlook them, and to 
repeat 3. romance which thoc;c who are acquainted 
ith. 
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the lIlilitary literature of Prance, know to rc
t upon a 
"'cry ùiscrCllitaùle furgery. 
.\ll who are faluiliar with the histories awl biographics 
of X apoleon, will know that the gain of the battle 01 

Iarcngo is ascribed to an "oblique retreat," a thrùw- 
iug back of the lcft of the right wing hy au echclon 
11lOYClnent, of which the village of Castel-Ceriol bccanlc 
the pivot. The ab
olute e
travagance of supposing such 
a 1110velllcllt practicable, whcn the situation of the parties 
is cunsidered, cannot be ùetailed hcre, nor is it ncces- 
sa.ry ; we arc only recalling the fact, that all accounts 
of the battle rcpre
ent it as having been lllade. 
I. 
Thier:; follows his predecessors, aud onl..v snrpas:5es thcul 
ill the glowing colours with which ho de-;c:rioes the con- 
ception of this brillia.nt ll10vement flashiu 6 on the Inind 
of tho First Coasul, and its prompt au.! g3.11aat execu- 
tion 0) tho troops. \ud Jet it was neVt'r thought of till 
jioe years afte'l4 tJte bu,ttlc Jtad been fought ! 
The fact is this: 
 apolcon wishing. about the Je
r 
l
ü3, to have a ù0tailed account of hi5 most brilliant 
victory published, causoù materials for the work to Le 
collected. The General and Staff-Ofiicers wt:rc COIl- 
sulteù, anù the t-'ielù-Officers who had CUlliUl3.11Jed 
regiments iu the action were orùered to Paris for the 
purpose of being cxanlÍu011. Two GcnH
n statcIllcnts 
uf no parti('ular vaille, t
lè onð containeù in lïw l:'((ro- 
[J"(l,11 Aì1.n(4.l.
, the other ill the ....Veu. nÛlona, were also 
takrn to hand; and wilh these Inaterial
 the wor1.. pro. 
cl'c,lccl. c.ouut dJJ (}l
trCg W:lS emplo)"cd to draw tl
l' 
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plans, Colonel '-allonge wrote the text, and when the 
whole was cOll1pleted, Berthier, who afterwards lent his 
Banle to the book, submitted it to the Chief Consul. It 
wa:; retu
'ned wi tIt an endless nUlllber of alterations, and 
had to be worked over again; for the Consul desircd 
that the retreat, which was still a '
lirect one, should be 
described as having been nlade by "alternate batta- 
lions," though the testilnony of all the officers ùeclared, 
that the battalions, reduceù to half their nUlnber, were 
falling back in utter confusion, one only being in condi- 
tion to obey the orùers of General Lasne. 
The c.hiüf however had to be obeyed: and when the 
work was finishell to the Consul's satisfaction, it was 
}'repal eel for public.ation. X apoleon in the n1eantime 
had been crowned !{illg of Italy, anù was about to hold 
a review at 
Iarengo, a circulnstance which suggested 
to Berthier the iùea of presenting hÍ1n with a copy of 
the book on the very battle-field itself. Two were 
a('cordingly sent to 
Iilan, and submitted to the En1pe- 
ror: but a change had come over the IInperial dreanI : 
the direct retreat across the plain was now far too simple 
a mOYClllcllt, and the grand conception of the " oblique 
retreat"-mo'Lcmcnt de con'Le1.sion-was then determined 
upon. And after various chang<'s, which cannot be de- 
tailed here, the work so altered wa
 published to the 
worlù under the title of llelat'iún dc let Bataillc de .JIlT- 
rengo, pa1' le Gélléntl IJc1 4 tltic1'. "Napoleon fearing, no 
douLt, that chance Jnight cause this picce of historical 
forgcry to be divulged, gave ortlers that the printf'd 
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copies uf the first version, 0111)" five in number, should L' 
ùestroyed, the tJpes broken up, the plates ground dowlI, 
and the written docull1ent burned. Colonel 
luriel suc- 
cceded however in saving a copy; and in 1828, the whole 
transaction hcre briefly related was published in the 
fourth volume of the },[émorial du Dt'pót Géneral de la, 
(,'uen"e. As 
l. Thiel's deviates iLa a 
Iight particular 
fronl Bc}"thi'Cl"S Relation, the uncharitable will su
pect 
that he knows the publication here nlentioned; and the 
reader who looks for truth in the pages of history, ma)" 
possibly think that he ought to have known it. 
N or is this the only n1Ïstake the author has committed 
ill nlCrely describing the campaign of 
Iarengù. lIe 

peals of the Austrian anll)' as 3G,000 or 40,000 strong 
in the Lattle, whereas it is well known that they were 
Icc:c: than 30,000. The returns, together with a <;lcar 
and admirable account of tho action, are given in 
the Austrian 
lilitary J our11al for 1823, a work pub- 
lished by authority, and adn1Ïtted b)" all parties in Ger- 
l11any to Le distilJguisheù for the nlost scrupulous truth 
anù accuracy. The historian who attempts to de
crib( 
the great wars that arose out uf the French Revolution. 
without consulting so valuaLle a !'ource of information. 
willllot be entitleù to claim much credit fron1 the UIl- 
IJiassed reader. 
I [aviuJ shown sonIC of 
L Thiers' errors, let us now 
gi vo a !'pecinH'1l of "hat Iuany will thiuk his ùrilliant 
imagination. 
AInnng tho ElIgli
h geIltll'lllrn who yi
itell rari:, 
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during the brief interval of peace, obtained for the wor1íl 
by the TrcatJ of 
\.n1iclJs, v;as the cclcùrat
ù Charlt:; 
J atTIes Fox. Like others, he was presented at the 
Tuilerics, and very politely received by the Chipf 
Consul. who aùdressed hilll in the most flattering ternl
. 
But as the English statesn1an is known to have been a. 
man of genius, talents, and iufluence, it became nect's- 
sary to "how how well the Consul could appreciate such 
n1erit; and 
I. Thiel's therefore establishes an in1TIlediate 
friendship betwC'ell Xapoleon and the leader of the 
English Opposition. "The First Consul," says the 
historian, "set all etiquette aside with this generous 
stranger, introduced him to his family circle, held Jnall)' 
long and interesting conversations with him, and seen1(
d 
desirous of making, in his person, the conquest of the 
whole English nation." 
\fter a good ùea] more in the 
sanJe style, we find the First Con
ul conducting 
1 I' 
Fox to the exhibition of French lndu...try, which en:1hlcs 

I. Thiel's to give us the fullowillg anecdote :-" In the 
Jnid
t of the attention of which he was the ubject, 1fr 
Fox gave way to a sally that does honour to the wit as 
well as to thp sentiments of that noble person; and shows 
that wi
h hilll ju
tice to France was fully compatible 
with the Inost scn
itive feding ofp:ltriotisIU. In one of 
the saloon,; of the Louvre stood a large and beautiful 
terrestrial globe destined for the Chipf Consul, and vcry 

kilfully constructed. OI1C of thc persons in the sui te, 
turning it round, and placing liÍs hand OIl the British 
h
ands. où
erved r

tl
cr a\\ kw:-
rJ1y th:\t 'r:n
Iand o("..:
- 
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pied a very small space on the map of the world.' · Y CM,' 
replied Fox with vivacity, 'it is in that small island. 
that all the English are born, and there also they all 
wish to die; but while they live,' he continued, extelHI- 
ing his arms round tIle two oceans and the Indies, ' they 
fill the globe by their might.' ,. 

 ow, unfortunately for the author of the Cunsulate 
and tile Empi'loe, there is not one syllable of truth in 
this whole story. 
I. Thiers has allowed hiInself to be 
shamefully imposed upon; and must know little of 
English character, or he would not have been so ready 
to believe that an English gentleman, accustomed to the 
best society in Europe, would be guilty of so foolish a rho- 
donlontado before the chief magistrate of a great nation, 
. 
a man for whose talents 
I. Thiel's says that he enter- 
ta.ined the highest aÙlniration. At p.."lge 50.3 of the 
., ltlission tù the Cmt1"t of l'ienna," 
Ir ...\.dair gives ex- 
tracts from the journals of 1\11' Fox and General Fitz- 
patrick, as well as a letter from 
Irs Fox; and in all these 
it is distinctly stated that 
Ir Fox only saw the Chief 
Consul three times; once at the public levée, again at a. 
large dinner party, when 200 guests were present, and a 
third tinle at this very exhibition of French In(lu'5tr,y, 
where, unfortunately for 
I. TI\Ïcrs' aIle
dote, Xapolcou 
di<.lnùt take tlte least notice of him. 
Ir ...\ùair, who W'as 
in company with 
Ir Fox for scvcral hours every day 
tluring the period of this visit, ful1y confinus the account. 

peaking of tho presentation at the Tuileries, Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick says, I' Tho Consul a(ldrcs
eù him,"- 
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Ir Pox,-" in a speech eviJently prcpared, which ho 
was some tilne in delivering, and apparently anxious not 
to forget any part of it." ,V c purposely quote the 
words, as they confinn other statements to the same 
effect contained in this 
Ienloir. 
That the victories achieved by the British can fOrIn no 
pleasant subject for literary con1position to ßI. Thiel's, 
we readily admit: we honour, and highly too, thø patri- 
otic feelings which make an author nlourn the disasters 
sustained by his country's arms; but we can make 
no allowance for the historian who pm'mits such senti- 
ments, howevcr creditable, to influence any statement of 
facts. History is stern and unyielding, sanctions no 
Jiscolouring of the evcnts which are its property to 
soothe or gratify national predilections, and demands 
truth as the sole foundation on which sorrow or exulta- 
tion can be indulged. 
I. Thiers acts differently, and 
shows either want of candour or of knowledge, when 
speaking of the actions fought against the British; and 
history can excu!e neither the one nor the other: for 
though the historian need be neither a naval nor a 
Inilitary tactician, there is a certain degree of COlnmon. 
place and very easily acquired know ledge indiRpensably 
nccessary to all who would describe the events of war. 
Two instances of this deficiency will show the spirit in 
which the Consulate and the EUtpÜ'c is written. 
In his account of the British preparations for the 
ùaule fought in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
I. Thiers 
makes Sir James Saumarez, who is described as being 
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adza
'nè, supply the ships of war with furnaces for heat- 
ing shot; and actually Inakes tlH
 Superb fire red-hot 
shot during the action. II ere agaiu tho historian has 
alloweù him
elf to be impo
eù upon, and rather easily 
inùeed ; for any midshipman could have told him that 
red-hot shot had never Jet heen used, ùr attemptl'tl tu 
be used. in naval warfare. 
In speaking of the landing in Egypt,-one of the 
Illost gallant actions evcr perforIned,-
l. Thiers tells 
us that the English soldiers were laJing down in the 
bottonl of the boats-couc1d
s dans lc fund cl s dtaloupcs 
-v, hile the sailors were rowing. That such an arrange- 
ment would have ùeen desirable cannot be ùoubted, for 
it would have afforded SOU10 slight shelter to the men, 
who, sitting motionless on tho benches, were full
' ex- 
posed to all tho fury of the French shot poureù upon 
them during their long and slow advance to the 
hol'e. 
But a very little reflection, especially when reclining on 
a sofa, must have shown that it was totally inlpnu,ticahlc 
with any conceivable nunlber of boats and rowers-un- 
less we f,UPpOSC the soldier
 to have been packed into 
the boats, tier aùove tier: no rleasant position at an) 
time we should think, find least of all to men encum- 
bered with arms, knapsacks, and accoutren1ent
. The 
description of the conlbat fought 011 the lanùing, borùer... 
ahno:-;t on the ludicrous, anù is yery unjust to 
l. Thicn,' 
countrJulcll, who acted on thi..., as on every occa
ion, 
with soldier-like 
kill and gallantry; whereas the hi
- 
torian, wishing no doubt to euhanf'e thcir lnerit, Blakl':' 
them behave in a vcr)' fooli:o:h lnanner. 
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I t would nluch exceed the linIits of a preface, were 
we to point out the many errors contained in the pub- 
lished part of 
I. Thiers' work; we have only given 
specimens: and though it now signifies little, nothing 
indeed, how the battle of 
larengo was gained, in what 
manner the naval combat in the Straits of Gibraltar was 
fought, or the landing in Egypt effected,-it signifies a 
great deal to all who value the knowledge which history 
ilnparts, that its stream should remain clear and trans- 
parent, free from the errors by which passion so oftrn 

trivcs to darken its course. 
The tone in which his book is written has, we fear, 
deprived 
L Thiel's of an opportunity of effecting a 
really great object. lIe possesses vast influence oyer the 
minds of a large portion of his countrymen, and might 
have used it in a noble cause. It was in his power to 
allay-to have ùone a great dCrLI at lea.st towarùs allay- 
ing-the worthless and malignant spirit of hostility so 
generally fostered in Franee against this country. llis 
voice would have been heard; and he might therefore 
have held up to universal scorn and contmnpt the wretch- 
ed and ignoble falsehoods circulated against England, 
and whieh fiud belief fron1 the bolùness of continued aud 
uncontradicted as
ertion. 
..As a statesman who has held the highest post in the 
('ouncils of France, he nlust know, that fron1 the mon1cnt 
the war ceased, we ceased in this country to refl the 
slightest enmity against our former adversaries: colo- 
nial empires cÚ1l1ucrcù at vas
 sJ,\.'rifices were rC::ìigncò, 
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in hopes of e
tahl
8hillg a lasting nncl cordial anlity be- 
tween the natioIl8; nor bas any effort been wanting on 
this side of the water, to awaken the same feeling of 
good-will towards ancient foes, that we bavo never 
ceased to feel since arms were laid aside. The French 
are naturally a generous peoplo, at least easily excited 
to generous emotions, and would reaùily reriprocate 
sentiments of friendship were they conyinced that sueh 
were entertained in their favour. 
I. Thiers nlight 
Itaye done much towards convincing them of tbis; and 
instead of rekindling hateful pa
sions by means that 
none will ever praise, might have aided in reconciling 
the two most influential nations in Europe, secured a 
long and lasting period of peace and confidence to the 
world, and founùed a just title to the gratitude of both 
countries. And many will think that there was more 
glory to be acquired by such conduct, than by writing an 
additional romance in favour of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Of the j;-'rench literature bearing on the bi
tory of the 
period cOlnprised within the limits of this ?\Iemoir, it is 
impossible to give any detailed account here. N one of 
the cloud cf works of which it is composed can be im- 
plicitly relieù upon,-the greater number, indeed, are 
totally worthless: but cautiously used, many will fur- 
nish good information; though even the best must bf" 
weighed by the political views anù bias of the writcrs. 
On military 8Uùjects, tho Ò'pcctatcl.lr .JJilitaire and the 
Journal des Sciences .L1filitaircs must be consulted; for 
Inilitary literaturo bas of late made considerable pro- 
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gress in France, and both works now frequently contain 
articles of grea.t n1crit. Dignon anù Capefigue furnish 
n. number of authentic anel highly important documents; 
anù the last-named writer has, notwithstanding his 
lõ:trange and affected style, given us by far the ablest 
and most interesting French history of the Consular 
and IInperial rpgimc Jet published. 
In the pre
ent 
Iel11oir, the author has endeavoured 
to balance the exaggerations of French writers, by the 
more dispassionate staten1ents of the Germans. The 
latter have, indeed, no general history of :Napoleon or 
11i
 tinle that has yet taken any station in literature: 
hut they have a great variety of memoirs relating to 
particular periods and events, personal narratives, de- 
"('riptions of campaigns, battles, and negotiations; and 
their periodical publications, such as the jrlinerva, Pal- 
las, Posselt's Annalen, and others, are full of explana- 
tions, F-tatements, and documents, of the greatest inter- 
f':o't aUf} iUlportance. As a general guide", the author 
ha:; often followed Die Chronicle des 19 ten Ja1'hundreds 
by ßredow and \
 enturini. TIe has, also, a
 stated in the 
proper place, derived great benefit from the works of the 
late General Clausewitz; hut he thinks it due to him- 
Felf to Eay, that he had already published three brief 
!"ketches of the campaigns of Moscow and yYate1'loo, the 
la
t of which, entitled" Strategical Examination of the 
Catnpaign of ,\... ate1'loo," appeared in print a year before 
tlw Pru
!'ian General's account of the same events had 
been givpn to the world. The general outline of the 
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,iews contained in the original sketches arc still r('- 
tainl'ù here; many agree with those expres
eù b.r Clausc.. 
witz; and the reaùer lllay well believe that it i
 grati
 
fJing to any writer to find his opinions supported h
. the 
authority of such a man. 
The 
Iilitary Journals also fonn valuable sources of 
hi
tory. The three Berlin Journals occasionally quoted 
in this 
lenloir, are couducted by the officers of Head- 
(
uarter Stafr, !'tationed at Berlin; and the eùitorship 
of the Austrian 
lilitary J ourllal is, in fact, a Goveru- 
H1cnt appointment: the statements of all of them arp 
received in Germany as perfectly authentic, ana TIlay Le 
Ino
t fully relied upon. The influence and wide circu- 
lation of these Journals, the ability for which their con- 
tents arc distinguished, and the gentleman-like tone in 
which they are written, givo clear proof of the high 
(lcgree of intelligcn('(' whieh now pervades the nlelnbcrs 
of the Inilitary profession in Gcrnl:lny. 
The contents of these 
lilitary J ournal5, down to ] 8=
8, 
are ablJ classed in Yon Glronc01.l'i.t's RCP(Tfol.ill11î, pub- 
li!:"hed in that year at Cassel; but tIle task of traeillg 
out iufornlation through tIle enormous Dla::" of what lms 
been written in other work
t on the period of which we 
arc !'peaking, is certainly attended with EOlne difficulty. 
...\nd tlw author of this l\Icmoir would have been greatly 
at 3, loss, had not the' J>irector of the HOJal Library at 
Berlin very politclJ given hiln acce
s to the interior of 
that Library, wherc the adnlÍraLlc arrangCJ11eut and das. 
sification of the books, enaLled hinl to see at once what 
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ha.d been writtcn on different periods, and to take a 
cursory view of tho works: those which he deemed of 
consequence, being afterwards submitted to hÏ1n for more 
111inute inbpection. 'Vhat use he bas made of these 
advantages, it is now for tbe reader to decide. 
It relnaills to be added, that the present l\len10ir, as 
originally written, contained the Rise as well as the }1'all 
of Napoleon; but baving greatly exceeded the limits 
which the Author had proposed to himself, he thought 
it be
t to cancel the First Volumes, and compress tllO 
earlier part of the history in what now forms the Intro- 
ductory Book. 
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THE pre
cnt Edition has been augmentpd to the l'X" 
tpnt of about forty-fivo page's; some of the plan
 ha\ f 
al
o Lcen engraved over again; and the Author }Ja
 
{'ndeavoured Ly a visit to the Continf'nt, and l)y the l)('st 
inquiries he could makf', to improve the work a
 far 
"" 
la y in his powf'r. 
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F rtI.JL OF N1\..POLEUN. 


IKTRODL"CTOUY nOUK. 


TIIF ASCENT TO PO'VE H. 


CIL\PTETI 1. 


TIlE F.A;\UL1. OF BONAPARTE: 1" \POLI:OX'S EAltLY LIFE 
A 
D EARLY SERVICES. 


..\8 
 APOLEON rose from humble rank to the lofty station 
which ho held at the period when this 
[elnoir opens, it 
will be right to introduce the hi
tory of his fall Ù)' a 
hrief sketch of his ascent to power, and of tho great 
events that placed hiqt on tho throne. .1 u!':tice to tl]{' 
views advocated in theso pages cOll1pcls us to show, a:) 
fa.r as narrow limits permit, that there i8 no inconsis- 
tency between Bonaparte in prosperitJ and Xapoleon in 
advcrsity,-ùetweell the victorious conlll!alldl'r of parI., 
da.ys elevated to e111pire on tho <;;torm- rai
('d tide of :1 
IniO'hty revolution, and tho haughty 
overeign of later 
Jears holding bounòless sway oyer prostratl' nation!':. and 
falling frolll his high estate to end a captive e
ilo on a 
distant island. The character and conduet displaycd 
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are the saIne frOln first to last; the result of altered 
('ircnnlstances constitutes the only difference. 


X APOI.EUS BOXAPAl1TE was born at Ajaccio in Corsica, 
on the 15th A ngust 17G9, tho very year in which the 
i
land was annexed to France, and two 1110nths after the 
Battle of Ponte-X ovo, the last in which the island 
patriots attempted to face the invaders. The unjust 

uhjugation of his native land was thus tbe fir8t sight on 
which the future conqueror of so Inauy reahns opened 
his infant eyes. Napoleon was the second son of Charles 
Bonaparte, an advocate of SOUle reputation, and of La. 
tizia Ranlo1illi, a lady of great beauty and strength of 
("har
H.ter. lIe had four brothers: Joseph, Lucion, 
Louis, and J erOll1e; and three sisters, Eliza, Caroline, 
and Pauline. 
rrhe Baine of Bonaparte is already found in Italian 
records of the fourteenth century, and appears to have 
helonged to f
unilies of rank and respectahility. Accord- 
ing to 1110St historians, tho ancestors of Napoleon settled 
in Cor
iea in the fifteenth century; having, as Gibcl- 
lines, been expelled from Florence during the civil wars 
of that period. There is nothing ilnprobable in this state- 
nlent; but as it rests on no authority, the writer of the 
present 
Ienloir, following authentic documents, is In ore 
disposed to trace the Corsican fmnily to Spanish than 
Italian extrD.ction: for it appears that a fanlily of thf' 
JlanlC arriving, S0111e say frOlll Provence, others fronl 
Genoa, settlcd in the Balearic Islands, as early as the 
thirtcenth ('cntury. They were always considered as 
helonging to the best fmnilies of 
Iajorca, wh
nce Don 
] T llgo Bonaparte elnigrated to Corsica, where, iu 141 I, 
h{\ Lecanle President of the Council.* But whether of 


*" See A ppenùix. 
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pani:;h or Italian origin, they always ranked with tl)(' 
gentry of Cor
ica, though evidently very poor, a
 Wf' 
find frolH a letter of Charles Bonaparte to the 
Iinistl'r 
of \\T ar, that he was unable to defray the expen:,c of 
educating his third son, for whOIn IH' solicits frep adn1Ïs- 
sinn to the Collego of Brienne. The various attempts 
n1ade, by so nIany writers, to give X apoleon a high awl 
unblf' pedigrec, to COllnect hilll even with the lrnperial 
] louse of Conlena, lnust ho looked upon as ('oI11plett" 
failures: had there been any foundation for the
e reports, 
the proof
 could easily have Leen cstablished at a tirno 
when all the archive
 of Europe were at his comnlanù, 
and whell thousands, in e,'ery country, vied in efforts tn 
attract the favourable notice of the all-pow('rful di
peIl
er 
of rank, wealth, and honours. 
IIazlitts reckons al11o!lg tho distinguished allee:,tur
 
(If K apoleol1, Jacobo BOl1aparte, the author of a " lnw"h 
esteen1cd narrative of the sacking of HOIno by tlH' In1- 
verial army, in 1.527 ;" and which contains an elalJorat(' 
genealogy of the fmnily of Bonaparte. "This picl'c," 
:ö:ays lIazlitts, "has been ascribed to Guir.ciardini, and 
is in
erted by hin1 in his II istory of Italy." X ow thl' 
faet is, that J acoùo Bonaparte is an obscure and uuknown 
plagiari
t, who printed as his own work the seconù ÙOOk 
of " Il Sac(;o di Roma, desc'i'itto in duo Liln-i Da F)'(lll- 
,'csco Ouiccianlini." a
 proved in the second edition of 
the work, printed at Cologne in 17 58. Thc
e trifles 
would not deserve a sillglo line of notice or refutatiou, 
were it not right to show how readily evcn n1cn of talents 
have recorded, without examination, whatever wa
 ill- 
t
nded to extol X apoleon: not perceiving in their .leal 
how often these efl'ort$ had a different effect when ju
tly 
interpreted. 
In hi,; tenth 'year, th
 young Xapoleon was aùn1Ïtted 
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to the Hoyal 
Iilitary School of Brienne, and passeù 
on, in his fifteenth, to the 
filitary Acadmny at Paris: 
two years aftcrTrards he obtained a C01l111lÍEsion as second 
lieutenant in the artillery regiment of La F ére. 
o(Jn tho breaking out of the Revolution, the junior 
officers of engineers and artillery mostly en1braced the 
popular party. Though luen of noble birth, they did 
not, in general, belong to the haute noblesse: fewemi- 
grated, therefore; and Napoleon remained, like most of 
his con1rades, attached to his corps, and shared in t.he 
rapid promotion occasioned by the emigration of 80 
lllany officers of rank. The circumstance of the officers 
of the scientific branches of the service having adhered 
to the revolutionary cause, proved of incalculable advan- 
tage to the French armies; for no zeal, gallantry, and 
enthusiasn1, could have supplied the want of the profes- 
sional knowledge indispensable for the effectual perform- 
ance of artillery and engineer duty: and the French 
troops were, from the first, well supplied with officers of 
both services. 
Biographers have left the next period of Napoleon's 
history in some obscurity; but we find him in Corsica, 
and taking part against Paoli, when the latter, shocked 
by the excesses of tho Reign of Terror, unfurled the 
standard of independence. The French party were at 
first unsuccessful, and :K apoleon was obliged to fly the 
island. On his return to France, he settled his mother 
and sisters in a residence near 
{arseines, and then pro- 
ceeded to Paris, to seek employment and prefermcnt. 
At the period of which we aro speaking, the Frcnch 
Revolution was at the very height of its sanguinary 
career. This great convulsion, the consequences of 
which will be seen and felt as long as the history of our 
tÌ1ne shall be known, was ono mighty outbreak of living 
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flalnf', that burst asunder tho whole surface of society 
in France; made the clefts extend far into other lands; 
while distant nations were not only oyer..;howered by the 
fiery particles thrown out from tho volcano it
elf, but 

aw the flalI1cS rising fronl a thousand chasms beneath 
their feet. The barriers that separated ranks and cla5
cc;' 
were levelled to the ground; thrones and altars wero 
overthrown; old opinions, habits, manners) feclings and 
affections, swept away along with the institutions under 
which they had been rcared. Levity aided the progre
s 
of crinle, till all the fierce and demoniac pas:Üon 
 that 
cling to the heart of man in its most degraded state, 
were let loose upon the world, in shapes 1110re frightful 
than they had evcr becn beheld. Pike-armed band
, 
eomposeù of tho very dregs of the people-of the h07nÜu's 
stcrcore nati luto{J.1.te compositi of Tacitus-govcrned 
France, Paris, and the Convention; and led the waJ in a 
career of atrocity to which history can furl1ish no paral- 
lel. Giant murder, "drunk with gore," stroùe in triumph 
over the smoking ruins of all that past gencrations ha.l 
venerated; wild insanity decrced the wor;;;hip of the 
Goddess of Reason; and raving impiety proclainled the 
deposition of the Deity fron1 the very Throne of Light 
and Glory. 
'\"'ar with Europe was one of the earlie
t con
equencc
 
of avowed principles that led to such cnormities; prin- 
ciples that threatened not only the subversion of all 
establi:5heù governments, Lut the destruction of all the 
in
titutions Inost es:;ential to tho progress anù Inain- 
tenance of civilisatioll. The guilt of aggre::::;ioll in this 
great contest rests entirely with France; awl though 
it is usual for a numerou'3 class of writer:; to as
crt 
the contrary, and lay the blanlC on the Princei' of tIlt' 

ubse(luent coalition, there is nothing I110re certain. aIHI 
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aùn1Ítting of clcarcr proof, than the fact,-that the cause' 
and declaration of war both came from Paris. Our 
limits prevent us from exposing at length the 111ass of 
falsehood invented on this subject by the revolutionary 
demagogucs, and circulated by their nUlllerous advocates 
in eycry part of Europe. Truth demands, however, a few 
words, as it is essential to show that the spirit which 
]uarked the first revolutionary government of Franee, 
ruJed suprenle to the very last; was the very same, in fact, 
which, as we shall see, guided the conduct of :Napoleon 
in prosperity as well as in adversity. 
The state of affairs in France necessarily excited 
the alarlll of neighbouring states; democratic principles 
had 11lade considerable progress in Italy and Germany; 
and in a private circular frOll1 Padua, the Emperor Leo- 
pold called the attention of several continental princes 
to the dangerous advance of the Revolution. But his 
pacific disposition caused only peaceful measures to be 
;o;uggested, and even these were afterwards deemed need- 
less when Louis XVI. accepted the proposed Constitu- 
tion, which the Emperor thought would lead to a return 
of tranquillity. K 0 coalition a.gainst l
rance was f01'1ned ; 
no h08tile step of any kind adopted: and the pretended 
trcaties of 
lantua and Pavia-according to which the 
country was to be !livided aillong the allies-are now 
known to be nwre fables, invented by the demagogues 
of Paris, and repeated ùy worthless as well as by creùu- 
lous adherents. 
Even the treaty of Pilnitz, which the sanle veracious 
authorities declarcd to have been concluded for the pur- 
pose of attacking the l
evolution, had nothing to (10 
with the affairs of France. The meeting of the Empe- 
ror, the I(ing of Prussia and the Elector of Saxony, 
had no other object but to confirm the peaceful settle.. 
mellt of sonle differcnces which had arisen betweell 
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Austria and Prussia; and though it was statcd in the 
preliminary trcaty, "that the contracting parties telt 
deeply intcrested in tho atl"airs of France, "-as well, in- 
deed, they might,-the country is not evcn named, nor 
indeeù alluded to, in the dcfinitive treaty that followed. 
So far froll1 any coalition having been fonned against 
revolutionary France, it may be truly said, that the 
sovereigns were highly culpable in ren1aining passive 
and inactive till the revolutionary flame attained a hcight 
which threatened anù alInost achieved universal Jestrnc- 
tion; a height which was only subdued at last by the 
life-blood of slaughtered n1Ïllions. 
So openly and cOlnpletely has the historJ of this ÍIn- 
portant period been fal
ified by what modern timr'3 have 
tcrmed "liberality," that the princes who aftcrward') 
hecanlC partie
 to the war against Franco were a(.tually 
accuseù, and are 
o to this day, of having been tilt' 
aggressors in the "trife, though the exact rever:,p i
 
the case. The declaration of war, as well as the pro- 
vocation to war, ('atTIe fronl Paris; frOlll tho (
irol1- 
(lists-the ver). n1e11 who have sin('c heen 
o highly 
lauded for virtue, merely Lecause they wcre less brutal 
than their immediate successors, the wild delnagogue.... 
of the Heign of Terror. Y ct the
c b,:,t orpo
ed t!H\ 
war; not ccrtainly frOln philanthropic nloti\e
, Lut be- 
cause it was a Girondist measure, a 111Ca!'Ure of which 
their adversaries boasted, 011 which they founded their 
clainl to power and confidence, and on the 1l1crit of whi('h 
thf'Y took their principal stand when attenlptillg to C0111- 
hat the 
Ioulltain, or Jacobin party that aftel'warcls 
crushed theln. 
...\.t first, indeed, the decrecs and declaration úf tlu.1 
Reyolutionary .As
elnblics breathed only pcace and good- 
will to mankind; and such idle words, which co
t no- 
thing, gaincd in every country mnny unfeftC'rting pf'r- 
.'. 
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sons to their cause. On the 22d of 
Iay 17ÛÜ, they 
i
sued a solen111 proclamation, to the effect that " the 
French people renounced for ever all wars of conquest:" 
and t1lC blind and credulous multitude, delighted by so 
uluch generosity, made the words resound with acclama- 
tion in all parts of the world. The forcible seizure of 
the possession of the Gern1an Princes situated in Alsace, 
was the first comn1ent on this philanthropic decree, and 
was soon followed by the occupation of A vignon and the 
,r enaissain ; Ineasures of direct violence and aggression, 
which could only be defended on the revolutionary plea 
that "they were committed in accordance with the rights 
of the people, and in the cause of freedom ;"-a plea by 
which every act of robbery was soon to be justified. 
I t has been a thousand tin1es asserted in support of 
the accusation brought against the allied monarchs, that 
nations have no right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other states; and, to a modified extent, the principle 
is perfectly just. But it is so to a modified extent only: 
for the law of nations sets bounds to the power which a 
people can exercise within their own frontier: even as 
the law of property controls, to sonle extent, the use 
which the possessor can make of it. No man has a 
right to set fire to his own dwelling, if it endanger tbat 
of his neighbour ; nor can anyone Inake his fields a re- 
ceptacle for infectious compounds, capable of poisoning 
the surrounding lands. .A..nd tho most independent 
nations are bound by the same principles, and can never 
he held justifiaLle in making their institutions or modes 
ûf government destructive to the peace and prosperity of 
other states. nut the French did so ; and by pla.cing the 
whole powcr of a. mighty empire in the hands of wild fac- 
tions, as destitute of honour as of principle, they opened 
a volcano in the very centre of Europe, that threatened 
the destruction of the whole existing order of society. By 
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avowing maxims as hostilo to cstablished rules and form
 
as the sccurity of propcrty; ùy advancing the most ar- 
rogant prctensions, founded on plans of universal spolia- 
tion, thcy necessarily called upon all the ncighbouring 
nations to take the field in defence of their Poss(;:i5ions 
and institutions. That foreign nations did not take tho 
field, that they rClllained tranquil, though anxious spccta- 
tors of the gathering storm which afterwards burst in 
destruction over so many lands, i:, a just and heavy 
charge against the sovereigns of Europe: that they 
assailed France, and formed coalitions for the partition 
and subjugation of the country, is a devico of the cncluy 
totally destitute of foundation. 
S" 0 sooner had the bearing of the Uevolution towar(ls 
other nations becollle the subject of debate in the .As- 
sembly, than the mask of philanthropy, which had at 
first becn so succcß::,fully adopted, was cast aside, and the 
Frcnch Revolution declared to be only the si2"nal to ua- 
o. 
 
tions for "univcrsal regeneration and tho freedOln of 
mankind! " 
From this moment every word uttered was a (}eclara- 
tion of war against sovcreigns, or a call to rebellion ad- 
dressed to their subjects. Tho demagogucs pretended to 
be surrounded only by plots and conspiracies, they saw 
only daggers and tJrants, and slaves arllled to become 
tho assassins of freedom. Even their own sovercign was 
represented as a traitor, leagued with foreigners for the 
partition of France. Spcechcs and pamphlets to this 
effect, constantly poured out against foreign statcs and 
princcs, wcrc certain to drivo peace from Europe; and 
it is now perfectly clear, tha.t from the vcry first, tho 
Gironùist party, then at tho hcad of affairs, wished for 
war a:) the best nlode of ending and ccmenting the 
work so bappily con1menccd. EoI' this purpose, tbe up- 
fight and honourablc De Lcssard, the minister who 
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attenlpted to preserve peace, was driven from his post, 
cast into pri8on, and soon afterwards led to the scaffold. 
...\. pa
gnge of his letter addressed to .K ecker, on the 8th 
July 17û2, a few weeks before his execution, is highly 
deserving of notice. " I shall ever regret," says the 
unfortunate man, "that my defence cannot appear at 
this 11loment, for it will be a singular document; not as 
it regards myself, but as it proves, by the clearest de- 
1110nstration, that foreign states had no intention to 
attack us; as it proves beyond the possibility of reply, 
that we have provoked and c01l1menced the war, and 
armed all Europe against us." The letters addressed 
by Dumouriez, then in the ministry, to 
farshal Roch- 
alllbeau and General Biron, the orders directing thorse 
officcrs to invade Belgium, first published, we believe, 
in Gagern's 
Iemoirs, * tend fully to establish the truth 
of De Lessard'8 stateulent. And yet with the frank 
confessions of the revolutionary Ininisters then1selves 
before the world, with ample evidence of the accu- 
racy of their statements, we still find historians repeat- 
ing idle fables about partition, treaties of Pilnitz and 

Iantua ! On the 20th of April 17û2, the French 
ùee1ared war against Austria; and the unprepared 
!'tate of defence in which the Republican armies founù 
the frontiers of Gernlany and the Netherlands, shows 
!--ufficiently how little the powers of the pretended coali- 
tion anticipated any outbreak of hostilities. 
The war carried on a
ainst Austria soon extcnded to 
...... 
other nations, and the city of Toulon having placed 
i t
clf under the protection of the Allied Powers, in order 
to escape the sanguinary oppression of the lleignof 1'error, 
was already, in 17û3, occupied by a heterogeneous force 
cOlnposed of Spanish, British, Sardinian, and K eapolitall 
* 
Iein Antheil an der Politik. yon II. C. .Freiherrn yon Gagcrn. 

tuttgart, 182a. 
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troop
, [unouuting in all to 10,000 mf'n. The recovcry 
of the first naval 
tation in France ùecan1e, of courso, 
a, puint of vital ilnportance with the Republiran govern- 
Jneut, and 10,000 men were assen1bled to effect its rE-'- 
tInction. This force was at first under the orders of 
(:oIlCl"al Cartaux, a painter by profession, who was 
OOIl 
1-'uperseded by General Doppet, a prOlTIoted 
urgeon, 
X apoleon, now a colonel, was named second in cOlnlnawl 
uf the artillery; awl General DUlumartill, the SeniOl" 
officer, falling sick, all tho duties devolved upon hin1. 
Tho fortre
s was invested on the 8th of 
epteInùer; 
1,ut il8 the attacks were all directed against the regular 
works of Fort 
lalbo
í}uet and the advanced redoubts of 
the place, no effect was produced. 
\.nd it was not till 
the 17th Decemùer, and after three months of faI!'t. 
measures, that batteries were opened against Fort 
Iul- 
grave, a field work which the sailors called IJittIo Gibral- 
tar, and which the British had constructed to secure tht, 
pronlOntory of Le Caire; a point which, as the accom- 
panying sketch alllply shows, commands the entrance to 
the inner roads, and all access to the town by "'ca. 
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...\ fi!:ld work could offer little pernlancnt resistance to 
a regular attack. The post was carried by storm on 
tile 17th DecClllber, and as the French imnlediately 
opened batteries on the shipping, the evacuation of the 
city could no longer be delayed. 
In the St Helena 
Iemoirs, Napoleon takes the credit 
of having suggested the attack on Fort 1\-Iulgrave ; and 
historians and biographers have repeated the assertion, 
assuring us at the same time, that the suggestion gave 
early proof of the high military genius for which he was 
distinguished. 'Ve seo things in a different light: and 
cannot understand how this attack was delayed for 
three nlonths; and how regularly-educated officers of 
artillery and engineers could for one lTIOment overlook 
the fact, that the keys of Toulon were to be found in 
Fort 
Iulgrave. N or was any inspiration of genius 
required here: for every officer of the scientific corps 
had been taught, before he finished his first course of 
fortification, that the complete investment of a fortress, 
cutting off the besieged from all reinforcement and sup- 
plies, is the very first step towards its reduction. 
Fort 
Iulgrave was no sooner carried than the French 
guns, opened fronl tho batteries of Eguillette and Balla- 
guiere, tolù tho Allies that littlo time was to be lost 
where so much was to be done. 
The loyal inhabitants had to be embarked on board 
the allied squadron; the French ships, stores, and 
arsenals, had to be destroyed; and the troops of the 
garrison brought away under the very fire of the enemy, 
who was pressing on from every quarter. The confusion 
was dreadful; tho craven conùuct of somo of the foreign 
troops; the lamentations of a whole population, nlen, 
women, and children, tho young, the aged, and the 
infirm, leaving their native homes, to seek shelter from 
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the fury of their own countrYlllen ; the screanlS of tho 
wounùed, the striking of shot and shells among the 
terrified nlulti, tude;::o presented a day of horror, only 
surpa
sed by a night moro appalling still. Fifteen bhips 
of war, the arsenal and stores of every de:5cription, 
were given to the flames, which, ascending in mighty 
volunles, sent their livid glare far over the 
cenc of ruin. 
The Spaniards having abandoned l'
ort 
lalbo:5(luet 
before the appointed time, the Republicans turned ib 
guns upon the city and shipping; and while their troop
 
were already attenlpting to force the gates, tho J acobin:-, 
ahù galley slaves were rising within the walls. To aug. 
Inent the terrors of this fearful night, the Spaniards, 
instead of scuttling the magazine ships which they hacl 
undertaken to sink, set them on fire. Two tremendous 
pxplosions followed this act of misconduct, and for a 
1l10rnent appalled both friends anù foes; "hilo Jnasses 
of ùlazing frag1nents t hurled high in air t descended on:r 
the town and harbour, threatening equal destruction 
to all parties: the night presenting altogether one of th
 
wildest scenes of terror which the French Uevolutioll 
added to the black pago of hUlllan history. But the 
steadiness and gallantry of British seanlen faced every 
danger and overcame every difficult)": fourtecn thousanc.l 
French loyalists were conveJed on board the ships, and 
all the troops of the garrison safely cnlbarked under the 
protection of Fort La )Ialgue, which was 111ain tained to 
the last. 
This is not tho place to speak of the atrocities coru.. 
luitted by the Uepublicans on the reduction of Toulon ; 
it is enough to say that they were conln1ÏtteÙ under tho 
Reign of Terror, antl fully worthy of the lllen who then 
ruled France. Napoleon, who was at this pl'rioJ 3. fiery 
Itepublican, the friend of the young-er Hoùcspicrrc t often 
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signing himself Brutus Bonaparte, has frequently been 
accused of having taken an active part in the cruelties 
exercised against the loyalists of the unhappy city. But 
the charge has never been substantiated. The victin1s 
of Republican vengeance, about a thousanù in nUlnber, 
fell by the fire of lllusketry, as the tefln fusillades, eln- 
ployed in the official reports, all1ply testifies; and thero 
is no reason for supposing that an officer of artillery 
would be eluployed to command infantry detachments 
011 so dishonourable a duty. 
The recapture of Toulon, though the Inost ÏInportaut 
victory gained by Republican France, did not, as usually 
asserted, bring Napoleon into any immediate notice. 
lIis name is not mentioned in any of the despatches; 
and at a time when even painters and surgeons were, 
as we have seen, placed at the head of arnlies, a well- 
educated officer, who had cOlumanded the artillery at a 
successful siege, only received, after a six-weeks' delay, 
the non-descript rank of Brigadier-General. 
The next service on which he was cmployed, is also 
at variance with the belief supposed to have been enter- 
tained of his talents; for while French armies were 
engaged on all the frontiers of the llepublic, X apoleon 
was sent to inspect the coast of the 
Iediterranean, 
where no immediate danger could be apprehended. 
In 
Iarch 1794, we find hin1, however, commanding 
the artillery of the army of Italy; and though his namf' 
is not mentioned in the reports of the period, historians 
have ascribed to his suggestions all the advantages 
aehieved by his countryn1en. Nor did he long continup 
to hold the appointn1ent. On the 13th July, the GCIlO- 
ral commanding tho artillery of the victorious army, 
accepted a mission to Genoa, intrusted with some osten- 
.6ible communication to tho government of the city, but 
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('harged in realitJ to perforfll the honouraùl.. fUIl(:tioll
 
of a spy. 
On his returll to canlp, X apoleon wa;:, placed in arre
t 
by order of the new representatives of the people, but 
relea
èd at the expiration uf fourteen days ; not, as hi:i- 
torians a
sert, because his services were deenlCù ton 
valuablo to be dispensed with; for he evídpntIy lost Jlis 
appointment, as we find him immediately afterward:, at 
Paris, soliciting emplo,yment fron1 l\ubrcy, the new 
]ninister of war. 
III this attempt he failed; and for more than a year his 
fortunes appear to have been at the lowe
t po
siùlc ebb. 
At one tinlO he sought the hand of 
Iademoi
elle de 

Iontansier, a lady of great wealth, already far advancc(l 
in years; but proving unsuccc::,sful, ho projected a voyage 
to Constantinople for the purposo of seeking servÌce in 
'furkey, when the Revolution of the 13th 'T endemiairc 
-5th October 17üj-placed hin1 at once on the very 
footsteps of his future throne. 
The Hevolutioll of the Ðth of Thermidor had 0\ e1"- 
thrown tho Jacobin or 
Iountain faction, anù brought 
H.obespierro and his adherents to tho scaffold: and the 
delight with which the fall of the Reign of Terror wa::, 
hailed froll1 ono extremity of France to the other; the 
return of all classes to better lllanners and better feelings; 
the rapid progress of conservative aud royalist principh

. 
convinced tho victorious party that they could not follow 
in the footsteps of their predeceb
ors, and that a different 
line of conduct was necessary eveu for their own prc'l'r- 
vation. A new and le
s democratic constitution wa.... 
prepared, the third since the comnlcneelnent of tlu 
troubles; and though its cnactluellts alrcad,y retrogratlecl 
with gigantic "teps frotH what were tCrIlled the priw'ipll'
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of the Revolution, it was received by the people, and 
the National Convention thus dissolved. 
IIaving 111entioned this ll1el110rable assembly, so fright- 
fully distinguished for its crin1es and enormities, it will 
be right to show how far its reign of blood laid the 
fouIl(lation for much that has been ascribed to a later 
period. 
Victory had attended the French arms under the 
Convention; and Belgiuln and the left bank of the 
R,hine had been conquered and incorporated with the 
Republic. IIolland was subdued and revolutionized, 
and peace concluded with Tuscany, Spain, PruRsia, and 
the minor states of northern Germany. In the interior, 
the revolted provinces of the 'Vest were reduced to sub. 
mission, and terror lllaintained tranquillity through the 
land. The Polytechnic School and the French Institute 
were founded; and the very senate, which during its 
brief career of power sent more victims to the scaffold 
than all the tyrants that history denounces to the just 
indignation of mankind, passed a decree, declaring that 
the punislllnent of death should cease in France, on the 
conclusion of a general peace. 1'here were always SOllIe 
particles of greatness mixed up with the 111adness of 
these revolutionary assemblies; because in a large body 
of Frenclullen, there will always be a nunlber of wise, 
able, and honourable 111en. 
But though the nation at large accepted the Ilew 
constitution, one of the introductory clauses, which ùe- 
ereed that two-third
 of the Convention should form 
part of the new legislature, was resisted by the Xational 
Guard at Paris. Instigated and supported by the 
ROJalists, the Sections took arms against the govern- 
1nent, who had not above 5000 regular troops, aided by 
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1700 volunteers, dispo
aùlc for their protection. Thesu 
forces were placed under the ordcrs of Barras, who had 
dispersed the followers of H,obespierre on the !hh Ther- 
midor; and as ho had known X apoleon at the siege of 
Toulon, he obtained for hilll the appointnlent of second 
in comlnand. 
Of the easy victory achieved by the regular troop::, 
oYer the sections, it is needless to cipeak. IIistorialls 
ar;; usual givc the credit to K apoleoll, though evidently 
without the least foundation: for his llame is not men- 
tioned in the first report; and we now know from Barou 
Fain himself, one of the En1peror's most enthusia
tic 
admirers, that no particular Inerit wa., ascribed to Lim 
on that occa:5ion: the whole devolved upon Barras, who 
really cOlllmanded the troops. 
This officer, who was a man of noble birth, wantefl 
neither courage nor talents; but, of inùolent habits anù 
addicted to pleasure, was ill calculated to act a leading 
aud permanent l)art in times of revolution. .And when, 
on tho forluation of the new government, he wa::, nauled 
one of the Directors, he resigned the command of the 
arnlY of the interior to X apoleon, who had been pro- 
moted to the rank of General of ùivision. 
It was at this time that the future Emperor becamc 
acquainted with J osephino de la Pargerie, widow of the 

larquis de lleauharnais, guillotined during the Heign 
of Terror. This lady, who was distinguished for elegant 
lllanners and a graceful figure, rather than for beaut,}' or 
talents, was one of the orumnents of the court which 
Barras, as head of the governlnent, held at the Luxeul- 
bourg. X apoleon, captivated by her engaging manncr8, 
or influenced by her power with the Director-and the 
voice of scanùal said it was more than legitinlate power 
-solicited her hand. In her letters J osephille tells us, 
that sho accepted hilll to secure a protector for her 
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('hildren, and without entertaining the slightest affection 
for hÍln. llaving obtained for her future husband a 
pronlise of the comnland of the army of Italy, the 
parties were luarri{'d 011 the !)th 
,[areh 17ÜÜ; and on 
the '27 th of the sanle l1lonth, we already find 
 apoleoll 
at :x ice, at the head of the arnlY which was ultÜnately 
to place hinl on the loftiest throne raised in Inodern 
times. And as his fortunes are henceforth closely COIl- 
nected with the events of war, it lllay be right here to 
ca
t a brief glance at the different arIllies engaged in th
 
,,'orId-shaking contests that 111arked his fatal career. 
The French llevolution 'Val' found the Prussian 
sJstmll of tactics finnlyestablished in an the European 
arn1Ícs. .A.nù in full reliance on its excellence, without 
considering that the mode of its application nlight go 
for fo:omething, aHd that the genius of its founder had 
given it a moral force which in a great measure supplied 
its deficiency in phJl'ical strength and consistency, the 
allied leaders took the field against the new Republican
. 
The first encounters seemed, indeed, to justify their 
mo"t sanguine expectations: for DUlllouriez tells us, 
that shortly before the action of '
ahny, 10,000 of his 
Dlen fled with precipitation at the mere approach of a 
few Prussian hussars. III order to account for the change 
that followed, we must here 
ay a few words of the state 
and con1po
ition of the troops of the contending powers, 
a
 well as of thp different spirit by which they were 
respectively anÏ1nated. 
The German armies were still composed, at the period 
of which we are speaking, of n1cn raised partly bJ a 
"ieious and antiquated systenl of conscription, which 
had degenerated into a mere source of corruption; and 
partly by recruits enlisted with, or rather kidnapped Ly, 
the aid of money which the captains of companie
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received for discharge
 granted to the best and most 
re
pcctable Inen, and for tho furloughs regularly 801<1 to 
the most trufo;t-worthy of tl105e who rClnained. And ill 

.-'rvi('es in which tho regular pay of the officers was very 
small, and where pronlotion went by seniority or interest 
only, it was natural for those capt3ins to nlake as much 
Inoney by this traffic as po
:-,ible; and provided the)' ha(l 
the requisite number of nlCn, they wero not very scru- 
pulous as to the quality. In all the Gernlall arn1Íes, the 
('apta-ins of companies were cOlnparatively wealthy. In 
the Pru:-,sian service, a company of infantry was worth 
aùout. 800 dollars a-year, nearly L.200 ; an cnornlOUS 

lun for the tilne and country, and au aIl1ple proof of tho 
yalue of the entire s)'stcnl. 
The manncr al:-,o in which theso Dlen were trained an(l 
treated was worthy of the nw.nner ill which they were 
raised. Their systenl of tactics we know, for we follow 
it cven to this day: but the length and severity of their 
drill, ùeell1ed necessary to obtain Inechanical precision 
in the perforlnance of useless InOYC1l1ents-the endless 
awl rigid n1ÎuuÌl:lless of frivolous duty-hara
scd thp 
lHcn to an extent tha.t would hardly obtain belief if 
attC1upted to be dü
cribed. 'Vhcn added to the constant 
repetition of corporal puni:c:.hnlCnt inflicted with illhunlan 

everity, the
e l11artinet practices formed a systel1l1110n' 
than sufficicnt to crush every generous allå elastic {c('ling 
(If the heart-ever)' 111Cntal and bodily energy, and to 
reùuce tho soldier to the 111('rc worthless trigger-pulling 
luachiríe of theoretical tacticians. 
The very dre
s of these unfortuna.te' 111(1n inflicted 
Inart)TÙUnl on tho wearers; their pay was barcly 

ufiicicnt to keep body and soul together while in the' 
H'rvice, aud as thc)" wero left almo
t totally destitutc in 
ola nge, the prufl'
sion wa
 naturally looked upon with 
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dread by all who were liable to serve, and with hatred 
and aversion by all who were in the ranks. 
Ieasures 
of the utmost severity were necessarily adopted to pre- 
vent desertion. As soon as a soldier was missed, guns 
were fired and the bells were tolled, in signal to the pea- 
santry to search the country; and woe to the man who 
harboured, or even concealed any knowledge of a deserter. 
As self-mutilation was punished by many years' impri- 
sonn1ent or by hard labour in chains, suicide became at 
one time 80 common in the Prussian army, that the 
eloquence of the pulpit was called in to check the melan- 
choly practice. l\Iost of the captains, and many of the 
subalterns of these armies were, for their rank, old men 
without experience-the very worst description of 
officers: for they had lost the hope, spirit, and buoy- 
ance of youth, so necessary to all subordinates in thp 
trying profession of arms, without having had the means 
of acquiring any practical knowledge in exchange. The 
field-officers, when not very old men, who still dated from 
the Seven Years' 'Var, were Inostly persons promoted in 
eonsequence of superior influence; and, as is too often 
the case in our own country, with a total disregard to 
professiol1allnerit. The hosts so cOlnposed and officer- 
ed-for all the German arll1ies were formed on the 
Prussian model-were comlnanded either by old Gene- 
rals who had served under or against Frederick II., or 
by young princes or nobles of high rank, who, owing to 
a thirty years' peace, were necessarily destitute of 
experience, and whose knowledge was confined to what 
they had witnessed at the Potsdam reviews; for the 
military renown of Frederick was at this time so over- 
whelming, as eompletely to crush beneath its weight 
every military thought and idea not to be found in his 
books, or regulations. 
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FrOlll annies 80 composed and cOlllDlanded, which 
were never very nun1erous, and were besides supplied 
by a worthle
s cOllllnifo'
ariat, no very brilliant actions 
could be exp('cted. Still the very circuln
tallces of strife 
that rclie,'ed the Jncn fron1 the ordinary routine of 
suffering peace duty, and to a certain extent struck oft 
the shackles that a false RJsten1 of discipline inlpo
ed on 
the natural bravery of the German soldier, led to the 
performance of actions, that, if properly followed up and 
Ï111provcd, might haT'e produced the most decisive re- 
sults. But the confidence of the leaders sank before the 
first obstacles, just as the spirit of their men was rising; 
and the individual courage of the soldier will effect little 
when not properly backed by the mental courage and 
spirit of his cOlllnlander. 
Ûnp of the main causes that aided the progress of the 
French Hepnblican and Imperial armies,-of tho Re- 
volution itself indeed,-may be found in tho fact, that 
there was not, when the war commenced, a single man of 
eminent talents at tho head of any of the continental 
cabinets or armies. Soldiers and statesnlen were still 
tho blind disciples of Frederick the Great; they \\,,('re 
upright and honouraùlo men no doubt, but are neyer 
placed by history above the level of ordinary luedio- 
crity; and were ill calculated, therefore, to act leading 
parts in extraordinary tinlcs. 
The British troops, though the first tð check th(' 
soldiers of revolutionary France, wero the last with 
WhOl11 they carne into decisive contact. Luder the ad- 
eI 
ministration of 
Ir Pitt, England had recovered from 
the 10ss08 6u
tainea during the ill-conducted .American 
'Yar, but had derived no nÚlitarJ knowledge from the 
fatal contest. ] [('r resources had improycd; but her 
anl1ie
 were feehlc in Il11nlht'r
, and wretched in organ- 
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ization. This was owing partly to the antiquated 
notion, that regular annies are dangerous to constitu- 
tional freedom; and partly also to tho mistaken belief, 
that an insular and commercial nation can require 
l11aritime forces only, and is independent of trained 
and disciplined soldiers. The practice of selling mili- 
tary rank was also attended with injurious consequences. 
This practice, derived from the dark ages, long abolished 
in ever)'" other country in Europe, and disgraceful to an 
enlightened nation, caused, anù still causes, the scienc
 
of anl1S to be so entirely disregarded in Britain, that 
there is not at this day a single known work on the 
higher branches of the art of war in the English lan- 
guage, though the richest of all modern languages in 
every other department of literature. Young men of 
fortune, conscious that they could purchase preferment, 
were most indifferent to professional matters; and the 
less wealthy, fully aware that knowledge and n1erit 
would be of no avail without n10ney, were ready enough 
to prefer amuselllent to study, and trust to chance for 
professional success. 
Iilitary knowledge-fr0111 the 
know ledge required by governments and ,V ar 
linisters, 
showing the services on which troops can be eft'ectuallJ 
mnployed, down to the knowledge required for com- 
l11anding regiments, companies, and arn1Îes-was there- 
fore totally wanting. 
The Duke of York did lnuch to remove the abuses 
that had crept into the service; he also improved the 
discipline, and introduced the German uniform system 
of exercise into the army. But his n1ilitary ideas had 
been formed exclusively at the Potsdall1 reviews, under 
Frederick II., whcre unfortunately he imbibed all the 
martinet notions that distinguished the Prussian schooJ 
in the latter years of the great monarch, without per- 
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cei\?ing that many of the practice:; then In vogue wero 
Inore vexatious than beneficial; while others again, 
thou
h well suited perhaps to Prussian troop:;, were 
tota1l)' at variance with the best luartial qualities of 
our people. 
The almost unparalleled succession of failure:) and 
disappointments that n1arked the first fifteen years of 
the war, was the consequence of these profc
sional and 
l'olitical errors. Except at j;"ontenoy and Almanza, 
the soldiers of England had never been defeated in fair 
awl open battle-field; many enterprises had failed, 
conuuandprs had beell foiled, but the soldiers had never 
been v3n<luished. .A.ud yet such was the evil fortunc 
attpnJing the British a flUS during tho early part of 
th
 great Hevolutionary cOllte:st, that with this fact 
clearly c.
tahlislH'd hy history, a belief arose in Eng- 
land, was repeated by entire parties, by senators anù 
legislators, and lou(lly cheered in Francc,-a belief, wo 
say, that tho unconqucred soldiers of England could not 
fight. 
In regard to the navy, Dritaiu wa
 1110re fortunate. 
The conduct of the government had indeed been as cuI- 
paòlp towarcls this departInellt of tho scrvice a
 towards 
the arnlY. 
Iany of the 8hips were haruly Fea-worthy ; 
the 'materiel was insufficient iu quantity awl inùifferent 
in quality; and the working of the whole 8ystCIll was 
faulty in tho extreme: Lut tho cOllllnercial Inarillo of 
the clnpire, thcll at the height of pro:-õpcrit,y, had rearc(l 
up a class of 
CaJncn who IHoro than atoncd for every 
deficiency. The f-till. gallantry, and daring of thc
e 
l1lcn; their buoyant and cla
tic spiriÜ-, athletic power, 
energy and re
ources in danger; their perseverance unùer 
difficulties, exceed all prai
e: they stanù alone in the 
hi"tory of wars, perfect nlodcls ûf the lloùlo clac:s to 
YOLe 1. 1$ 
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which they belong. 'Vhether the navy had profited by 
the difficult lessons of the American war, or retained the 
spirit lighted up by so luany events of the contest, we 
shall not pretend to say; but certain it is, that frOlll the 
very COlnn1CnCClnel1t of hostilities, they brought with then1 
to the contest the n10st decided superiority over all the 
adver8aries they were called upon to encounter. Victory 
seenled to have settled permanently on the British flag: 
there was nothing practicable that British sailors were 
not ready to attempt, and nothing that could be deemed 
above their skill and courage. Ko enemy was too numer- 
ous, no position too formidable to be assailed; and inde- 
vendently altogether of the great naval victories gained 
b.r fleets and squadrons, the battles fought against 
single ships, and the exploits performed in boating 
expeditions, furnish a train of noble actions, unsur- 
passed in the collected annals of human daring and 
heroism. 
The French army having formed the real lever that 
raised Kapoleon to power, requires of course some par- 
ticular notice here. The Revolution had completely 
disorganized the troops; and France could only oppose 
nU111bers to the powdered, pipe-clayed, and well-drilled 
armies of Germany: but these numbers were at first 
inspired with the idea of contending for liberty, and 
the independence of their country. The absence of all 
tactical regulations naturally made the soldiers resort 
to the mode of fighting most congenial to their char- 
acter and disposition. The scarcity of officers left 
the doors of honour and preferment constantly open to 
merit and enterprise, whilst en thusiasm easily found 
remedies for every deficiency. The commanders, too, 
knowing that their lives depended on success, were 
neither scrupulous nor deficient in boldness, and spared 
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not tho num Wh01l1 revolutionary decrees, backed hy 
the guillotine, sent in ll1Jriads to tho ranks. The drma- 
gogues of tlw Conveution placed every Frendnnan 
capablo of carrying arlUS in requi:Ûtion for the service 
of thc stato; fourteen arn1Ïes were raised, and 1,1 uO,OOo 

oldiers ùrought into the field. Such numbers, in
 

pired by the wild drCaIU of freedOlu, and not unfrc- 
qucntIy aided by skill and ability, were of courso 1110re 
than a HUtteII for the feeùlo annies and luiserablc sys- 
tem of tactics on which tho allies had alone founded 
their hope of suecess, alill which, as it proved, they did 
not even know how to use. Inferior ill cavalry awl 
artillery,-in which tho Iluperial armies aftcrwanl
 
!'urpas:5ed all the annies of Europe,-the first Hepub- 
lic.:ans placed their principal rclianco OIl infantry; anù, 
unaùlo to Inovc with tho regularity of their cncn1Ïe
. 
they fornled largo nlaS:o'e:-::, covered with tiJ"aillem',ç; 
au(l wisely avoiding the open countrJ, fought only OIl 
broken ground, and in villages, where their peculiar 1110tlc 
of warfare, and the natural intelligenco of the Frcnch 
Fol,lier told to the greatest advantage. They arose fr01n 
their defeats with renewed vigour, gaincd victories in 
their turn-and nono are n10re elated by success than 
Frenchnlen. Tho ..Allies, astonished at this ucw sJsteuI, 
of which no mention wa
 n1a<.10 in their books, COlll- 
mitted tho great fault of meeting tIw Hepublicans on 
their own tcrms; and instead of availing thC111selvcs of 
tho advantages they might have derived frolH the dis- 
cipline of their infantry, and the superiority of their 
cavalry and artillery, fell into the ti)'aillcur sJ
t('n1 of 
their enemies, ill which the latter haù, fr0111 thp Vt'J".\. 
circulnstances that brought tl1eu1 to the fiehl, the 1l1O
t 
decided advantago. 
It n1ust also bo allowíld, that these first Hepullli
an 
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arlnÍes wero, in spirit, composition, and honourable 
feeling, far superior to the best of their successors; and 
old French officers, who served in the canlpaigns of 1793 
and 1794, and afterwards rose to rank under Napoleon, 
always spoke with more respect of these early soldiers 
of the Revolution than of the Imperial Guard itself. 
Though arbitrary levies had been raised in France 
from the COlTInlencement of the Revolution, it was only 
in December 17U8 that the regular conscription law, 
which renlained in force down to the very restoration of 
the Bourbons, was passed by the Directory. According 
to this sanguinary and despotic enactment, every Inale 
Letween 18 and 25 years of age was called upon to do 
nlilitary duty. The first conscription list for the Jear 
included all under tho age of 21; and the rf>sult of the 
hallot within this class amounted to nearly 80,000 
names. But if the service of the state denlanded a 
farther supply, the lists of those aged 22, 23, 24, and 
25, were successively resorted to. There was no excep- 
tion; and according to the original law, no one was 
allowed to purchase a substitute; but X apoleon, "i
hil]g 
to gain favour with the wealthy classes, altered this clause 
when he became First Consul, and allowed service by 
proxy :-an indulgence which, owing to the venality of 
l....rench authorities, o
casioned a traffic ill human flesh 
1110re repulsive than was ever prcsentf'd by the African 
sla,e-trade. 
Such a system of conscription, though attended with 
countless evils, inflicting with its sanguinary fangs 
frightful sufferings on tb
 people, could not fail to pro- 
duce a 111a
s of brave, able, and intelligent soldiers; 
surpassing, in mal1Y respects, those of the other armies 
of continental Europe, generally cOlnposcd, as we have 
sc(;n, of the most unfortunate refuse of the population. 
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Tho Frcnch authoritic5, however corrupt, wcro illlpcra- 
tivcly bound to furnish the requisite nuu1ber of recruits; 
ana as tho enornlOU
 sum.; (lemandcd for 
uù:stitutcs 
prcvented all but the vcry wealthy fr01n availing thcm- 
Fclvc
 of this nlethod of cxenlption, Joung nlen of tho 
hcst fanlÍlics wcro obliged to serve as private soldiers; 
FO that evcry corps an({ regilnent counted in it:; rallk:o; a 
nuulher of Hum of education and superior attaintncllt
, 
certain to cx
rciso some influcnce on the character of 
tho hcterogeneous Hlass of which they formed part. .Awl 
it was this influence, and the naturally gooe{ (lisposition 
of the tHCIl, that recleetne(l, to somr cxtcnt at lcast, 
Napoleon's V anelal 
'y8tenl of war, its plundcring requi
i- 
tions, and dark list of 
cornp:lnying crimcs. 
The wilù lifo of camps, so attractive to tho young and 
tho activo, the haùit of ruling with absolute authority 
in foreign countries, 
oon tcncleù to reconcilo tho con- 
script to tho profcssion; which wa:-.., besidcs, tho high 
road to wealth, honour, and distinction. K 0 rcwarù 
seeIl1ed, indeed, beJond tho rcach of X apolcon's solùiers ; 
domains, pcnsions, decorations, principalitics, were dis- 
tributed with lavish hand; anu the humùlest nlUS- 
kotcer in tilt" ranks could point to pecr, prince, awl 
nlarshal, who Ita(} been his preùecessor in tho lowly 
station ill which he toilcd, and from whieh he too Inight 
expect to rise by deeJ::; uf gallantry and daring. 
The lUanneI' also in which the contests were carried 
OIl tendeù greatly to influcnce the character of the 
arn1Ïes. Tho Hepublican anù Imperial governn1cnts, 
that never spared the lives of Frenchmcn, werc not 
likcJy to be 8paring of thcir advcrsaries. Conquered 
provinces wcre l)lunùered without mercy, anù treated 
with ruthless severity. .All the received custOlns and 
courtesics of war WCI'e di:-regardeù; ncutral rights 
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corned ; whatever could aid the hand of violence was 
srized without ren10rse, and whatever could check the 
Inarch of conquest levelled without hesitation. 
A nation taking the field with such principles of 
action, had advantages of which no other stato could 
avail itself. 'fhe established governll1ents of Europe, 
absolute as those of the Continent were, could not divest 
thelnselves of the shackles which law, justice, the rights 
of property, and the very institutions to which they 
owed their existence, imposed upon them. They fought 
therefore to disadvantage, even fron1 the first. K or 
were the l11Ìlitary measures of the allied cabinets better 
calculated to effect the objects in view, than the armies 
they sent into the field; not a single power evinced re- 
solution to C0l111nenCe the attack; all were successively 
and unwillingly forced into the contest. Even the 
French declaration against Austria, which could never, 
except under the nlost extravagant delusion, be looked 
upon as any thing but a clear proof of the aggressive 
spirit of the Revolution, failed to dispel the unfortunate 
lethargJ. Spain, Holland, England, Sardinia, remained 
as inactive as the German princes had been,-remained 
deaf to insults and provocations, and adopted no Inea. 
sure of energy or precaution, till forces were actually 
Inarched, and declarations of war thundered forth 
against then1. That the powers thus driven into the 
field acted without concert may be well believed; and 
deceived by the representation of the emigrants, believ- 
ing also that long continued anarchy had consumed the 
strength of France, they employed means totally inade- 
quate to the object,-insufficient to effect any thing 
against so powerful a people as the French. They for- 
got in their blindness, that "men and steel" may renlain 
where laws and institutions have been destroyed, and 
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that nations are rarely found more forlnidable in foreign 
war than when nerved to tho contest by tho toils of civil 
:-;trifc. Tho natural consequenco of these errors, which 
jealousies tended still farther to auglTICnt, was, that th(\ 
Republicans w()re victorious on all point,;; ("ros:,cd the 
Alps and tho I
hine ; and in the first campaign already 
carrieù their tricolor flag to tho banks of tho Schcldt on 
one siùo, and to tho Rivier;yt of Genoa on tho other. 
..A.nd if in after ,years Napoleon '8 eagles winged their 
flight far, very far, beyond theso narrow lin1Ïts,-if they 
tore with bloody talons the nlost distant, as well as tho 
fairest fields of Europe, it 111USt still be adn1Ítted, that 
much of their fatal success was due to the impulse which 
the 
"rench arms derived from the earliest eycnts of the 
war. 
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ITALIA:S CA:\IPAIGNS: EXPEDITION TO EGYPT; 
1 8TH BRC
IAIR A
D COXSULATE. 


THE arlny ofwhirh Kapoleon now assumed the con1manù 
consisted of 43,000 effective men. Besides this force, 
the French had a reserve of 10,000 men at Toulon, and 
20,000 more under General l{elIerman, threatening 
Piedmont from the north, and terlned the army of the 
Alps. Though the cOlnmander of the army of Italy had 
no control over these two corps, thoy lent hÜn never- 
theless most essential aid, for they obliged the Sar- 
dinian government to detach 20,000 men, under tho 
Princo of Carignano, to protect the northern frontier of 
the kingdon1. 
rrhe Allied arlllY, cOlnposed of Austrians, Sardinians, 
and X eapolitans, was considerably stronger, and al110unt- 
ed to 57,000 n1en ; not including the troops that con- 
fronted tho French army of the north. 
All accoun ts of the Italian cmnpaigns agree in stating, 
that the new General, on taking the command of the 
French army, found himself at the head of a half-starved 
force, nun1erically inferior to the enelny, cooped up in 
a barren corner of Piedmont, and nearly destitute of all 
the necessaries that could render troops efficient. By 
the san1e writers, the Allies are represented as being in 
the most perfect state of equipment, well provided with 
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cver
p thin1!. and conlnlanded by the Illost experienced 
oilicers in Europe. 
These 8tatemcnt
 aro singularly illustrative of the 
Inallller in which n1ilitary historJ has generally been 
written in Illodern tinlCs: they contain nlw:h that is 
true, and aro yet 
o Ï1nperfcct, that they lead to il1fcr- 
f'nces exactly the rcverse of those which a fnll knowleùge 
of the facts tends clearly to c
tablish. The caF'e stanùs 
thu:::. 
Tho allied armies amounted to :J7,OOO lTIen, and wero 
thus 
uperior to the French, who had only 43,OÜO ; but 
their :-;upcriority consisted principally in cavalry and 
artillery, the lea:;t useful arlllS in a luountainous country. 
They were al:;o better supplied than tho French; but 
the
e boasted Fupplics were not of the kinel that produ('c 
any favourable effect on the health, 
trcngth, and 
pirib 
of tho troops. It was not at that tilllC the CU.,tOlll for 
contincntal goVerIlll1ents to relca:;e their 80Iclit'r:5 frolH 
the constant state of half fanline to which they were 
rehrularly condenulCd; so that thcso vaunted 
upplic 
con5isteu of nothing 1110ro than tho u:-,ele"5 storc
 with 
which the arlnicl:) of thc period :>0 cou.-::tantl)p enCllIn- 
bercd themselves, but which contritlutcù nothing to the 
well-being of the Ineu. On the contrary, we know from 
many a well-authenticated ::;ta,teinent, that the troops 
suffered severely ii.on1 want and privation, stationed as 
they were along the high and barren ridges of the 
Appenines. 
i('kl1e!;s had Inadc great ravages in the 
ranks; and the mOl'ale of the army was, in con
equcncp 
of their situation anù previous defcat;::, at a. very low 
ebb. A few Iuonths only before the opening of the 
campaigns, 
larshal Colli, the Comlnauùer of the Pieù- 
Jl10ntcso arnlY, actually ùeclared that his troops werc 
totally unfit to meet the enemy. 
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The l;'rench were hungry and in rags, but they were 
the enthusiastic soldiers of the Revolution, drawn fronl 
tho best n1en of France. 
Iany were still honest be- 
lievers in the drealTI of freedOll1; a far greater number 
were anÏInated by accounts of the spoil and fame ac- 
quired by the Republican conquerors of Holland and 
Belgiu111; and all were eager to share in the flesh-pots of 
Italy. Is it Hot evident to C0111IDon understanding, that 
far more was to be achieved with such a fiery multitude, 
than with the mere drilled soldiers of Austria-the 
paupers in uniform already described-who saw nothing 
in the pa
t, prescnt, or future, to stin1ulate them to 
exertion? 
In regard to Generals, the advantage was also 011 the 
side of the French, independently even of the superior 
talents clailned for Napoleon. The latter was in the 
twenty-seventh, Beaulieu in the seventy-second year of 
his age. A new and splendid career, in which crowns 
and dictatorships were to be gained by daring and enter- 
prise, was opening to the former: the career of the 
latter had ahnost attained to its natural close. N apo- 
leon had received a good military education, which tho 
world-shaking events of the Revolution had developed: 
TIeaulieu was tho disciple of the pipe-clay and button- 

tiek school, which for upwards of fifty years had so 
suecessfully exerted itself to crau1p the lin1bs, fetter the 
n1Îllds, and crush the very souls of all ranks of n1ilitary 
Inel1. X apoleon was at least the equal of the rulers of 
France, who were besides partly indebted to hilll for 
their very power, which his sword had assisted to uphold 
on the 1:3th V ondClniaire-5th October 17Ü5,-agaillst 
the revolted Sections. Beaulieu, on the other hand, 
wa::; the servant ()f an aricient and vencrated Imperial 
})Jlla
tJ, the verJ prejudices of which cOInmanded rc- 
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spect; and was also tho unhappy tool of a deaf :l.nù 
blinù .Aulic Council. K apoleon was perfectly well 
acquainted with tho Appenine s , where he hatl serveù a
 
chief of tho artillery during the campaign of 1794; 
whcreas his adversary was totally ignorant of mountain 
warfare. Beaulieu was nevertheless an officcr of somc 
lllerit: he had fought with distin('tion in the X ethe1'- 
land--, and was far above the Illere martinet of tho school 
to which h(' belonged. llut this was not enough again'-t 
adversaries who brought the full unshackled force of a 
revolutionary people to the field; it was not even enough 
to obtain for him the confidence of his own army; for a 
party was formed against hiln abnost Ï1nmediately on hi
 
a

unling the comluand. 
X apoleoll again was by birth, knowledge, and educa.- 
tion, the superior of the officcrs he came to conl1nand ; 
for 
Ia
scna, ...\ugcreau, Joubert, :-;crrurier, though 
brave and daring leaders, wero only rough, ignorant, 
and illiterate men; and tho new General gained th
 
hearts of tho soldiors by his very first address, worded 
in the real French style of the period. It pron1Ïsed 
spoil and glory, and could not possibly fail of success. 
It would be utterly impossible, in a brief introduction 
liko the present, to give the reader tho faintest sketch 
of tho Italian campaigns, or to expose the incrediLlt' 
and extravagant exaggerations of which historians have 
been guilty ill describing them. ...\ll that can Lo 
ai(1 
here is, that from tho very first, the French displayed 
tho active and fiery cnergy, the recllcssness of conse- 
quences, which distinguished the Republican armics ot 
tho period. The subordinate leaùcrs evinced 011 evcry 
occasion 3. spirit of cnterprise, a thirst for victory, that 
atoncù for every CI"1"Or, anù remeùieù every disaster. 
.\11(1 when X apoleon already wavereù, after hi
 repulso 
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on the Carsaglio, his Generals assembled ill a council of 
war, seeing that victory alone could save them from 
destruction, urged him on to tho renewed efforts, which 
were ultimately crowneù with the most brilliant success. 
On the side of the Allies different conduct led to dif- 
ferent results. IIesitation, error, and tardiness, marked 
every step. The troops, though greatly discouraged by 
the defeats sustained during the previous mllnpaigns, 
still fought bravely, and were often victorious; but the 
skill and energy necessary to profit by their valour was 
eonstantly wanting. K or were timidity and vacillation 
confined to commanders; it extended to Princes and 
Cabinets, who, blinded by fear, checked even the best 
efforts of their Generals. The Sardinian goVerIllnent, 
alarlued by the first reverses of the campaign before any 
serious loss had been sustained, dreading, it is said, a 
J1epublican mOVeIuent in the capital, signed the treaty 
of Cherasco, and left the Austrians alone in the field at 
the very moment when the French army was in a posi- 
tion of the greatest possible danger. Some of the minor 
states refused to take a part ill the contest, and were 
ruined in the storm whieh they expected to avert by 
their trembling neutrality. Others, like .Vellice, de- 
layed taking arn1S till the power of Austria was broken, 
and were then crushed in thcir turn, as a reward of their 
pusillanimity. 
The people of Italy had unfortunately to pay for the 
feebleness of their rulers. The robberies committed by 
the French soldiers, who lived by requisition, at free 
quarters in fact, knew no bounds. Equally disgraceful 
was the rapacity displayed by the officers; while the 
deliberate and premeditated treachery shown by the 
C01''j.espondence * to have been practised by the General 
· Correspondence Inéùite Officielle ct Cûnfidclltiellc dc Ka,
 
poléon Bonapartc, 7 Y015. 8Yo, I'at'is, 1819. 
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and the' Director)'", was in the Inost perfect keeping with 
the conduct of the subordinates. ...\.nù when the sntfcrer:-:, 
exa:-;perated by insult and oppression, flew to arIns aud 
attackeù tho invaders, the latter, released fron1 all ;o:cnl- 
Llallce of J11oderation, avenged the
e acts of ho
tility by 
dee(ls of crue1tJ not burpa8
cJ ùuring the wildest inroads 
of IIuns and .VancJals. Tho barbarian::, Lurned awl 
Lutchrred; but itremaineJ for French con1nulndersto pro- 
clailn to the people of nomagna " what had been the fatp 
ofthewives:aud daughters of the slaughtered men of Lug-o, 
and to warn thelTI how they rou
ed the French volcano." 
The savage cruelties exercised against the in
urgents 
of Pavia, Lugo, Dena:::co, and the hnperial Fiefs, cast a 
dark and deep stain on the character of their author; 
for, independently of the ruthless nature of the deeùs 
thClnselves, they were conllnitteù at a mon1ent, when the 
nlo
t splendid success at the vcry oubet of his career 
ought surely to have awakened sonle generous fecling in 
tho most callous heart, or called forth some high and 
gallant Jisdain of feeble foes; but not a single exalted 
8entiment could be awakened, nor a single spark of 
noLle firc kindled in the cold clay of which the heart of 
Xapoleou was formed. "lwH in 1
14 the thn.ne of this 
ignoble Inau was threateneù, when his own po
:-:e

ions 
were in danger, he then taunted the pea:o:antr)" of the 
south of France with their want of patriotiHn, with 
inertness in refraining to sweep the 13riti
h invaders 
from the 
oil of the Great Enlpire! \Yhen his OWll 
cause was at stale, he called upon tho foresters of the 
y O
.TUCS to "hunt tho allie(} 80ldiers to death, evell a:; 
o 
they woulù hunt so Inany woln

 ;" caIleù upon hi;;: own 
people to repeat the ùeeù,; for whil'b he had butchereJ 
the unhappy Lonlbarùs anù HOlnagnese. And Jet this 
is the man fur whose bendit hi
torJ is to be lno
t shame- 
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fully falsified, and before whose fame generations arc 
desired to bow their heads down to the very ùust! 
The French having forced the passage of the Po, 
defeated the Austrian rear-guard at Lodi, and driven 
Beaulieu's army from the line of l\lincio, now attacked 

Iantua in forn1. The fortress was within a few days 
of its fall, when the arrival of 
Iarshal 'Y urmser with 
4G,000 lnen, which Napoleon and his biographers have 
augmented to 80,000, raised the siege, and led to the 
hattle of Castiglione,-the first in the series of actions 
that obtained for the victor the appellation of the " 
Ian 
of Destiny, " and gave rise to the fatal and too often 
repeated assertion, " that it was vain to contend against 
his fortune." And yet we find him displaying on this 
very occasion a want of firmness and decision amounting 
to absolute feebleness. 
The advanced corps of the French had been driven 
back, with some loss, by the Austrian van, and K apo. 
leon was, it seems, so dispirited by these trifling reverses, 
so completely broken down, deprived of all power of 
acting and deciding, that at a council of war, held at 
Roverbello, on the 30th July, he could COlue to no reso- 
lution, and spoke only of retiring across the Po. It was 
on the urgent remonstrance of Augereau that the reso- 
lution of n1arching against the enelny was adopted. 
The upholders of Bonaparte have, of course, denied the 
accuracy of this staten1ent, declaring that the COln- 
lnandcr-in-Chief was only ùesirous of ascertaining the 
::-entiments of his officers: but such puerilities should 
deceive no one; and the conduct ascribed to him tallies 
so much with his behaviour on other occasions, that v;e 
calluot possibly reject the account so strictly maintained 
hy the friends of General A ugcreau. Like all little- 
minded men, K apoleon was arrogant in the hour of pro- 
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spcrity, but in mOJnents of peril he was often weak in the 
extrClllC, wantiug resources himself and ready to lean on 
any arIn held out to his support: here bold counsel was 
given and boldly followed, but we shall seo the fceble ag 
readily adopted. 
This resolution led to the battles of Lonato and Cas- 
tiglione, in which tho FrClH'h wero successful; but the 
tinle lost by thcir first hesitation prevented them fronl 

aving the stores, battering-train and works; the former 
wero captured, and tho latter dClnolishcd by 
[arshal 
,y urlllser, when he entcred the besicged fortre
s. '"fhis 
officer's subsequent retreat, however, proclainled the 
French victorious; and tho boundlcss admiration and 
astonisll1TIent excited in Europo by the tenllination ùf 
this second act of tho Italian drmna, caused tho 'World 
to overlook the nlost essrntial feature of tho whole trans- 
action. Lost in wonder of what is tenned tho resplen- 
dent genius of Napoleon, and looking in scorn on hi
 
unhappy adversary, they forgot that tho de:::piscd and 
defeato(t conlmauder, whose tuany errors were no doubt 
evident enough, was nevertheless the one who had prin- 
cipally succceded in his object, and obtained the greatest 
share of advantages for tho causo which ho 
upported : 
and Jet such is tlw fact. 
Iantua was within a few days 
of its fall when ,V urIl1
er's advance cOIlllllenccd; h(" 
raised the siego, and captured the battering-train, which 
eould not Le replaccd, and tlnl
 rcndcrcd all llleans of 
reducing tho fortress, ex('cpt by tho c;;low proccss of a 
blockade, absolutely impo
sible. To havo counter- 
balan-'cd thi8 advantage gaine(l by the .Austriancl, Sapo- 
leon ought to have achieved a victory o"'\"cr 'Y urmsrr that 
should have lai(l tho Tyrol, and Gcnnany itsclf, open to 
invasion: but no such, ictory was gained, whatcvcr the 
French Inay a
scrt to the contrary, as their arlny was 
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chained down to the banks of the A.dige for more tllall 
six 11lonths afterwards. 
'rhe luany errors oÎ the Cabinet of Vienua, which 
hurried di;:;couraged, feeble, and half.orgauized arlnies 
forward to the relief of 
lantua, WhCll the fortress was 
ill no inl1nediate ùanger, can be as little related here as 
the error;:; of the Generals. The .Austrians were de- 
feated at Bassano, foiled at ATcole, and routed at l
ivoli, 
where the lucre appearance of a few horsenlen charging 
a body of skirnlishers, occasioned a wild and general 
panic, which carried the whole of .AlvillZY'S arulY in con- 
fusion fr0111 the fiehl. On the 2d of Feùruary, l\<laIlLué1, 
left to its fate, capitulated after a brave defèllce of eight 
nlonths; a period of time, which, if wisely employed, 
n1Ìght, as the parties wero then situated, have turned the 
scale cOll1pletely against the French. But eyery 1110Ve 
11laùe by the Austrian government, during these inl- 
portallt operations, justifies the remark of 1Ir Pitt, who 
said at the thue, " That Austria was ahvaJs a year, an 
anny, or an idea, in arrear." 
'1'he generous lnanner in which the .Austrian Minister, 
Daron Thugut, received 11arshal 'Vuflnser, on his return 
frOll1 this unfortunate canlpaign, desùrves to be llwn- 
tioned here, as it offers 11 f'triking contrast to the conduct 
80 often pur
ued by Kapoleon during his days of pro- 
sperity. Great and grave errors, which had cost the 
IIouse of .Austria very dear, might have büen charged 
against tlw unhappy COllllll:ll1Ùer; but the nlinister, so 
far from u
iug reproaches, interrupted the veteran's ex- 
pressions of grief by the following speech :-" Cæsar," 
he said, "conquered, Cæsar was conquereù, but was still 
Cæsar 
" Graceful worùs, rcuùel'eù doubly so by being 
addresseù to the unfortunate. 
In the short campaign of 1797, X apoleon was opposeù 
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to the .Arch-Duke Charlc:;:, who had been sent with rein- 
forCClncnts frUlll (
ertllany, to arrcst the progress of thu 
Conqueror of Italy; but his forces were unequal to the 
ta:--k; and finding hitllsclf unaLle to hold the line of tho 
Tagli
ullento, ho fcllLack into the interior of A.ustria ; 
and the CaLillct of Vienna, discouraged by so many dis- 
asters, 
ecing the very capital of the elnpirc threatened, 
solicited a truee, and entered into negotiations which 
ended in the treaty of Can1po-Formio. 
It has lung been tho opinion of n1Ílitary Inen, that 
the .Austrians hero yiehled at the very time when they 
should have persevered; for at the monlCnt whcn they 
8igncJ the arnlÍstice of Leoùen, the French had Lecn 
expelled the Tyrol, Uencral Laudon was advancing into 
Italy, another Austrian corps had recaptured Tricstc, 
and tho ,... cnctians were in arms on tho Adige; so that 
Xapoleon's communication was already completely in- 
tercepted. By their sul.nnissioll on this occasion, tho 
Inlperial Cabinet set the exmnple of that readincss to 
Jicld at the vcry time when the brave should strike 
hOlne, which was so fatally followed in after Jcar:5. 
IIaving crushed Yenice, as a reward for its cravcn 
conduct-as a reward also for its willing Llindnc5s in 
allowing itself to be duped hy his fabehooù awl treach- 
erJ-the cOIHlueror established himself at Pa
:-;aniano, 
where the preliminary treaty of Canlpo-Fonnio was 
negotiated. Anù hero we alrca.dJ find Count CobenLl 
struck by the rudo vulgaritJ of X apolcon's 11l3.1111er, and 
by that Inaligllal1t ant! revengeful di
position of charac- 
ter which was so often and so clearly di:-;plaJetl in the 
course of his after-life.. Tho prelÍ1uillarics of Campo- 
Forluio ha\ ing been ratific(l at Hallstat, tho "ucce;,::,ful 
negotiator proceeded to Paris, whero he was reccivcd 
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with the most boundless enthusiasm; and where he 
already appeared as the very superior of the government 
by which he was employed. 
And yet we learn from Bourrienne, that he was a 
11loody and dissatisfied man, brooding over the prospect 
of future inactivity, and irritated by the attacks of 
journalists and pamphleteers; a proof, in our estimation, 
that the best elements of greatness were entirely wanting 
in his character. Had he possessed elastic feelings, or 
buoyant spirits, they must surely have been awakened 
by the dazzling success he had experienced, and would 
have shown themselves in bright hilarity and generous 
ùeeds, offspring of the noble emotions that such a career 
could not fail to excite in a noble heart: for cold, 
barren, and worthless indeed must be the soil whence 
the SUll of prosperity can call forth neither fruit nor 
flowers. 

Iany wild and confused projects had, as we know 
frOln the COfì"'respondence, passed through :Napoleon's 
Inind during the Italian campaigns. Though all nlarked 
ùy a total disregard of every principle of justice and 
morality, as well as by a confusion of ideas singularly 
at variance with the opinion usually entertained of the 
writer, they have all one object-the acquisition of spoil 
and dominion-clearly and distinctly in view. Among 
these projects was one for the conquest of Egypt, already 
conten1plated by the French governll1Cnt under Louis 
XV., and now resumed by the Directory; but whether 
for the purpose of employing their too popular General 
at a distance from France, or under tho Ï1npression 
that benefit would be derived to their cause fronl such 
an enterprise, seems uncertain. Formidable armmnents 
were assembled, and on the 1 Dth of 
Iay the aspiring 
conqueror sailed frOln Toulon with 13 ships of the line, 
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11 frigate;.;, and 400 trallf'port
, convcJing 40,00u tried 
f'oldiers to the land of the Pharaohs. 
IIavillg escapod the llriti:-;h fleet, and reùuced 
Ialta, 
the .African shoro was gained, and a landing effecteù ; 
tho unorganizcd 3n(1 unùisciplined Turks, totally unpre- 
pared for tho hostilo visit, nlaking but ßlight resistance. 
Alexanùria was carried by af'sault, anù the wild SWarIllS 
of 
Imucluke cavalry drivcn into Upper Egypt after 
having been defeated in a Fkinni
h, tenlled tho Battle 
of the PJramids. 'Yhile preparing for this action, X apo- 
leon addres
ed to his anny tho well-known proclmnatioIl: 
" Soldicrs, recollect that from the SUllllllit of :yonder 
IllOIlunlcnts forty ages look down upon JOu !" 'Y orù
 
constantly held up to our adlniration, though not pos- 
sessing a particlo of ordinary IllCaning by which they 
can be reCOlnIl1CIllled. The victors of tho PJralui<.Is 
having entered Cairo without nlCeting allY opposition, 
wcre soon in po:;session of tho whole country; all rcsist- 
ance in tho open field having ceased on the defeat of 
the 
Imllclukes. 
It is very evident that Xapoleon undertook tho expo- 
t1ition to EgJpt with S011]e confused notion of Eastern 
cmpire or donlillion; but the wretched aspect of tIll' 
land having dissolved th(' pleasing drcan1, he became 
anxious to carry tho army back to Europe. The battle of 
Aboukir, and the destruction of the French fleet, having 
rendcred this hnpracticable, it was found necessary to 
organize the conqucst, anù in1provo the situation of tho 
invaders. .Aud it has, of courso, been asserted that his 
Eastern gov('rnn1(
llt was so able and mcritorious as to 
obtain for him the title of the "Just ::'ultan :" though 
we now know from the best possible authority, that the 
111easures of this :Sultan, and of his nCJs, as the Generals 
wcre termed, wcro deemed so fiercely oppressivc, a
 to 
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cause the sanguinary revolts which soon followed their 
arrival. The Ordonnateur en Clwl D' Aure, a ùeciùed ad- 
vocate of 
 apoleon, is forced, in his reply to Bourrienne, 
to 111ake the following rather unfortunate confession. The 
secretary had asserted that the COllunander-in-Chief, 
aware of the exactions of his subordinates, often mado 
thenI refund part of their ill-gotten spoil for the benefit 
of the n1Ïlitary chest. This the OrdonnatcwJ" treats with 
Litter irony. "
Ionsieur de Bourrienne knows very 
well," he says, "that these Beys would not have sub- 
mitted to such treatlnent, and understood perfectly how 
to keep and defend their portions of the booty. It i:; 
true that their exactions led to a catastrophe of which 

I. TIonrrienne gives a very unsatisfactory account: I 
mean the insurrection at Cairo. He ascribes it to the · 
Firman of the Grand Seignior, which Inay, no doubt, 
have had SOlne share in producing it ; but this was not 
the 111ain cause. The outbreak was occasioned by 
measures that irritated and maddened the groat body of 
the people. 'Ve brought our fiscal regulations with us 
to Egypt: we taxed property, labour, income, industry 
of every kind, and made use of every finan<;ial regulation 
known in Europe, and thus exasperated the inhabitants. 
As long as the question was only about the Prophet and 
his 15lanl, they submitted quietly; but the ffiOlnent their 
property was assailed they spared nothing. The insur- 
rection was the rising of a whole people resolved to defend 
their possessions." 
D'Aure supports his statement by quotations from 
Abdul Rahmun Effendi, son of the Ulema of Cairo, anù 
himself attached to the service of a mosque, who, in JlÌs 
account of the " Liberation of EgJpt," declares that it 
was" the tyranny of the French, and their system of 
taxation, which occasioned the revolt. A systmn," ho 
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aJs, H the 01j
ct of which was to legalize robbpry, aud 
which plared the property of every individual at tho 
lllercy of l
relll'h commissioners." 
The fierce insurrection occasioned by tho tyranny of 
the invaders Laving Leell suppreslõ:cù, even as those of 
Lugo and Pavia l1aJ been, full scope was given to tIw 
Egyptian Heign of Tcrror. A number of pri
oners had 
IH.'eI1 cOllfineù in the dungeons of tbo citaùd of Cairo in 
consequence of the troubles, aIlll were now led to death 
hy succe
:;iYe parties. X apoleoll tells ushÍ1n
elf, that frmn 
Í('ll to twenty" ere decapitated every night, and thrown 
into the Xile-murùered, in fact: forn1i , lnight executiQIlS 
('an hardlJ ùe
erYe any better name. X or did these l1]l1r- 
ders and robberies cea
e hcre; anù the sixth YOlUlne of the 
Correspondence Inéditc et Confidenticllc is full of orders, 
directing indi,.iùuaI
 to ùe shot without trial or cerCluony; 

ûlne accu
eù " pre1;cnn" of having ca!"ried arIns against 
the l
rel1ch, others of having 
poken against thenl, and 
somo for travelling without pa

ports. Eastern tyranny is 
CYCll called ill to aid revolutionary robbery; many per. 
sons arc orùered to be iluprisoned till they purchase their 
liberation with large EUlllS of nloney ; others are literally 
put to death beeause unable to raise the sunl:: demanded 
of theIne II istorJ inlposes a heavy and painful ta
k upon 
the writer who, ill the cause of truth, is forced to record 
a 
ucces8ion of 8UCÌ1 crimcs. 
The rea
OIlS wlJÍch led to the invasion of Syria aro 
Hut vL'ry dear; for tllO
C whieh X apoleon a

igns arû 
totally unùe:;ervillg of notice. At the head of l:!,OOO 
n1(
n and fifty picces of field artillery, he crosscd the 
desert, aud rcdueed the pctty fort of El-.Arish; 
tho 
oldicrs suttcring great privations during the 
rnarch, and vcnting bitter invectivcs 3gainst the 
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Itrpublic and the Savans, against all whom they looked 
upon as the authors of the expedition. Jaffa was taken 
by stOrIll; about 3000 men of the garrison are said to 
have fallen in the combat; 4000 1110re, cOlnposed 1110Stly 
of Arnauts and .Albanians, took post ill a large stone 
C(u'a"&ansa1'y, and continued to defend themselves; but 
offered to surrender on condition that their lives should 
be spared. The terms were acceded to, and the prisoners 
Inarched out to t1
e French calnp, where their appear- 
ance inlmediately excited the displeasure of Napoleon, 
who reprimanded his aides-de-camp, Eugene Beauharnais 
and Crossier, for having received their subnlission ; not 
knowing, he said, "what he should do with thonl." The 
lives of his own soldiers, who nlust have perished in 
destroying these 111en when driven to despair, never, it 
seanlS, entered his thoughts. During two days the cap- 
tives, tied together with cords, were kept in front of tho 
French tents, while a council of war pretended to deli- 
berate on the manner in which they were to be disposed 
of. On the third day they were marched to S0111e sand- 
hills near the sea, and shot by 111usketry ; those who wero 
at first only wounded being afterwards despatched with 
the ùayonet. The execution lasted a considerable tÏ1ne ; 
the victims nlet their fate in stern and silent composure, 
nor was the least attell1pt made to avert the unjust doonl 
by unlnanly wailings or entreaty,-those of superior 
station encouraging their followers to behave in a man- 
ner worthy the faith they deemed divine; anù nobly 
and bravely were tho exhortations obeyed evcn unto 
death. Tho bones of these unhappy nlen, bleached by 
suns and tempcsts, continued for years to whiten the 
sands where they fell, and to attest the truth of a talc 
so black and hideous, that Europe) familiar as it is with 
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crimcb of cvery ù.re, long refusc,l to creJit the con1nli
. 

ion of a deed so far exceeding aU the knowll Lounili of 
hUlnan atrocity. 
JJightly as X apoleon treats this wholcsale murùer in 
hi
 letter::)-lightly as it is treateù by too many French 
writer
, and bj' his worshippers in general-it can neither 
Lo palliated Ly sophistry, nor effaced Ly time: it will 
Lut d:trken in tho progress of years, stand conspicuous 
in the midst of surrounding crime by it
 unmatchod ex- 
ccss of hideousness, and cast even a shade on the genera- 
tion which could utter the name of its author without 
loathing and a.bhorrenco. "It Inight almost seem," f:ays 
Sir 'Yalter Scott, "that heaven set its vindictive brand 
upon this deed of butchery; for about tho time it was 
('01nmitte(l the plague broke out in the arn1Y," 
Though victorious ill tho battlo of )lount Tabor, 
fought against somo swarm
 of undisciplined 
yrian
, 
K apoleoll was foiled beforo Acre, and obliged to retire 
into Egypt. The siege of this now oecondary fortress 
caH:-; for no particular notice, except that it furnishes a 
plain illustration of tho system of war pursucd by 
X apoleon from first to last. Tho attacks consisted of a 
succes
ion of fierce a
saults directed again"t the l)rcach ; 
hut on no ono occasion was the slightcst attenlpt made 
to aiel thc assaulting COIUD111S by feints or e"calades, 
capable of calling off tho besiegeù, or wcakcning tho 
cffort:-; of tho defcnùcrs on the most important points. 
E \""ery thing was here, as on all occasions, trusted to tll(! 
t1ravery of tho troops; and it is in vain that wo 
eek in 
K apoleon's carecr for a 
inglo instance of wisdolJl having 
retrieved a day whcn valour ]md failcJ. 
The siege i13.ving last
d two Inonth8, and cost the 
army 3000 n1en, 'Was ultilnatdy obliged to Le raisl'd. 
Before the last assault, wo find S apolcon thus express- 
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ing himself to Bourrienne: "I see," he said, " that this 
paltry place has cost me mueh tinle and nIany men, but 
thing-s are too far arlvanced for us to recede without 
..... 
another effort. If I succeed, as I expect, I shall finrl 
the treasures of the Pasha, and arms for 300,000 men. 
I shall then an11 and revolutionize all Syria, indizuant 
. '-' 
at the cruelty of Dejzzar, whose destruction, as you 
perceive. the people solicit from God whenever an 
assault is attempted. I march on Danlascus and Aleppo. 
I augment my arIny by all the discontented in the 
country. I arrive at Constantinople with these armed 
masses, and overthrow the Turkish Enlpire. I shnIl 
found a new enlpire in the East, which will fix DIY sta- 
tion in history; and Illay possibly return to Paris by 
Adrianople and Vienna, after destroying the House of 
Austria." This speech, uttered at a time wben the 
population of all the surrounding districts was in arms 
against the French, when not a single 
! ussuhnan had 
forsaken his allegiance to join the invaders, and when 
insurrections were still breaking out in Egypt, can only 
he looked upon as a gigantic rhodmnontade ; the first in 
a series of F:Ï1nilar effusions we shall Jet have to record. 
\Yant, thirst, and di8ease, pursued the baffled Frel1(' h 
back to Cairo; but the sufferings of the soldiers made 
no impression on the heart of the leader, and after 
events prove that no wisdOlll was here gained by this 
fatal experience. Of the proposal to poison the sick 
-in the plague-hospital of Jaffa, little need be said at 
present; the suggestion 
peaks for itself; and we 
han 
unfortunately see tho principle acted upon at a future 
period. 
Tho Turks having landed an army at Aboukir, in July 
1799, X apoleon marched against theIn, and easily dè. 
feated their undisciplined 111ultitudes. This success 
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enabled Lim to return to France with the scmlJlance of 
a COIHlucror : be deserted his army therefore; abandoned 
theIn, as we know frOln l
lebcr's letter, in the most de- 
plorable condition; and em barkcù in spcrct on board 
a frigate prepared Ly A.(hniral Gauthaulne. Escorted 
Ly two other vessels of war, he arrived at l"rejus on the 
nth Septen1her, after a passage of forty-ono daJs. 
A.llcicnt hi
toriall
 would have descriLefl the n10rning 
on whieh ho again 
et foot on the soil of Europo as 
l11arked by dark and portentous O111ens. "Thc sun," they 
woulù have said, " was obscured, thrones and temples 
wcre shaken, and hostile fires flall1cd over n1ighty cities; 
armic
," they would have told us, " had fought in upper 
air, the blooù of the combatants bedewed the earth and 
disnut) ed its trembling inhabitants, whiltSt millions of 
gorcd and mangled spectres, flitting through the lurid 
light, rcndered day hideous, and proclaimed that 
Inillions were destined to perish by the insatiable ambi- 
tion of the n1an whoso rcturn was so fearfully announced 
to the world." And fatally indeed would tho omens 
havtJ Leen verified. 
But X apoleon landed under different auspiccs ; and he 
no sooner touched the soil of France, than the boundless 
acclaJnations of the people already told that hc was the 
ab:;oluto rulcr of tho land. 
During his intimacy with TalleyranJ, Count Gagern 
obtained pcrmission to aJdress some questions to him 
011 the great events of tho time; and as three of theso 
relate to the exact period of which we arc speaking, we 
shall herc give then1, together with the answers, exactly 
as wo find them in the Second Peace of Paris.- Talley- 
rand's rcply to the first question shows how unwortbJ 
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are the attelnpts 111ade to represent X apoleoll's desertioII 
of the EgJptian arIuy as the result of orders sent by the 
GOYernnlent. 
"Question. 'Yho recalled K apoleon frOl11 Egypt? .An- 
-,wer. Koone. The resolution was altogether his own; 
though it may have been suggested by the check expe- 
riplu'ed before Acre. He thought he could justify his 
return by the defeats sustained in Italy during his ab- 

ence, and which n1Ïght render his services necessary. 
The proof is, that he always said, his successors in com- 
uland of the army of EgJpt could have defended the 
('onntry if they had possessed any ability. 
., Question. "\Vho occasioned the 18th Brumair'? Ansu'e'r. 
Every body: but it was principallJ caused by discredit 
into which the Directory had fallen. 
"f2uestion. \Yhat influence did 1\1. de Talleyrand exer- 
c'ise at the tinle'? AnS'WC1.. He was frequently consulted 
hy Bonaparte, who confided in hiln, and believed that 
he entertained 1110narchical ideas." 
The conduct of the Directory had been rapidly tend- 
ing to effect the process which, in revolutionary times, 
'0 readily Inetmnorphoses the truncheon of 11lilitary 
('0111luand into the sceptre of royal or ùictatorial rule. 
Hegardless of the peace concluded at Canlpo-Formio, 
urgeù on by a Republican spirit of aggression, they had 
invaded Switzerland, seized on the states of the Church, 
and depriyed the I(ings of Naples and Sardinia of all 
their eOl1tinelltal possessions. Even their great Eastern 
pxpedition proved to be fitted out, not against hostile 
England, but against unoffendil1g neutrals, against the 
Turks and the I
nights of 
Ialta. Aggressions so un- 
principled left the continental states no security for 
future independence, except what could be established 
hy force of arlns ; and Russia having joined the coalition, 
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the war was again reneweù in I7!)!). Tho Allies were 
at fir
t Clninently successful. Tho Arch-Duke Charles 
was victoriou
 in Germany, and tho redoubted Suvarofl" 
liberated Italy, with the cxception of Genoa, from the 
Joke of tho French. Fortune, however, still clung to 
the Republican Lanners: Soult and 
[a
sel1a defeated 
the Hussians in Switzerland; and in IIolland, Gencral 
Brune foiled tho British expedition undcr the Duke of 
Y ol'k,-a termination of the campaign that dissolved 
the nlost powcrful coalition which had yet been forn1ed 
against revolutionary France. 
But these military triulnphs, however iU1portant at 
the time, only averted further disaster: they still left 
Italy, with the exception of Genoa and tho Hiviera, in 
the hands of the Austrians; added no new conquests to 
those formerly achieved, and added little therefore to 
the rapidly sinking power of tho Republican government. 
The Directory had, in fact, no hold on the affections of 
any party in France. It was hateù, as anti-revolution- 
ary, b.r tho Jacobins and fiery Republicall
, who
c 
power had been overthrown on tho 9th Thermidor, by 
thc very men now at tho head of affairs; and who had 
so greatly retrograded from tho revolutionary conùuct 
and doctrincs of the Convention and it::; frightful COlll- 
mittees. The Royalists were naturally hostile to thos I 
who occupied the placo of the Bourbons; tll(' K ational 
Guard and citizens of raris recollocted with no favour.. 
able feeling the grapo and cannister shot that dispersed 
them on tho day of the Sections; and tho ma
s of tho 
people, who bad derived no benefit from the revolution, 
sighed for change and novelty. The respectablo part 
of the community, which had so gladly rallied round the 
men who oycrthrew the sanguinary demagogues of the 
Ueign of Terror, were alienated by the corruption, venal- 
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ity, and arbitrary conduct of the Directory; and the 
anny, still fiercely democratic in sentiment, felt no at- 
tachment to a body universally accused of aristocratic 
predilections. But the governluent, though feeble and 
despised, had for five years been in full and perfect ope- 
ration, and had effected great improvements, the merit 
of which has most unjustly been given to Kapoleon. 
On the fall of the J acobins, society had illlmediately re- 
turned to the decencies, and to many of the elegancies, 
of civilized life; the laws were obeyed; there was nei- 
titer anarchy nor revolt; even forced loans brought sup- 
plie!!:, and the difficulties resulting fron1 the maxilllum, 
and froll1 the frightful depreciation of the revolutionary 
paper-currency, had to SOlue extent been surmounted. 
The al'luies were triumphant; and though Italy was 
108t. Switzerland had been added to the earlier conquest 
of the Republic,-the frontiers of which still reached 
far beyond their original limits. All these circumstances 
are, however, carefully kept out of sight by the ordinary 
historians of Napoleon, who represent him as having 
rescued France from the danger of foreign invasion, as 
well as fron1 the 1110st frightful state of internal anarchy 
and confusion. 
Projects for the overthrow of the government had 
already been in agitation when Napoleon rea('hed Paris, 
and the enthusiasln with whip,h he was received by tlw 
people, n1ade the disaffected look tohin1forsupportin their 
undertaking. The milit.ary part of the action had origi- 
nally been intended for the young and gallant Joubert; 
but his fall at the battle of N ovi now left tho part open 
for S apoleon. The Directory, though possessing strong 
('onstitutional as well as revolutionary powers, were yet 
so feeble from internal dissensions and want of confidence, 
that the intrigue for their overthrow was actually carried 
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on in open day, anfl known to nearly all Paris. Barras, 
the only man of talents and character among tlw Di- 
rectors, had been long tired of Republicanism, aud wa.. 
in communication with the Bourbons; the .\bbé Sieycs 
and his shadow Roger Ducos were parties to the pro- 
ject for overthrowing the government of which they 
forlned part; the other two were hardly known even h}. 
name. 
Against :5uch feeble foes victory could har(lly b(. 
doubtful; and yet was defeat nearly sustained, owing to 
the conduct of 
 apoleoll. .How c0111pletely he failed at 
the moment of execution is not denied even by hi:-: 
worshippers: he was obliged to leave the lIa11 of the 
.A.ncients in utter confusion, and was carried half-faint- 
ing fronl tho .AssClnùly of the Five II undred bJ S0111(' 
grenadiers who CaIne to hi" aiel. Tho blow was sup- 
posed to have failed; SipJ(
s, TalleJrand, awl Arnauld, 
had already called for their carriage
, when IJueien 
Bonaparte, President of th(' Council of Five HundrplI, 
refusing to put his hrother's outlawry to the vote, left 
the lIa11, placed hinu,elf at tho head of the troop
, anel 
called upon theln to di
perse tlw "a!'scInbly of hriganù..:, " 
the" repre!'entatives of tho poignard," as he tcrmerl tlua 
!'cnato over which he had so lately prc
icled. 
Tho soillicrs replied with shouts of " Long live Bona.. 
parto !" but when orùercù to advance and clear the IIaU, 
they hesitated. "Is it for the }tcpubli(' we are to 
III arch ?" they inquired. Life and death hung 
u:--penù- 
eù 011 that 1l10lnent, when Lucien's presence of n1Ïnd 
again gavo the decisive iInpuI:5o. Drawiug his sword, 
he declared he would plnnge it into hi
 brother's hcm t 
if ever he turned anainst the constitution; and 
I urat 
o 
giving the 'Word "Forward!" the grenadiers followed 
him, and soon di.spcr;,('ù dIP tumultuary a
.,embl:' 
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During the whole of this scene, Napoleon trelnbled like 
a leaf, and with his head bent down over his horse's neck 
remained totally incapable of any effort. " Assassins 
hired by England had," he said, " attelnpted to murder 
him;" and while repeating these idle worùs, his unguid- 
('d charger was carrying him away from the scene of 
action towards the bridge of the Seine.* 
Victory achieved, the conspirators assembled their 
friends and passed a decree in the name of the two 
Councils, announcing the adoption of a Consular Consti- 
tution, and nOlninating Napoleon, Sieyés, and l
oger 
Ducos, consuls, with ahnost dictatorial power. 
The government in the hands of a successful soldier, 
supported by the favour of the anuy, soon gathered 
strength, and acquired the confidence of a great portion 
of the nation, which, harassed by so many convulsions, 
were anxious for the establishment of son1e pennanent 
authority. Popular favour gave the consuls, or the First 
Consul rather, for the others were cyphers from the very 
e0l11n1encement, the most enthusiastic support: and it 
Inust be adn1Ítted that Napoleon ll1ade a skilful use of 
the advantage; obtained credit for some acts of forbear- 
ance, rather than of clC111ency, very unusual at the 
period; while the proscriptions that already ll1arked the 
first days of his absolutisl11, were overlooked as too l11uch 
in harlllony with the or<linary acts of revolutionary 
governmellt:-; to attract attention. 
The new Constitution of Sieyés established a council 
of state, composed of well salaried functionaries named 
by the government, but exercising no control whatever 
over any branch of the executive, acting only as a con- 
sulting and advising council, projecting, alnending, and 


* Capefiguc, yol. i. 
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discu:--
ing the Iaw
 and pIau,; proposed for the bcnefit f 
tho country, or the honour of the government. This 
council, which could excite no jealou:-:y, was greatly 
augmcntccl by X apoleon, who oftcn presided at their 
deliberatiolls, and luade thCln, while Consul a
 wcll a
 
Enlperor, one of the Inain anù 1110st benefieial enginc.. 
of his goverIuucnt. 

Iilitary succc
s was SOOI1, however, rcquired to givl 
cOllsistcncy and lustre to the consulatc; nor was X apo- 
luon slow in òecking for opportunities to acquire it. The 
victorious tern1Ïnation of tho la
t call1paign, the retrca1 
of tho Engli
h and Hussians frOll1 the sceno of Conti- 
ncntal warfare, which left .Austria alone in the arcua, 
had rcndcred large Republican arIllies disposable. The'-c 
were now marched to tho lTIOst Ï1nportant points of 
action; all dischargcd soldiers fit for scrvice wcre rceallc(l 
to thcir standard'3, and levies of conscripts raiscd in 
evcry dcpartInent of the warlike ltepublic. Gencral 
.:\Ioreau led a powerful arluy into Germany; another, 
tcrmed tho .Anny of Rcserve, cOll1posed, contrary to 
usual asscrtion, of tried and warlike troops, * wa;o, 
assClllbled at ])ijon, and led acro
s the Grcat and Littll 
8t Bcrnard into Italy. At all perioùs of history n1Ìli- 
tary banùs have crossed theso mountains ; alwaJ
' cxcept 
ill wintcr, ùcclned practicable for travellers; andaltllOugh 
the difficulties of the passage wero con
idcraùh', they 
have been vastly exaggerated by historians. 
X apoleoll himself assumed the conunaud of thi:i 
anny ; but did not, acs so 1l1any faùles a

crt, aceompany 
tho troops in their toiliome nlarch, and cncourage them 
by his prcsence. lIe renlailled tranquilly at Lau
aJlIH..' 
while the troops wcre crossing tho llloulltaill, and only 
rejoincd thenl in the valley of .A.05ta. The cirruitol1'; 
.
 Succtateur :\Iilitnirc. '.01. vii. 
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tnarch followed by the invaders after their descent from 
the Alps, first to Chiavasso, and then to 
filan and Placen- 
tia, occasioned the loss of Genoa, so long blockaded by 
the Austrians. And though the French had 80,800 men 
in Italy at the opening of the campaign, they fought the 
decisive battle of ßlarengo with only 28,160 present in 
the field; while the Austrians, who cOlnmenced opera- 
tions with 74,141 men, brought 28,496 into action. 
Of the battle itself no account can be given here. 
During the early part of the day events turned com- 
pletely against the French, who were driven fron1 their 
first position, and pursued far across the plain. The 
Consular Guard-hurled forward in the first of its fields, 
even as the Imperial Guard was in its last, and de- 
scribed as having opposed a rock-like resistance to 
every attack-suffered a complete overthrow: all who 
escaped the sword having been captured. Resistance 
appeared to have ceased, and Napoleon is described as 
riding about, "with depressed looks, extremely agitated, 
braving danger better than disaster, atten1pting nothing, 
and expecting every thing fr01n fortune." 
It was past five o'clock when the arrival of General 
Desaix at St Juliano arrested the pursuit, and when a 
charge of eavalry, executed by General I{elleflllan, over. 
threw not only the leading division of the Austrians, but 
drove back the whole centre of their arn1Y in shameful 
flight to the very bridge-head of the BOrIllida. General 
l\ielas, a veteran seventy-six years of age, having been 
slightly wounded during the early part of the action, 
and moro seriously hurt by the fall of two horses shot 
under him, had been carried to the rear ; the two officers 
next in seniority had also been wounded: the conse- 
quence was, that at the most important moment of the 
battle, the army found itself without a command('r. 
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The corps to the right and lcft, undcr Ûtt and O'Reilly, 
that still continueù their unopposcd advance, and might 
casily, by closing in, have dispersed the French who 
were following the chase as wildly as the vanquisheù 
were flying, seeing the fire retrograde so rapidly to- 
wards the llormida, and receiving no orders, fell back 
ill the SaIne direction, but made no effort to retrieve the 
battle, which terminated between nine and ten o'clock 
in the complete victory of the Republicans. 
The battle of 
rarengo certainly placed the crUWll 011 
the head of K apoleon ; though, if we believe a widely 
circulated and generally accrcdited anecdote. the victor 
was not, on this occasion, so great as his victory. Hc 
had not ordercd the brilliant onset which decided the 
day; General Kcllernlan saw and seized the opportunity 
for striking the bloW', and the chieftain dcigned, it 
scems, to be a little jealous of the fame the sûbordinate 
had acquired. 'Yhen the real victor entered the room 
in which Xapoleon with his staff and a nUlnber of 
Gencrals was at supper after the battle, the C oIlsul onlJ 
said, "Ah! l{ellerman, JOu made a pretty gooù chargE' 
there;" to which the offendcd officer replied, "Y C
, 
Citizen Consul, I have placed the crown on Jour heaù :" 
an answer that caused l{ellerman to be ever afterward 
 
kept in the back-ground. 
Shortly before the action, Gencral 
Iclas had writtcll 
to Lord l{eith', stating, that in case of reverse he should 
throw himself into Genoa; but he now abandoned a 
rcsolution which promised to be attended with the best 
advantages, and entered into negotiations with the COJl- 
queror. By the convention of 
\lexandria which fol- 
lowed, the Austrians resigned all Piedmont and LODl- 
bardy, as far as the 
Iincio, for the sole benefit of being 
allowed to withdraw their army without obstacle; and 
c:! 
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thus set the first exanlple of the many fatal convention
 
which in after years tended so greatly to facilitate the 
progress of the French; by inducing commanders to 
resign a cause on the first frowns of fortune, before the 
best efforts of arms had been tried, and luerely on the 
craven belief, "that it was in vain to contend against 
,
 I " 
;.
 apo eon. 
The passage of tbe Alps, and the recovery of Italy, 
by a single battle, excited univorsal astonishment in 
Europe, and the boundless admiration of all, whether 
in or out of France, who were favourable to the new 
Consul or Republican cause. Considered in a political 
point of view, as an enterprise conducted in a manner 
best caleulateù, if successful) to dazzle the Inany, and 
captivate the imagination of the Parisians, it certainly 
tleserves the highest praise: strategically examined as 
a n1ilitary operation, it can deserve little or none. 
The nlarches and counter-nlarches, from the foot of the 
St Bernard to Chiavasso, and frOlu thence to 
1:ilan, 
occasioned tho loss of Genoa: having superior forces in 
Italy, the French cOllllnander fought his decisive battle 
with inferior nU111ÙerS, and was indebted to fortune rather 
than to skill for his victory. He was besides so situated, 
with his comillunication cut off, and in the n1Ïdst of 
hostile fortresses, that defeat would have proved nlore 
ùisastrous to him than it did to his adversary, had the 
fûrtunes of the field turned against him. 
The pretended echelon movemont, rnouvement de con- 
versiún, as Berthier and Napoleon term it, by which the 
battle is said to have been gained, the throwing back 
of the left wing while the right maintained the village 
of Castel-Ceriolo as a pivot, are mere puerilities fit only 
to deceive the ignorant, and to furnish the observant 
with some standard by which to estimate the judgment 
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of the 1lIen who devised them. Uastel-Ceriolo WL1": 
besides in possession of the .Austrians during the whol(:Io 
of the actual battle. The progressive accunlulation of 
false statC1nents successively ordered by X apoleoll hÏ1n- 
self, which disfigure Berthier's Relation de l 1J taillL 
de J[(u'cngo, are fully exposed in the .J..1Iemm.ial dl. Depuf 
de la GUC1're for 1
28. The yolulne lays bare the gro",,:,- 
est historical forgery ever perhaps practised on the world. 

Iany writers, carried away by their zeal in favour of 
the French Emperor, have compared his march acru')
 
the .Alps to IIannibal's cúlebrated passage over the sauw 
nlountaills; not perceiving the small dimensions to which 
the ill-judged comparison necessarily reduce the nloclurll 
cnterprise. From Dijon to the foot of the ...\.lp:;. the 
French army had only to perform a short and easy lllarch 
through subject countries, and over good and travelled 
roads. The march of Generaì 
Ioncey's corps, which 
passed the 8t Gotharù, was equally secure, antI still 
shorter: General Uethencourt's division started frOlll 
Lion, at the very foot of the Inountains, whero it had 
been quartered. IIannibal, on tllC' contrary, had to 
perform a march of 8UO n1iles, through the territoric
 
of strangers and barbarians; and was often forred to 
fight his way against hostile tribes aud nations. 
X apoleon was head of the governlllCnt as well as uf 
the ann)', and was able to comluand all the resourcc..: 
that France could furnish; his troops were natives lit 
the ::;anle land; they knew the country they were aùout 
to invade, and were confident of victory against cnen1Ïe
 
they had so often vanquished in battle. IIalluiLal had 
little assistance to expect fronl Carthat,c, where the 
IIanno faction thwarted all his efforts; and the sworù 
was oLliged to furnish him with resources. The Cartha- 
ginian soldiers were children of clifferent lands: they 
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t1iffered in language, nlanners, habits, and nlodes of 
fighting; and their wild and varied a!';pect presented a 
living picture of the many races and climates included 
within the lill1Ìts of the ancient world. It was only hy 
the genius of their leader that such a host could be 
rendered efficient, as it was the confidence only which 
they reposed in his wisdOlll and vaìour, that could 
inspire them with courage to encounter foes by whOln 
they and their fathers had been so often def<:ated, and 
from whom the very state the)" served had been forced 
to purchase a humiliating peace. 
The French army set out upon their expedition, 
animated with the hope of conquests and an early peace, 
and cheered by the news of the first victories which the 
armies of the Rhine had achieved. Hannibal's army 
eould only anticipate a series of sanguinary cOlnbat.s after 
their arrival in Italy: the dreaded passage of the Alps 
was to them but the first step in the career of danger. 
Though IIanniballl1ay not perhaps have crossed the St 
Bernard, lllanyarmies had done so, both in ancient and 
Jllodern times :* the path, if difficult, was not therefore 
unknown or untrodden ; and Napoleon could hold out to 
his soldiers the exalllple of the Cartbaginians. IIanni. 
hal had no predecessor, and was obliged to discover, and 
often to construct the very roads necessary for the pass- 
age of his arn1Y, The greatest difficulty the French had 
to contend with was occasioned by the transport of artiI.. 


· In the )'éar 69, the army of Cæcina }un'ing defeated the 
IIelvetii at Vindomissa, returned into Italy oy the 8t Bernard. 
.An anny of LongoLards perform<>d a similar march in 574. ""hen 
Charlemagne undertook his expedition against the Longobards, a 
dhision of his army, commanded by his uncle Bernhard, crossed 
the St Bernard. In the tcnth century several Burgundian, 
I talian, and Saracen armies, passed the sr.me mountain, as did 
DerthoM IV. Duke of Thuringia, in 1160. 
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]('ry; but they were aidcd by tlH
 cxertiü1l5 of the 
peasantry hired frOJll all the neighbouring districts. 

Iany of IIannibal's soldiers had never seen snow or 
ice; his elephants, totally unused to travel in frosty 
regions, nlust have occasioned hiIn lllOre trouble than 
the French experienced from the transport of their 
guns; and instead of being aided by friendly Inollk:-:, 
and by au active awl well-paid peasantry, he had all 
the savage hordes of the mountain wilderncss to COll- 
tend with. X apoleoll had tnaps, plans, and topographi- 
cal surveys to guide hin1 ; he had able engillcer
, anù 
all tho advantages of tHodeI'll science and n1achinery to 
furnish a:-:
istance. lIannibal had to collect his illfor- 
Ination frOlll ignorant or treacherous ùarl>>arians, a
 
often willing to lead the strangers to their ruin, as tú 
assist thenl in their progress; and it was only to tIIC 
gf'nius of their leader, that the extraordinary host he 
commanded could look for the Ineans of overcOJning the 
various obstacles constantly springing up in their path. 
Of all the n1Ílitary expeditioll
 recorded in history, 
there is none, perhaps, that for gra.nòcur of conception. 
daring, skilful, anù long-continued perseverance, can b · 
('oI11parcd to the gigantic 
nterprise of Ilannibal. Tht: 
expedition of .Alexander may be 11101'e ronlantic, and 

urrounded by more barbaric 
plelHlour; but whcn We 
consider that the one had Persians, and the other 
Hon1ans, to coutend ahainst, tlu.'n Illust the son of 

\nlmon, great as he wa
, yield the palnl to the n1an 
who for fifteen year:) carried on a war in ItalJ
 aided 
by no resources except tho&e ho deriycd fron1 his genius. 
('ourage, aud lofty patriotism. 
The winter campaign in Bavaria followeù on the 
campaign of )larengo; and Honeral 
[oreau having 
gained the d;cisivo battle of Hohelllin!len, obliged the 
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Austrians, weakened by so many years of defeat, to sue 
for tenus, and sign the treaty of Luneville, highly 
advantageous to France. But popular as this brilliant 
I;)uccess rendered the Consul with the bulk of the people, 
it did not ilnmediately check the murderous designs of 
hostile factions, faluiliarized to crime by the long courSe 
of the Revolution. SOllIe obscure J acobins entered 
into a conspiracy, the details of which are lost in the 
confused statements of the French police, to assassinate 
hiln at the theatre: betrayed and arrested, they were 
punished with death. Four royalist conspirators acted 
a Inore decided part, and fixed upon the 24th December 
for the execution of the foulest attClnpts at Inurder 
recorded since the well-known gunpowder-plot was pro- 
jected in our own country. 
..As it was known that the First Consul intended to 
visit the opera, two of the conspirators, Carbon and 
Saint Regent, placed an explosive machine, justly tenned 
an infernal one, in the Rue Saint Nicaisse through which 
he had to pass. The machine had the appearance of a 
water-carrier's cart, and attracted no suspicion. When 
Napoleon's carriage approached, Saint Regent fired the 
train: the explosion was tremendous, twenty-two per- 
sons were killed and fifty-six wounded, and many of the 
surrounding houses seriously damaged. Napoleon'5 
escape was almost miraculous: his coachll1an was driv- 
ing very fast, so that he had passed the fatal ll1achine 
by about a second before it exploded. The Consul pro- 
ceeded directly to the opera and took his seat; but he 
was not calm and composed as it is usual to assert; on 
the contrary, he was agitated and looked around, as Cape- 
figue tells us, with an anxious and inquiring glance. He 
was, however, received with tho most enthusiastic cheers 
of the audience, who, naturally shocked b
 an attempt 
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o dark and crÏ1ninal, exprc
sed the lllost unfeigned joy 
at the escapc of onc, whose wonderful elevation cven 
Provi(lenco seemed to lcgitimize by the markc(l protcc- 
tiun vouch
afed him. 
...\11 X apoleon's biographers have, of coursc, prai:-: 'ù 
the caItuncss and self-posses
ion which, as they Fa)", he di
- 
played on this occasion; though they seem, as u
ual, to 
be rather prenlature with their panegyrics. J osephillc':, 
carriage was folIo\\ ing that of tho Consul; but ,owing to 
S01ne accidl:ut she did not leave the Tuilcries till a fe\\ 
seconds after her husùand, awl as the leading coachman 
drove very fast, shu had not overtakcn him when the 
1nachinc was fired; so that by extrclue good fortune, the 
explosion took place between the two carriages, and only 
:;hattercJ the windows of tho second, slightly woundiug 
Hortense Beauharnais in the arn1. K apoleon knew that 
his wife and <<laughtcr-in-Iaw were close behind him; he 
knew that the street was full of people, but instead uf 
halting to ascertain the fate of thosc who, it is pretended, 
were so dear to hiul, and certainly deserved to ùe so, in- 
stead of halting to aid tlw sufferers, to arrest ùy hi
 pre- 
sence and authority the further Inischief that might ha\
 
IJcen in progress, he ordered his ('oachman to drive 011, 
and arrived safely at the opera. IIis flight on this occa- 
sion,-the flight of the huslmlld, father, anù chiet Inagis- 
tra.te,-frOln so drcadful a scene of ùeath and ruin, is Illore 
ùi
graceful, evinces a n10rc callous heart, a grcater want 
of lofty firmness anù character, than the flight of the 
"Olnluander who Jeserted so InauJ gallant and ruineù 
arn1Ìes in the hour of adversity. 
But though he evinced little prescnce of luiud in tlu. 
lUOlllcnt of danger, ho did not fail to profit bJ the crÌIni. 
Hal attenlpt it
elf, in order to cnlarge the bounds of his 
powcr. The JacoLin party wcre naturally "u
pccte(l of 
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being the originators of the plot; and an edict was easily 
passed, condemning without trial a hundred and thirty 
of the most notorious te1'rm-ists to perpetual banislllnen t. 
Seventy-eight were transported to Cayenne, the others 
were long dragged from prison to prison in France, and 
treated with great severity; so that it is not easy to see 
on what authority English biographers assert that N apo- 
leon, scorning the remains of this now powerless party, 
cancelled their sentence ; the fact is, that he was weak 
enough to dread the Jacobins, even to the last day of his 
reIgn. 
N or did his efforts 8top here; anù Thicbauùeau gives 
us the details of the long debates that took place in the 
Council of State, on his repeated and strongly-urged 
proposal to pass a decree for the imlnediate execution, 
without any trial, of fifteen or twenty individuals of the 
J acobin party,-a party to which he had hilllself be- 
longed, and which, however criminal its conduct had 
often been, was innocent at least on this occasion. 
Better measures were not however wanting at this 
time; and the recall of the mnigrants, and the restora- 
tion of Christian worship, though acts that aln10st forced 
themselves upon firmly-established authority, reflect just 
credit on the consular governnlcnt,-a credit greatly 
enhanced, indeed, by the opposition both measures were 
certain to experience: for atheisnl and republican selfish- 
ness were still deeply rooted in France. Owing to the 
Consul's indifference, or to the power of the latter feel- 
ing, the decree for restoring the unsold property of the 
e1nigrants was very imperfectly executed; and the words 
of General Delmas, when high Inass was for the first time 
celebrated with pomp in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
show too clearly the sentiments entertained on religious 
í3ubjects. " What thought you of the ceremony?" said 
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S apoleon to the Republican soldier, as they left the 
church together: "Oh, tbe mummery, "-Gapucinade- 
replied tbe other, " was wen enough; and only wante{l 
the presence of the couple of million of Frenehmen who 
got thenH
clves killed to abolish what you are restoring!" 
The ulCntal infirn1Ïties of the Emperor Paul of Uu

ia 
are well known: frOIll being the enemy of France, he 
became tho admirer of the Consul, and the deadly foe of 
all his aùversaries. And K apoleon, fortified by this new 
alliance, gave full scope to his gra
ping and aggressive 
ùisposition. Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany, 
wcre oppressed; and the power of France, far as it 
extended, cvcry where employed for the purpose ofnlcan 
extortion. The Gernlan Enlpire was rcmodelleù; the 
ecclesiastical and minor States secularized for the benefit 
of the stronger powers; the most shmlleful barter wa
 
openly carried on with lanùs and provinces; bribery 
and corruption were at their height; and the wishes, 
interests, and happiness of the p('ople entirely disregard- 
ed. It ic; fron1 the period of thcse ignoble transactions 
that the vast fortunes of Tallcyrand, of X apolcon'g bro- 
thers, and other high personages of the Consular Court, 
111Ust be dated; and it is only hy reading Von Gagc'l"n's 
account of his negotiations at Paris that any ('onceptioI1 
of the unworthy conduct of these uIHvorthy nlen can be 
formed. French writers often tell Ug that Gel'1uany wa
 
grratly benefited by these secularizations; and in SOlllP 
respects this may be true; but little thanks are òue to 
thenl llmrerthcless : the shot, the shells, the hostile fires, 
that de:;troy an old town, are not usually acknowledged 
with gratitude, nwrely hecause a new city may be raised 
u}Jon ruins they have occasiolleù. 
llritish arnlaments had rccaptured 
Ialta, and expelled 
th
 French front Egypt; a fleet sent to the Baltic had 
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gained the battle of Copenhagen, and dissolved the 
.N orthern Alliance. These were severe blows to the 
Consul, who, unable to avenge them by arms, strove to 
avenge them by libels. The death of his most zealous 
ally, tho Emperor of Russia, who, at the moment of 
which we are speaking, had fallen a victim to one of those 
palace revolutions unfortunately too comlnon in 
lusco- 
vite history, was thus announced in the 
Ioniteur:- 
"The Emperor Paul," said this official organ of slander, 
" died in the night of the 23d to the 24th 1\larch. The 
English squadron passed the Sound on the 30th of the 
same month; and history will inform us what connection 
exists between these events." 'Ve quote this wretched 
libel as illustrative of the character of its author, and 
not with any view of exposing a calumny which even 
Scblösser, fiercely hostile as he is to England, treats 
with utter contempt. 
The details of this tragedy belong not to our sub- 
ject: but the levity with which a Russian noùlûlnan 
of high rank treated the ruthless deed, deserves to be 
recorded, as it may help to throw some light on the 
feelings of Russian society at the period. Count 
1\1ünster arriving at Petersburg shortly after the Enl- 
peror's assassination, received an account of the atro. 
cious proceeding frOln a Russian nlagnate of high sta- 
tion. The Hanoverian diplomatist naturally expressed 
his utter abhorrence of the conduct of the conspirators ; 
to which the Russia.n replied with the greatest coolness, 
"But what would you have
 it is only our magna-charta : 
tyranny tempered by murder." 
The British government, always sincerely desirous of 
terlninating the war in an honourable manner, readily 
availed itself of the opening presented by the victories 
trained in Egypt and the Baltic; and believing that a 
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durable compact of an1Íty could be formed with the neW 
ruler of France, or wishing at least to give the experi- 
H1ent a fair and honest trial, entered into negotiations 
which endcd in the treaty of .Amiens. This treat), 
whir'h was far more advantageous to Prance than to 
Englaud, placed X apoleon in the prou(lest position it 
wa... ever his ùestiny to fill. 
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CIIAPTER III. 


:NAPOLEON EMPEROR OF FR,\NCE AND KI:SG OF ITALY. 


THE height of power had been attained; the Consul 
held absolute sway over the mightiest empiro of Conti- 
nental Europe; and never, during the many centuries 
through which the records of history extend, had fortune 
placed an individual in a position so lofty and enviable, 
and so wonderfully calculated to augment, by generous 
efforts, the ordinary sum of human happiness. Provi. 
dence seemed almost willing to show how much could 
be done for man, without eliciting from a hardened 
heart even one spark of that gratitude which is dispJayed 
by deeds of virtue and generosity. France, bleeding 
from the contests of internal factions; Europe harassed 
and exhausted by war; neutral States oppressed, robbed 
and insulted, sighed for continued peace after the long 
and destructive contest, the source of so much suffering. 
The sword was sheathed; and the political world 
.seemed to revive from years of distress, as nature re- 
vives under the genial influence of the SUIDlner sun, 
when the desolating tempests of winter have passed 
away: long estranged nations again greeted each other 
in amity, unimbittered by the deep hatred which the 
sanguinary events of after years engendered. Relieved 
from the toil, pres
ure, and dangers of war, good-will 
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to an wa
 for a moment at least the uuiver::-al feeling 
that pervaded the great Christian conlIDunity: it seemed 
a
 if the reign of .Astræa might again have been recalled 
to earth, had the ruler of Prance ùeen willing to a
sist 
in restoring her empire. 
.A new era. fraught with ncw, and therefore dangerous, 
iùeas perhaps,-fraught with new opinions, institutions, 
and mauners,-was openiug on the world; and it re- 
quired a strong power in the centre of Europe to check 
the extravagance, and give the fiery elements, called so 
suddenly into action, a wise and beneficial directioIl. 
Napoleon's military sceptre could have formed that 
power; v.-holcsOlne inlprOYCment could have expanded 
heneath his sway; and neighbouring princes, strong in 
hi" alliance, depending on his honour and justice, rc- 
lieved from the dread of seeing wild anarchy supplant 
amelioration, aTIlt hlood-stained tJranny ari::=e at the 
call made for liberal institutions, might have bestowed 
upon their subjects all the benefits of the enlarged views 
of policy anù goverrl1nent then in progress. 
K evcr, indeed, was a career so grc.at and noble opened 
to the occupant ûf earthly throne, as was opened to 
Kapoleon Bonaparto when firlnl}" established in hi
 
eurul
 chair. lIe nlight have closed the tmnple of 
Janus to the whole of that generation which, under hi
 
reign, was never to see peace restored; he nl1ght have 
encourageù trade, and a friendly intercourso between 
natioll", and obtained for France and her depenùcncies 
the "ships, colonies, and con1merce," which he coveted; 
he might havo 
ecured for her tho splenùid benefits 
which peace and good govcrnnlent were certain to con- 
fl:r on a countrJ of such vast influerll:c and capabilities. 
It rested with him to become the benefactor, not only 
of the country over which he ruleù, but of the ncighbour.. 
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ing statc::, and nations that followed in its n1Íghty orbit; 
and to merit by such conduct the ùlebsings of contcln- 
porary n1Ïllions, and the adn1Íration of Bucceeding ages. 
A luan of genius, or great talent, would have seen the 
glorious career thus open before him, and would have 
foHowed it with proportionate ardour. Endowed with 
inferior intellect, a n1an of noble spirit and lofty scnti- 
1l1ents, would have felt the duties of the high position 
impressed upon his very heart in characters of flame; 
such a 111an would havo taken bright honour for hi:, 
guide, achieved the lofty task traced out before hÍ1n; 
or had he faileù, would haye failed in virtue's path, and 
" died as honour dies." 
Let us now see how K apoleoll fulfilled the duties of 
his station. 
The ink was hardly dry with which the treaty of 
Amiens had been signed, before a new career of unju
t 
aggression was comlnenced. Holland aud Italy remained 
in the hands of the French; Switzerland was invaded and 
reduced to a real, if not a nominal province of France; 
and by a silnple decree of the French Senate, the king- 
dom of Piedmont and the Duchy of PiOlnbillo were 
added to the mighty Republic. And when England 
remonstrated against such acts of arbitrary usurpation, 
the answer was, that" they were lucre trifles, for which 
the government ought to have been prepared." 
Conduct so dOlnineerillg rcndered 111easures of precau- 
tion necessary; and the British refused to evacuate l\lalta 
till satisfaction for the past, and security against future 
aggressions should be obtained. But, overbearing in 
his" pride of place," the Consul threatened instead of 
negotiating. l\ilaùdened by the attack of the English 
press, he demanded the suppression of its freedom; in- 
sulted the British ambassador at a public levee, and the 
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countr)" itsclf by val'iouò5 act:5 of vindictive arrogance; a
 
well as in Ilulubcrless publications, especially in the low, 
swaggering, and insolent report of Colonel Sebastiani. 
The result is soon told: war was proclainled, and the 
wildest and most sanguinary contest that ever shook th
 
world 'g surface commenced. Combats were fought 011 
the land and on the ocean; "the great globe itself" wa;, 
one wide battle-field; and for twelve years tho sun never 
set on the vast scene of strife. GIOOlU and despondency 
gathered on the earth; even the good and the brave bcgan 
to despair of its freedol1l; and Europe was more than 
once strcwn with the wrecks of broken thrones and 

cattereù annies. A blood-reù doud settled over its 
ravaged fields, and was not dispersed till the efforts of 
banded and long insulted nations had shivered the 
throne of power, so long occupied by the man who 
chose to be tho world's oppres:-,or when he might have 
becn its benefactor. 
It is very evident, we think, that the Consul's arro- 
gant disposition, and total ignorance of the character of 
thc British people and government, luaùe hinl rush evcn 
. unwillingly into this new war. llis usual want of clear 
and distinct ideas IH'c\rented hinl frOlll percciving the 
plailllY-luarked lin1Íts-luarked ahllo
t by the ocean it
clf 
-of his vast and extensivc power. IIis haughty (le- 
nmnd
 wcrc nULtle ill the IJelief that he could ùrow - beat 
his adver
aries, and cOlnuw,nd SUblUissioll; and however 
willing to retract whcn he found hÏ111sclf deceived, was 
here, as we 
hall find OIl other occasions, too llluch under 
thc influence of false prid(' to 'yielù whik tin1e wa:, left 
hinl. 
So Fooner was he iufunncù of tlH' British declaration 
of war, than he resorted to a lucasure which provcd that 
the cOllte
t was to IJC carrieJ on in a lUanneI' neycr 
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before practised among civilized nations. Iris first step 
was to issue an order for the arrest of all the H nglish 
between eighteen and sixty, who were travelling in 
}-'rance. This gross breach of honour and hospitality 
occasioned great suffering and distress to many respect- 
able families: it ruined the hopes and prospects of many 
individuals totally unconnected with the profession of 
arm
. But it could impair the strength and resources of 
Hngland as little as it could benefit the cause of France; 
and was, therefore, a mere act of useless oppression, 
resulting far more fron1 the vindictive Inalice of a little 
spirit that meets with unexpected resistance, than from 
any fair views of national warfare. 
Having no n1eans of directly attf\
cking Britain-th{' 
very power he had called to the field-the Consul made 
the dcfenceless feel the full extent of his might. The 
neutrality of Germany was violated, and the Electorate 
of I-fanover occupied and most shamefully oppressed; 
French troops took possession of the kingdom of Naples, 
which fared little better; the people of Holland were 
taxed to maintain a contest carried on against their best 
interest; and Spain was robbed of her treasures to prepare 
armaments for the attack of a country with which the 
Spanish government was on terms of peace and amity. 
The adherents of the exiled princes, fancying that the 
renewal of the war with England offered them an oppor- 
tunity to effect the restoration of the Bourbons, entered 
at this time into some ill-concerted projects for the 
overthrow of the Consular govcrnlnent. IIow much 
they were deceived, betrayed into their injudicious con- 
spiracy by the agents of the French police, is known 
from the official publication of the Consular government, 
founded on the declaration of its own agent, Mehée de la 
Touche. 
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'fhi
 nIan, a low Jacobin, who with others had been 
unjustly inIprisone-l and tran
ported to the Isle of Oleron, 
after the atfair of the infcrnallnachine, haù, on his release, 
entereù into tho service of tho Frenrh police, a service 
eOllgenial to the 
cct of which he was a member. lIe 
was scnt to .Jer
ey, Guern
ey, anù England, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the emigrants and the Bourbon Princes 
with the hopes of effecting a counter-revolution; and 
suc'ceed('d 
o far as to obtain ron
iderable sums of money 
fronl thmll, while corresponùing with Talleyrand and the 
police. FrOlH London he went to Gennany, and entered 
into comlnunicatiow
 with 
rr Drake, the English AUI- 
ba

ador at the Conrt of l\Iunich, as well as with l\Ir 
Spencf'r Snlith, who filled tlw same situation at the Court 
of \\ìirteIllbcrg. Uuder tho pretence that funds ouly 
were wantiug to bring about a rising against the Consular 
governll1Cnt, he obtained nloneJ fronl both these diplo- 
mati
ts, who were evídently weak Incn, easily Ï1nposcd 
UpOll. 
rr Taylor, the English minister at Caf'scl, was 
also eoncerned in these wretched intrigues. \Vhcn the 
French authorities had tlnl
 C'ollected a sufficient llU111- 
ber of Jocuments to TIIako out what n1Ìght <lppear a casp 
against England, the)' published thelu to the world; 
IlIutilated and luisreprescnted of conrse, so as Lest to suit 
their own vicw
. Ancl the chief judge, Hegnier, who 
was still at tho head of the police, had actually the 
effrontery to bring forwarù, as all official dOCllllIellt, the 
ft'port of 
lché(\ dp In. Toucho, who, by his own decla- 
ration, signcd himself liar, spy, and vagal)ond : a witness 
fully. worthy of the cau
c he was e111ploJed to support. 
It will be necdlc
g to tell tlH' reader, that 110 Briti...h 
minister could ever, directly or indirectlJ, so far <1i:--- 

race hiIl1Sclf and his countr.r, v.s to project or cncourage 
tho 3,:;sas:,inatioll of tho Fir
t Consnl. There has never, 
'VOL. I. D 
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in modern times, been a single individual, holding any 
o3tensible situation under the government of these 
Islands, who would not have shrunk with horror frOln 
such a proposal, and with loathing from any person who 
could make it. But though it is very certain, that no 
cOIlspiracJ against the Consul's life was ever sanctioned 
hy the governl11ent, ever allowed to be forlned with its 
knowledge, it is very possible that exertions were made 
to support the cause of the expelled dJnasty. Such 
n1easures, if not of a very dignified character, are fully 
justified by belligerent rights. The Bourbon govern- 
nlents of France and Spain had frequently, when at war 
with England, instigated the partisans of the IIouse of 
Stewart to take ar)118 in favour of the exiled family; 
but they had never, on that account, been accused of 
treachery, or of instigating the assassination of English 
princes. Napoleon himself had resorted to such luodes 
of warfare, and boasted on one .occasion-falsely we 

uspect-of being in conllnullication with disaffected 
parties in Ireland; nor were these efforts to weaken 
open enen1Ïes, whether real or pretended, ever deemed 
treacherous; still less were they supposed to be connected 
with plots fornled against the lives of English or A us- 
trian princes. But no sooner were such measures 
directed against himself, no sooner was his own power 
threatencd, than he assailed the British goverllnlent 
with torrents of the foulest slander that ever recoiled in 
disgrace upon its author. All these miserable proceedings 
would not now deserve a single word of notice, had not 
several French and Gern1an writers-some even who 
have attained a certain station in literature, repeated 
thl' lnean an(l conten1ptible cahllunies-attempted to 
falsify history in favour of Napoleon, and to uphold his 
('haracter by blackening the fair falne of the nation that 
strHek him down. 
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Ii:;led by treacherous agents and injudicious friends, 
-induced to believe that a strong royalist part.r existed 
ill France-George Cadoudal, the redoubtcù Chouan 
leader, Gencral Pichegru, the conqueror of IIoUand, awl 
Ficycrnl other royalists of note, came secretly to Paris, 
where they expected to a
::,omble a force capable of 
openly attacking the Consul ill the n1Ïdst of his guards. 
They also expected the aid of 
roreau, with whonl 
Pic}wgru had several interviews; but this officer, though 
hostile to K apuleon, was not disposed to aid the Bour- 
bons; and the conspirators, deceived in all their anti- 
cipations, having never contemplated the assassination 
of the Consul, wore only seeking for means to leave Paris, 
when they were betrayed and arrested, 
'Ye are infornled by Desmarets. that Napoleon 
actually started out of bed and nlade the sign of the cross, 
when informed, at se\"'en o'clock in the morning, that 
his rival, 
Ioreau, was in cOlllmunication with the prin. 
cipal conspirators. If so, the Consul was more fortunate 
than Lord Byron's renegade, of whom the poet says, 


"His trembling h:md refused to sign 
'l'he cross he deemed no more divine; 
lIe had resumed it in that hour, 
But conscience wrung away the power." 


X apoleon's conscicnce was more subservient to his will. 
It appears frOll1 DeSlnarcts, Rovigo, and others, that 
the Consul took an active part in directing the proceed- 
ings of the polico at this 1110nlellt; awl that he evinceù. 
if wo belicve theso unfortunate paneg) rists, a singular 
drgrec of 
agacity in selecting for execution the per:50Di 


· Témoignngcs IIistoriqncs; ou Quinzc ans de Haute PoliC'c 
sons N aroleon. Paris, 1833. 
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most" likely to be intimidated, and to give tbe best infor- 
ll1atioll. The Gerlnan historian Schlösser, in remarking 
on the circu111stance, snys, "that it is afiìil
ting to find 
a great lnan thus occupied;" forgetting, in his admira- 
tion of the French ruler, that no great lllan ever was or 
could be thus occupied; and that a sbil.o at the head of 
ell1pire would forIn the 1110st repulsive sight n1en could 
hehold. It is iInpm:siblc, indc{\d, to represent Napoleon 
in a lllore unfa,Tourable light than his worshippers have 
donp, in relating the events of thesecollspiracies. Believ- 
ing that they are describing the conduct of a hero and a 
sage, they yet make hinl act and speak with a degree 
of vulgar and blood-thirsty violence, which show
 too 
dearly that the pictures are drawn fronl life; though. 
fortunatel,y for the cause of truth, by those who do not 
perceive the full value of the truth which they reveal. 
l\Ioreau acted a feeble part on his arrest, and was sen- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment, which the Consul 
comnluted into banislnnent frOll1 l
rance. Pichegru, 
who acted a bold and decided part òn his first exalnilla- 
tiOll, \Va:::; found dead in his bed on tIle lI10rlling of the 
7th of April, having, it was said, conunitted suicide; 
though the manner of his death gave ri
e to the very 
general belief of his having been secretly 111urdered. 
George, and the other conspirators, having been con- 
victed, were sentenced to death, and the greater nUlllber 
executed in consequence. 
'Yhile the trial of the accuseù was pending, another 
tragf'd,y was prepared aud acted with a degree of celerity 
and system that marked the cool, resolute, and practised 
hands of its authors. The Duke of Ellghiell, residing 
at Oppcnheim, in the neutral territory úf Baden, was 
seized in the night of 11 th March I})' a part)' of French 
troops who had crossed the Rhine. After a few days' 
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confinement in tht' citaùel of Strasbourg, he was cun- 
vp}red, post haste, to Paris, brought immediately hefore a 
Inilitary comnli
sion, and shot in the moat of Yincenne" 
on the vrry night of his arrival. 
X ot a shadow of evidcnce has cver ùeen brought tor- 
ward to show that this unfortunate prince was conIlccted 
with the con
piracJ' The very spot where he wa.s 
scized, weeks aftrr the arrest of the conspirators had 
been announced in all the journals, is sufficient proof of 
his innocence: for no sane man remains within reach of 
thc tiger's fangs after having aroused his fury. 
Though X apoleon 's adlnirers have only attenlpted to 
palliate, and never to defend, this ruthless murder, it is 
still allowed to stand in the life of its author, as an iso- 
lated action fronl which no infcrenees affecting his fair 
falllo and charactcr are to be drawn. In ordinary cases, 
assassination, slowly preuleùitated and systcmatically 
executeù, could only be atoned for by a life of virtue, 
sorrow, and repentance. !\Ioved by the agonized cffortq 
of a con"(,lous crinl1nal, "triving through suffering )'cars 
to purify h is heart frOll1 the blackness of comn1Ì tted sin, 
the world would forgive where even heavcn has prolniscù 
pardon. But X apoleoll added crime to ('rilHc, and led 
a lifc of pridr, arrogance, anù falsehood: he repented 
not; and we have a right, by every principle of honour 
that ever reigned on earth, by evcry law hUluau and 
divine, to demand the sanle verdict against hiIn that 
would be given agalllstanyother offender guilty of a f'oin1Ï- 
larconduct,-to demand that, instead of beingproclaiulCd 
by fanatical parties as the champion of justice, wisdOlU, 
and enlightened liberality, he should be brandeù by the 
voice of indignant mankind as a blood-thirsty slave and 
stabher. 
l' or werp these the only victipls of the Con
ul'o; polic
'. 
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'rhe peace of Amiens had offered him a fair opportunity 
for restoring the authority of France over the colony of 
St Domingo, which yielded little more than nominal 
allegiance to the Republic. A formidable arm
tluent 
was, in consequence, sent to the 'Vest Indies; and the 
Blacks, foiled in some trifling efforts to resist, submitted 
to the invader. But here also treachery marked the 
course of Napoleon's myrmidons, and led to their ruin. 
Toussaint L 'Ouvcrture, the Negro leader, was seized 
contrary to the faith of treaties, and sent to Prance, 
where he died soon after his arrival. It is generally 
said and believed, that his death was occasioned by the 
sufferings he underwent, having been tortured to make 
hhn reveal the place where his treasures were concealed. 
The actual commission of this crilue has never been 
proved against Napoleon; but there is unfortunately 
nothing in his character to clear him from the charge ; 
especially, as it exactly resenlbles the deeds committed 
in Egypt by his avowed orders. flow soon treachery 
met its just reward is well known. The Blacks, believ- 
ing themselves destined to destruction, flew to arms, 
attacked the weakened French, and expelled them the 
island. But the loss of a splendid colony did not retard 
the rise of Napoleon. 
The explosion of the infernal machine had augmented 
his power, and made hiln Consul for life; and the drcad 
of fresh convulsions, excited by the conspiracy of George, 
now placed the imperial crown upon his head, and mado 
him absolute ruler of France and Italy. The war with 
England was in full progress; Spain, which paid annu- 
ally a secret subsidy of three and a half luillions sterling 
to France, for permission to maintain a feigned neu- 
trality, was forced openly into the contest; and French 
and Spanish ships wen; falling rapidly into the hands 
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of the British. In the \Vestern hClnispherc, the tricolor 
had ceased to float over Inan y of the :French colonie
. 
while not a blow had been struck on the part of France: 
loud threats of in vasioll were the ouly weapons X apoleon 
had yet been ablo to wield in the contest. 
.Accompanied by his consort, the Elnperor at this tilno 
visited the calnp of Boulogne, and the various station
 
at which preparations were luaking for tho grand enter- 
prise. ',""hether he really contemplated a de;;;cent upun 
the British shores, is a question never likely to be solved; 
but the threat certainly called forth a noble and patriotic 
spirit in England, such at; no nation had ever before 
(lisplayed. Besides the army and militia, 500.000 
volunteers, composed of persons of all ranks and partie::;. 
assumed arm:) for the defcnce of tho country. The:o'e 
forces obtained a considerable degree of efficiency, nlost 
of the regimenti presented a 
plendid and martial ap- 
pearance; and though many were disposed to doubt 
their ability to contewl against the tried 50lclicrs of 
France, it should bo recollecterl, that the Prussiall 
Lan<.1wehrs, who in 1813 liberated Germany from 01'- 
pression, could hardly boa
t the training of t}1(\ British 
volunteers. 
From the coast, the Elnperor proceeded through tho 
ßelgian provinces to .Ajx-Ia-Chapen
. lIe was every 
where received with the acclmnations usually IJcstowed 
upon powerful and absolute princE;s; but the addresses 
presented to hinl in his progress wrre distinguished ùy 
an excess of adulation so gross and Lla
phenlous, that it 
is impossible to decide whether theJ reflect Inore di
- 
grace on thusc who prepared, or 011 hÏ1n who tanlelJ 
received theln. At Arras. the prefect in hi:i speech 
t:aid, that" God made X apoleon. and then rested frùnl 
his labours." 
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Proceeding to 
Iayence, he received a number of tbe 
lninor Princes of Germany; and it was here that Count 
Dalberg, chancellor of the German Enlpire, first sug- 
gested tho idea of taking up Richelieu's project of a 
Gerlnan Confederation, under the protection of France. 
It was from here, also, that tbe first invitation was sent 
to the Pope to cross the Alps, and attend tbe coronation 
of the modern Charlemagne; au invitation which the 
Pontiff accepted, in hopes of obtaining some concessions 
favourable to the Church. But though Pius VII. acted 
his part with meek dignity in the gorgeous pageant 
which took place on the 2d of Decmnber 180,,1, be gained 
nothing in return beyond. the respect of all who had the 
good fortune to approach hiln. 
The coronation of 
 apoleon had been very splendid; 
but it was the" crowning nlercy" of Austerlitz which, 
on the first anniversary of the day, fixed the diadem for 
so long and fatal a period on his brow. 
The treaties which stipulated the independence of 
Holland and the kingdom of Italy had been disregarded, 
and the French Ell1perOr continued to rule those coun- 
tries as parts of his own dominions; the neutrality of 
Germany had been violated whenever it suited French 
troops to cross the frontier; and by a 111ero decree of 
the French Senate, the Ligurian Republic, Genoa and 
its territory, was now added to the Grand Empire. 
Such unexampled conduct, added to the tone of haughty 
superiority assu111ed by France on every occasion, 
rendered it evident, that arms alone could furnish secu- 
rity against continued aggression. This conviction, 
together with !\fr Pitt's return to power in England, 
which, though it brought no military talents to the 
direction of affairs, gave the continental states confidence 
in tbe firnlness of the British Cabinet, induced Sweden, 
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Uussia, and 
\.u3tria, to join ill a new coalition for the 
avowed purpose of setting bounù9 to tho encroachnlents 
of au Blnpire as dangerous to its neighl>ours a
 the 
previous Republic had been. 
The Allies expected the aid of Prussia, and made 
great prOlnises, and cOll
iù('rable preparation
 also: hut 
Russia was distant, and the Engli
h government, totally 
unacquainted with the conduct of warlike operatiou.;, 
was tarùy; while Austria, standing alone in front rank, 
was rash and ha
ty, and sent its best arlIlY forward long 
before it coulJ. possibly bo supporteù. The French, 011 
the other hand, were perfectly preparpd; their troops 
were assembled in camps of exercise along the C03,-;t of 
the Chauuel, and took the field on the first 
ignal. 
The catastrophe of Vhn forlned tlw opening sceue of 
the war. Tho Austrian anny was under the orJers of 
Ueneral 
Ia{'k. This unfortunate otli('('r, who
o naUlO 
has uecOlno a tenn of reproac>h, was looked upon as a 
gooll war-ulillister, but known to be totally unfit for 
cOlumalll1 ; and Gentl aUtl 
Iiillcr, thp two ablest Jnen 
in (
('nnany, both prophesied, as their letters te
tify, 
that defeat would be the certain COIl'ieqnence of his 
being placed at the head of the anny; a prophccy too 
fatally justified by the r(lsult. * 
Aided by tho treachery of tho Court of )Iunieh. 

 apoleon lrd 190,ÛOO Jncn toward" the bank:; of tho 
Danuhe. DisregarJing Il('utral rights, living at freo 
quarters, tho troops nlo"\"'cd rapidly through tho fertile 
proviuces of Gern1any, and while General )Iack stood 
motionlps
 at Uhn, gathered in va
tlJ buperior nUlnhers 
011 his very lillo of cOlnmunicatioll. Several of the 
French corps might ha\c been attacked in detail; but 
the Austrian cOllllnalldcr seemed paral.rzeù; allowed 
his own detacheù parties to be separately dcstroJcù; and 


· Briefe YOU J oh<lnn '"on :\Iüllcr Schaffhausen. 1839. 
D2 
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when pressed back into DIm, capitulated at the head of 
2-1,000 men, without striking a single blow for honour 
and for safety. 

 one of the strategicallnovemellts, so loudly boasted 
of by the admirers of Napoleon, can ever explain the 
cause of the dreadful catastrophe that here befell tbe 
..L\.ustrian army; it stands unequalled in history, and 
shows us a great Inilitary operation carried on without 
a single spark of warlike spirit; a surrender without 
necessity, and a casting away of all the objects of com- 
bat without even an appeal to anTIs. This terrible 
disaster prostrated an ancient and tin1e- honoured lTIon- 
archy at the feet of a revolutionary adventurer; drove 
the scattered ren1nants of its arn1Îes far back into tho 
remotest provinces of the empire; and reduced the 
native soldiers of the land to fight as feeble auxiliaries 
in the ranks of foreign troops, who fron1 the far regions 
of the north came to their assistance. 'Ye laugh to scorn 
the extravagant adulation that ascribes such results to 
the skilful cOlnbinations of the victor: the bravo 111ay 
be struck down in close cOlnbat; but their arms can 
never be paralyzed by distant strategical movements, 
that still leave them, as they left them here, the free 
choice of a hundred fair and open battle-fields. 
The catastrophe of VIm can only be ascribed to the 
unhappy and spirit-crushing idea then so prevalent, 
" that it was in vain to resist Napoleon, and that all 
efforts to oppose the man of destiny were hopeless." 
This fatal idea, which too often preceded his victories, 
deprived his adversaries of all composure and self-pos- 
session, and made many believe they were acting wise aud 
moderate parts, when setting the dictates of honour and 
patriotism aside, they yielded io the influence of a miser- 
able delusion, engendered by feebleness, and circulated 
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hy fear, treacher.r, and 
clfishne
:"'. .A sinlilar iùea, or 
despondency rather, precedeù, in the an(.ient worhl, tht, 
Iuarch of the Itoman legions, and often Dlade king:') 
uHl 
nations despair in their strength, their fortune, awl their 
goù
, anù fall prostrate to earth as lifeless bodie:-:, ull tll(> 
first advance of arrogant and overbearing foe:-:. But ill 
Dloùern times nothing of this kind had yet been wi t- 
Ilc::;sed: for the convention of Alexandria was a deed of 
heroism when compared to the surrender of Chll ; ..\lc1a
 

aved at least the army intrusted to his care, wlH'rea-- 

Iack saved only the knapsacks and porttnanteaus. 
I t was long the fashion to assert, that .\Iac k had been 
bribed, and that 
"'rench gold and not arn1S had ettc
t
d 
his overthrow. The assertion is totally destitute of 
founùation. IIaving been cashiered by the scntcIH'p ot 
a. court-martial, the unfortunate general was rCdlH'pd to 
great p<,nury, aud only supported hi
 latter da
 
 011 a 
sll1all pension allowed hinl hy the EUlperor Franc'i
. 
The first barrier of opposition tll11S overthrown. the 
stonn of war rolled rapidly on towarc\;, the centrl' of the 
.Austrian dominions. 'Tiellna, unpr('pare(l for defence, 
,;urrendereù on the fir
t summOllS; anù the .Frt\Ilt'h 
having, by a pretended armistice, cll'ceived Prince 
J\ucrsbcrg and the Au
triall officer charged to dc:,troJ 
the briòge over the Danuùc, effected the pa:-;
agc of the 
river, anù estaùlishe<.l thenlselves 011 the left bank of the 
stremn. The adv:lnring Huc;:sians, gracluallJ joinc(l ùJ 
aùout 20,000 Austrian
, fell ùack into 
luravia, anù 
took up all unas
ai1ahlr- po
ition in front (If ()hnÜtJ:. 
llero they were gathering strength; and as tIll' ..Arch. 
Dulo Charles was already marchi'lg on Yienua with au 
unbroken arl11)' of bO,OOO men, the ehance
 of :iUCce
:; 
were turning in their favour, when tho resolution ûf sal- 
lyiug forth auù attacking the Freud. "a'5 unfortuuately 
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adopted. Gencral Kutusoff, the comlllander-in-chief of 
the army, and Prince Sehwarzenberg, both remon- 
strated against the fatal 111easure; but as the Allied 
Emperors were present with their troops, the authority 
of generals and ll1arshals was reùuced to very narrow anù 
uncertain lilnits. The want of supplies was also urged 
as a cause for this ill-judged advance. 
The battle of Austerlitz, which tefluinated the conti- 
nental war of 1805, was fought on the 2d of December, 
and ended in the total defeat of the Allies. I t would 
be as impossible here to give any description of the 
action, as to expose the many extravagancies with 
which historians have embelli8hed its ùetails; though 
one fable is too gross perhaps to be lefe altogether un- 
noticeù. 
IallY thousand llussians, a whole division it 
is said, perished in the Lake of Aujetz-the fire of the 
French artillery having broken the ice over which they 
were enùeayouring to effect their escape. Nothing 
bearing the slightest resern blance to such a catastrophe 
happened either during or after the battle; and when, 
in sun1n1er, the water of the lake was purposely drawn 
off, and search n1ade, a very few bodies only were dis- 
covered. 
The action ceased at three o'clock in the afternoon; 
tho Allies falling back to the position which they had 
left in the morning, and resuming their unmolested re- 
t.reat towards Göring SOlne hours afterwards. A single 
look at the l11ap and the relative situation of the parties, 
shows the falsehood of tho many assertions that repre- 
sent the retreat of the allied armies as entirely cut off, 
and the escape of the Emperor Alexander D1ade to 
depend on the generosity of the conqueror. The defeat, 
however, was decisive, and completely broke the resolu- 
tion of the Elnperor Francis: he solicited an arn1istice, 
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held an interview witlJ the victor, anù withdrew fronl 
the alliance at the very JllOlncllt whun the he
t chances 
of succ('
s were in favour of the allied cause. PruRsian 
troops wcre alreJ.dy in lllotion to intercl'pt the weakpucd 
French; and the .Arch.Duke Charles had arri,'ed 
within a few TI1arehes of Yieulla, "whell the fatal anni- 
stice," as the ..\.rch-Duke ,J ohn writes to 
[üll('r) u cru
hcù 
the hopeç; of t;O,OOO men, all eager to avenge their coun- 
try's wrong:;;." 
1'he battle uf Austerlitz, and the nlore fatal trnce 
which followed, placed in :K apuleon's hanùs a sCl'ptre 
of eOlnmanù which, if wiclùcd with orJinary skiU and 
111oderation, must long have ruled continental Europe 
from one extremity to tho other: ho now aln10st seemed 
what he had so often been called, " the man of destiny," 
intrusted with some high nlission which it was 110t 
given to the mero potentates of earth to resist. The 
falsehood, cruelty, and treachery. which nlarked his first 
steps after the acquisition of tl1Ís vast inclease of power, 
soon proved that the n1Í
sion intrusted to him was of 
the sanlO character as that intrusteù to ..\ttila anù 
Tamerlane. 
On the ocean, evcnts had been fatal to his hupes. 
A French and Spanish fleet, intended, a::: we now 
know, tu surprise St II elena, attack Surinam, nerbil'c, 
and Demerara, and throw supplies into St Domingo, 
had sailed fronl Europe, and reached the \Yest Inllies 
iu safety. ])eceivcrl by false reports, or informed of 
Lurd 
 elson's arrival in the Caribbean seas, tlH'Y 
nla.ùe no attC1upt to earry their principal instructions 
into clfect, and again made sai] for Europc, closely 
pursued by tliO British. .Arrived in the Bay of Biscay, 
they were attacked by .Admiral Calder, who cap- 
tUI'cd two of their ships; but having taken up the 
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Spanish squadron of Ferrol, and refitted their damaged 
ships, they made sail for Cadiz, where they obtained 
farther reinforcements. 'Yith thirty-three ships of the 
line; they next steered for the Straits of Gibraltar; but 
attacked by Lord Nelson with twenty-seven ships off 
Cape Trafalgar, they were completely defeated. Nelson 
was mortally wounded in the action, and only survived 
to hear that he was victor in the greatest battle ever 
fought upon the ocean, and that his country's flag had 
no longer a rival on the seas. 
Adluiral Villeneuve, taken prisoner in the action, and 
liberated on parole, committed suicide at Rennes, be- 
fore he reached Paris ; Napoleon afterwards accused 
this unfortunate officer of having, by disobedience of 
orders, frustrated the projected landing in England. 
The Admiral was, we are told, to have entered the 
Channel on his return frolu the )Vest Indies, raised the 
blockade of Brest, and, joined by the French fleet 
stationed there, was then to have protected the Boulogne 
flotilla while conveying the Grand Army to the shores 
of Britain. Not to say that there is great inconsistency 
between these orders and the authentic instructions 
we know the Adu1iral to have received on his departure 
from France, we must be allowed to doubt bow far an 
officer of high rank and experience would directly dis- 
obey the orders of an absolute and all-powerful sovereign. 

fistakes and slight deviations from orders are, unfor- 
tunately, too frequent to occasion much 
urprise; but 
that an admiral, cOllllnanding a large fleet, and intrusted 
with a most important service, should thrice sail directly 
south-first to Ferrol, then to Cadiz, and lastly to the 

fediterranean, when ordered to sail north and entcr the 
.British Channel, is what few will believe on the mere 
word of Napoleon Bonaparte. The boasted project of 
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inva,ling England, un lieI' the protection of Admiral 
YïIh'neuve's fleet, wa:; evidently an after-thought, put 
forwarù like the gigantic rhodonlontado of Acre-liku so 
ntany other
 we shall yet have to record-in the poor 
and puerile hope of concealing the real cause of failure, 
and retainingafancied appearance ofinfalliLility. Philip 
II. acted a nobler part on the loss of .Armad(t ; for when 
tIl(l unhappy conlnlander of that boa
ted arrllaInellt 
canle, on his return to Spain, to throw hinlself at the 
fpet of his sovereign, tho king receiv(\lI him with 
kindness, saying, "Arise, ll1Y Lorù nuke; I did Hot send 
forth nlY ships to c01ubat against the Clell1ents." This 
courteous act of grace, trifling in itself, cast a redeeming 
ray of light on tho dark l'haracter of the Spanish Inon- 
arch; all II shows, perhaps, how easy it is for tho rulers 
of mankind to gather golden opinions fronl tho rulpd, by 
tlw silllpiest expressions of feeling and sympathy. But 
N'" apoleun haù neither the feelings that prOlnpt, nor the 
ability to affect them, and invariably cast on his inferiur:, 
all tlw blmno of his PITors and his failure
. 
But naval victories alone could no longer check tht' 
progre
s of the French ...\utocrat. On tho Continent all 
upposition had cea
ed; .Austria had purchased veaco at 
a heavy loss; and France, alw:l)"s thirsting for luili- 
tary glory, and rellderell "ild with joy by the rich har- 
vest of laurcl
 her sovereign :tIlll soldiers had gaineù, 
]'C'a'lily s:wrificed eVeJl tho llaln
 and scnlblalll.'e of 
Fn
eclonl 011 the altar of PanIC and Conquest. X or wa:-: 
the EUlperor 'ìlow to a.vail hÌ1nself uf theso advalltagl'
' 
X aples, 
o long oppressed by French annies, had joined 
the 'oalition; and a general order, the first of the scric
 
that followed, now proclainled that the "IIou
c of X aples 
had ceased to reign. Tho kingdom" as 
OOll oecupied, 
and Joseph Bonapartp placed 011 the thronc, at the 
aDlO 
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tilue that the crown of I-Iolland was conferred on his 
brother Louis. Cruelty and oppression kept pace with 
these steps of ambition. The different countries occu- 
pied by French troops were crushed beneath the weight 
of heavy contributions levied for the benefit of French 
officers and employés i 111en of the highest rank net dis- 
daining to enrich thmllselves by the plunder of poor pea- 
"ants and humhle citizens. It was on this subject that 
Niebuhr expressed hilnself to Lieber, the author of the 
Reminiscences: "
othing," said the great historian, 
"can e"îceed the repulsive avarice displayed by the 
.French during the period of their conquests. I say it of 
the whole of them frOlll the highest to the lowest, their 
greed of money"-Geldgier-" was disgusting. You 
were then too young to know the details; but I know 
them. No other nation has evinced this mean trait of 
character: all have levied contributions and behaved 
harshly enough at times, but never in so open and bare- 
faced a manner. The f'rench were low in soul," -im 
innersten TVesen ;-" and, as a Inattcr of course, behaved 
without the least shame or reserve. There were excep- 
tions, no doubt, but they were only exceptions." 
,V orse however relnains to be told. A bookseller of the 
naDle of PalIn, of the free and inlperial city of N urem- 
berg, had, in the ordinary course of business, received 
and published a pamphlet, in which the alnbition of N a- 
poleon was arraigned in strong terms. After some delay 
he was arrested and conducted to ßriinnau, which the 
French troops still occupied in violation ûf the treaty of 
Presburg: he was there tried by a lnilitary commis- 
sion, anù sentenced to death. The unhappy man was 
not, as falsely stated in the report of his sentence, allowed 
the benefit of counsel, which the }1'rcIlch military-law 
grants to all accused persons: he denied to the last that 
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he had the slighte!;t knowledge of the contents of thp 
p:lll1phlct, till it was Inade the subject of accusation: 
but his 3

everation was of course di:--regarded, whrrf' 
('vpry appNtrancc of justice wa-; cOlnplctcl)" Eet asirlc. It 
was in vain tha.t the hHlies of TIrünuau presC'nted a peti- 
tion to General St IJilaire, ilnploring ll1Crcy, or at least 
a rcspite for tho condemned: that oftiecr declared it was 
out of his power to interfere, as the orfleI" for tho pri- 

oller's Íuul1cdiatc execution had arrived frOln Paris. 
lIe was 
hot accordingI)" on the 2Gth .August. 
The p
t1nphlet for which PalIn suffered does not, as 
Bignoll and tho few Freneh writers who allude to the 
subject tacitl)" adn1Ít, contain a single word or hint in- 
('itillg to luurder or rebellion. ,rhen, 011 the one hand, 
we consider the po,yer, n1Íght, and station of X apoleon, 
and the IlUlnble and utter insignificance of his victilllOIl 
tho other; when we recollect, that thid dark deed of 
lllurùer coul(l 'pring onl)" from the working of a heart 
uncontrolled b)" any power of mind, and rendered merci- 
less hy the :;lightest ca.use of irritation; '\\ e shall look in 
vain for a foulcr aud a ùlacker crillle mnong the long 
list of those \\ hich have I13nded down the naUles of so 
luau)" Ron13n EU1pcrors to the undying dete:4atioll of 
luallkilld. The ruler of luight)" nations, the victor of 
kings, thc chieftain at whose Ycr)" beck hundr('ù
 of 
thousands were reaùy to rush to battle, and whosc every 
wi:,h fortune had hastcned to gratif)., yet condcsecnds to 
stain his hands with the ùlood of an humble tru.desman 
 
I t is hardly po::siLle to ronceive a Inan of the mo
t ordi- 
Ilary intellcct, who, having attained such elcvation, 
would not ùe raised aùovc the mire of lllcancr ra

ion!' : 
hut, 3.:; we here sce, nothing could elevate the 
oul of X a. 
poleoll. This act of ruthless violcnce, conunittccl ù)" fo- 
l'f\ign oppressors on Gern1:ln ground, Inarked tho deep 
d
graùation into which the Empire had fallen; and tho 
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haughty insolence with which the French ruler thus 
treated an ancient and long honoured nation, was keenly 
felt by the whole of the German people,-divided even 
as they were into so many states and sovereignties. 
And if the hatred thus engendered did not show itself 
at the time, it still helped to lay the foundation for the 
retribution which followed. Gagern, though the repre- 
sentative only of a small German principality, diel not 
hesitate to speak out Inanfully on this occasion. "A. 
time will come, Monsieu/J" le ftlinister," he said to Talley- 
rand, " when this national insult will ùe washed out in 
torrents of blood. It can never be forgotten ;" and truly, 
indeed, were the gallant words fulfilled. 
N or was treachery wanting to complete the career we 
are here recordi ng. 
In their advance to the Danube, the French troops 
had violated the neutrality of Prussia; and the cabinet 
of Berlin, justly irritated besides by the many insults 
offered to Germany, sent Count IIaugewitz to the French 
head-quarters to demand, not only reparation for the 
violation of the territory, but the entire evacuation of 
Germany by the French troops. War was the alterna- 
tive in case of refusal. Haugewitz, always the aùvocate 
of France in the Prussian councils, delayed at the very 
mon1ent he should have acted; allowed the battle of 
A usterlitz to be fought; and then, instead of nailing, as 
a Roman would have done, his country's mandate to the 
very banners of the victors, suppressed the real object 
of his mission, and accepting IIanover as an iudemnity 
for the insult offered, signed a treaty of alliance with 
the conqueror! Conscious, perhaps, of the shameful 
nature of his conduct, he took care to stipulate that the 
disgraceful compact should be strictly concealed from the 
Allies till ratified by the king: but in taking this pre- 
caution he only forgot with whOln he was stipulating. 
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X apoleon was at this moment negotiating the peaoe of 
PresLurg with Austria; and tho latter power, still 
trusting to tho prOlnised support of Prus
ia, was holding 
out against some of the mo
t opprcssive demands of 
France.-whcn, in direct violation of the promise givcIl, 
the l-Iaugewitz treatJ was laid before the cOlnmissiollers 
tho very day after it haù been signed! The Austrians, in 
despair, and seeing themselves aLando
ed, yielded to the 
French delnands; and left Prussia alone in the arena, 
exposed to the haughty taunts and boundless arrogance 
of the French Emperor. 
IIaugcwitz was SOll10 years afterwards permitted to 
publish a justification of his conduct; and the Inaill 
ground on which he rest::; his defence ought tv serve 
as an important lesson to statesn1en. The cx-
linis- 
ter tells us, "that be entered in amicable arrange- 
n1ents with Napoleon, fearing that, ill case of a rup- 
ture, the victorious French army would invade :Sih:::,ia 
and the southern provinces of tho lTIona.rch y. ,. It 
is afflicting to think that the fate of empires should 
('ver havo been intrusted to an individual capable of 
rcasoning in such a manner. ...\. gentleman undertaking 
a diplOluatic mÜ:sion of the highest importance, at such 
a time, and under such circumstances, should at least 
have known so much of nlÍlitary affairs, as to be fully 
aware that an nnny, situated as the French were after 
tho battle of Au:;;tf'rlitz, situatcd at a distance frOlTI 1'(1- 
inforcen1cnts, in hostile provinces, in tlw depth of winter, 
and surrouuded hy nun1crous anù yet unbroken cllcBlies, 
woul(l ùecI11 tho l)ower of holding their own ground the 
greatest good fortnne which could befall them; and would 
certa.inly not think of invading other and still more distant 
rountries. Shortly bcforc the war, this very IIaugcwit 
had said. in an alterc'ation with the well.kl1oWIl Colonel 
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.31assellbach : "*-" I know nothing, anJ pretend to know 
nothing, of l11ilitary affairs; but I certainly do lay clainl 
to some knowledge of diplomacy;" and the value of 
diplomatic sagacity, unsupported by n1ilitary knowledge, 
was here fully and fatally illustrated by his conduct. 
The death of 
lr Pitt, on the 23ù of ,January 1806, 
brought the '
V11Ïg party into power, alid placed 
Ir :Fox 
at the head of the foreign office: and a petty trick 011 
the part of the :French Elnperor having led to a corre- 
spondence ùetween the two goverIllllents, negotiations for 
peace were commenced. And it was in the course of 
these negotiations that Napoleon offered, not only to 
restore IIanover, which he had shortly before given to 
Prussia, but to give the Balearic Islands to the I
ing of 
Sicily in exchange for the latter island, which he was 
desirous of reannexing to the kingdom of Naples: thus 
proposing to rob two allies for his own benefit. 
Hignon, speaking of this negotiation, says, "that 
England might have obtained terms as favourable in 
180û as in 1814." This is no doubt very true as far as 
England alone was concerned; but the diplomatic hi:5- 
toriali does not add, as he was in duty bound to do, that 
Englanù could not, in 1806, have obtained security for 
the independence of the Continental States; anù as she 
was fighting the cause of oppressed nations as much as 
her own, was in honour bound to continue the contest till 
the object was attained. The l
rench historian pays our 
country a great, though no doubt involuntary, C0111pli- 
ment by the remark; and shows that tho conùuct of 
Britain was as firm in 1806 as it was generous and dis- 
interested in 1814. '"rhe same writer, whose talents 
place him far above the ordinary idolaters of :K apoleon, 


'" Ilistorischc Dcnkwürdigkeiten zur Geschichtc des Fcrfalls des 
Prcusischen Staats, yon dcm Oberstcn yon IVla
senbach. 
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abo repc:lts, and with evident satisfaction, a rClnark 
nlade by Luchessini on the occa
ion of this ncgotiation. 
U England," f'aid the rrussian diplomatist, "would not 
r['
ign a single ncgro cabin to ensure the safety of ner- 
lin." The
c worùs were no doubt well suiteù to point 
a libel in the }'lunitcwl'; but to repeat theIn, as if they 
inlplieù an estaLli
hed truth, and that tcn years after 
the peace ill which England had resigned so Inall
'" 
plcn- 
did and valuable con<Iuc
t:s, for the sole }.JUrpo:-:e of 
cellwntillg fricndship and amity between the IOlJg 
estrangeù nations, provcs plainly, indeed, that thp mcn 
of th(' Clnpire and revolution eouhl 
ee nothing ex- 
cept through the jaundiced ml'diunl of disappointc(l 
a111hition. 
The negotiation with Englanù failed; but thr offers 
nlaJe by Xapoleon naturally excited the inflignation of 
the cabinets of .:\Iadrid and Berlin. X or was this tho 
only C3,UbC of complaint urged by Pru
sia. The treatJ 
of Pre
burg was no sooner signetl, than X apol('on, avail- 
ing Jtim
clf of the ncwly-acquired power, fornled what 
was ternled tho Confederation of the Rhillc-a league of 
the 
outh-\\ estenl :,tatcs of German)' under the protec- 
tion of France; and having placed hÏ1nsclf at its head, 
notified to the Elnperor I'
rallei:" "that he could no 
longer rccogniso a Gernlan :Lnlpire or Gúnnan Enlperor." 
K ot an arm wa
 raised. Hot a voice was heard, in 
favour of the time-honoured institution that for :--0 
Inany centuries had grown aud strengthened with 
the world's })rogrcss and civili
atiol1. Gern1any behch.l 
its own funeral ill cold and apathetic lethargy; t}w 
spirit of it::, chivalry seclneù extinct. and the nation 
was so ùi
courageù and depresseù, that it no longer 
wished fOl" ùefcuùers; anù despairing of it
elf, wa:) 
anxious that others also 
houlù despair (Jf it:.-o l'all
(', 
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in order not to excite the su
picion of the all-powerful 
oppressor. Under such circumstances, the Emperor 
Francis had no resource but to lay down the crown for 
which he had so often drawn the sword, and for which hi::, 
children and his people had bled in so many gallant 
though unsuccessful battle-fields. In a noble and dig- 
nified address, the generous lnonarch acquainted Ger- 
luany on the 6th August 180G, that he no longer wore 
the Imperial Crown, and that the Gern1an Empire had 
ceased to exist. 
As in this transaction K apoleon had assumed dic- 
tatorial authority over Germany, Prussia proposed to 
restore the independence of the country by forming a 
league of the northern states, capable of balancing the 
power of the southern; but though the French EIIlperor 
gave at first a nominal consent to the project, he inter- 
dicted several of the powers from joining the confede- 
racy, and threw obstacles in the way of others, that ren- 
dered the realisation of the plan utterly impossible. No 
independent country had ever before been treated with 
such indignity; and when Prussia demanded reparation 
for such conduct, and for the proposed restitution of 
Hanover, the answers were of so haughty and insulting 
a nature as to leave the govenllIlent no alternative but 
an appeal to arms. 
Ever since the peace of Basle in 1795, when Prussia 
withdrew from the coalition against France, the caùinet 
of Berlin, actuated by ajealousy of Austria, had pursued 
a line of policy so undignified, so detrimental to the 
causo of Germany and subservient to France, that little 
reliance was placed on its finnness. Tho very lninisters 
were known to receive pecuniary donations from N apo- 
leon; and the Haugewitz treaty having damped tho 
hopes awakenc(l by the gleam of gallantry displayed at 
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the COlllnl('ncelllCnt of the Austerlitz ('mnpaign, none 
trusted their resolution: the)" justly were forsaken who 
forsook; and when forced into the field, l.ad only a 
mall 
f'axon arIn)' to a
sist theu1 in contenùing against the 
vast force that K apoleon hurled against the devoted 
lanù. Torrents of vulgar abuse heaped upon the people, 
the govcrnlnent, the queen, and different 111en1b<.'r:-- 
vf the rOJal fmnilJ, preceded the Hlarch of the French 
ann}. 
Hu:,sia was too distant to lend inunediate aid; awl 
England \\-as still the unready in nlÍlitary enterpriser;. 
:-;uce('ss ha.d attended the Briti:,,}] a.rnlS ill naval and 
colonial warfare, and nlany valuable settlClllents had 
beell conquered; but these nlinor advantage
, gained at 
a distance, could not check tho power of France: and 
the 'Yhig
, proving as incapahle war-lllinisters as their 
predecessors had been, wero tota.lly unprepared to strike 
a deci
ive blow when the opportunity was so fairly pre- 
sented: Pru:;sia stooù, therefore, alono in the li:;ts. 
But the people were cnthusiastiC' in the cause; and 
tho arnlY, though Illl1nerically far inferior to the French, 
wero brave, zealous, anù well-disciplined. Ably guided, 
they could have 1l1ado a forn1Ïdable stand; but frOlu thí' 
fir:;;t, the weakne-;s and wavering of the cabinet was traus- 
fcn'ed to tho can1p, anù Ì<'llded luainly to occasion t}w 
ruin t}mt so rapidly followed. 
The Prussian arIuy, eager to avenge their country's 
wrongs, and Inailltaill their n1Ïlitary fan1C, took the field 
ill a bold 
pirit ; and, if well comnw.nded, would probahly 
have luaintaincd a gallant contc::t: but under tho J>ukp 
of Brunswick, a nlan tutally destitute of skill, though 
posscs
ing great pel"
onal bravery, little could be cxpcctc(l 
fron1 the best efforts of the troop
. Tho Duke's age ha
 
also bc(\n urged against him; but the objection cannot 
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hold: for- Blücher and Suvaroff were, when older in 
years, the most active and energetic comlnanders of 
their time; and the Duke, though turned of seventy, 
was a strong and athletic Inan. lIe had seen luuch ser- 
vice: but his great milita.ry experience had taught him 
nothing, for he had no military ability: and wanting 
resources himself, allowed vanit)T-the bane of sO'lnany 
military nlen-to prevent him from seeking, or appear- 
ing to desire, the advice of others. II is ideas never 
extended beyond the practice of the drill-ground; and a 
ruthless and unfeeling martinet on parade, he was in tho 
field a comnlander without confidence, and a soldier 
without enthusiasm. 
The dissensions and indecisions that nlarked the 
military councils of Prussia, even within hearing of the 
hostile guns, belong to history, and cannot be detailed 
here. An aùvance to the banks of the l\laine, an attack 
on the French corps before they could be assen1 bled, 
had been recOlnmonded by Colonel Bülow, then a captive 
in the very prison in which he ended his days; but the 
man of genius know that the counsel was above the 
reach of those for whOln it was given, and foretold the 
result even from the first. "Frightened by their own 
boldness in resorting to arn1s," he said, " they will halt 
about the Saale, and there ùe destroyed." And to tho 
very letter was this strange prophecy fulfilled. 
'fhe 
farquis de Luchessini, a foreigner who, from 
being reader to Frederick II., had risen to C111inence in 
the state, and had just returned from his embassy to 
Paris, gave tho fatal advice which made generals and 
marshals halt in mid career, and adopt the proposal" of 
a vain diplomatist, instead of following out the bold 
and skilful plan of the able and highly gifted soldier. 
"Napoleon will not act offensiveIJ," said the diplomatic 
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1 arqui:-, at a council of war held at \\
 eill1ar a few days 
before the battle of J ena; "he will not burden hinl
elf 
with the reproach of being the aggressor, and will 
rather leave it to others to attack hin1." :Evcr ready 
to adopt tin1id counsel, the wavering and irresolute 
listencd to the words of folly, and halted, without an)'" 
fixed ohject or position, on the 
aale, at the very timl' 
whcn the French masses were rolling round tbeir left 
flank. It was in vain that Colonel l\Iassenbach, the 
l\ssistant Quartermaster-Oeneral, foretold the certain 
ruin impcnding over the army,-forctold with wonderful 
accuracy cv'ery step uf the enemy; it was in vain that thC' 
officcrs almost 111utinieù against their commander: the 
hour of death had struck, aud the hand of fate wa::, no 
longer to be arrested in its fatal progress. 
The gallant Prince Louis was defeated and slain at 
Saalefield; General Tauenzien was attacked, and pressed 
back with loss; and still the doomed host stood motion- 
less and inacti ye along the banks of the Saale. 
'Vith an army of 14U,000 luen, all war-traincd and 
spoil-brcathing soldiers, Napoleon reached the plains of 
Hcra. Finding no enemy in his front, he wheeled his 
masses rounù to the left, scattered them over a vast 
extent of country, and facing to the west, the very direc- 
tion whence he had come, moved down upon the foe. 

Iarshal Davoust with 40,000 luen, now fornlÎng the 
pxtrcme right, seized N aUlnburg, cOlnpletcly headed 
tl1(' nu1Ìn body of the Prussian arnlY, which, too latc 
awakcned frOln its stupor, was moving by ..:\.uerstädt 
towards 
Iagdeburg. BerIJadotte, by au intermediate 
direction, )uarchcd on DOfllvurg and .A.polJa; wbile 
the Emperor hilllself, gathcring together the rClnaining 
corps of his i.tflny, aùout 80,000 111cn, directed his 
march upon J ena, where he expected to find the ]
ing 
YOLo I. E 
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of Prussia at tbe head of his principal force:;. But 
here he was confronted by the left wing of the Pl'ussian 
army commanded by Prince llohenloe, a brave and 
skilful officer, who was preparing to follow the retro- 
grade InovenlCllt of the main arnlY at the very nloment 
when he was attacked. The front of the long Prussian 
l'olumn thus found itself opposed at A uerstädt, while 
at the distance of a day's march in the rear, the last 
division was assailed near J ena; Bernadotte, at the 

ame tilne, marching into the opening left between the 
two great divisions of the army. 
The Prussians, on this eventful day, brought about 
90,000 men into action; of 
hese, 50,000 fought against 
the inferior nunlbers of Davoust, and 40,000 against the 
nlain army of Napoleon. Bernadotte's corps, by strictl.r 
obeying orders, did not COlne into action; for which the 
eornnlander is invariably blalTIed by French historians. 
The details of the battles of J ena and A uerstädt 
Lelong not to our subject; and a few words indicating 
the general result can alone be added here. 
The main body of the Prussian anny marching 
towards l\Iagdeburg, found itself unexpectedly opposed 
at Auerstädt by the corps of Davoust, which was mis. 
taken for the whole French arnlY, An action was im- 
luediately cOlnmenced, in which the Duke of Brunswick 
received a lTIortal wound: the second in cOlllmand shared 
the same fate; and the first line failed to make any 
impression 011 the French. BIÜclwr offered to renew 
the attack with the second line, which had not fought; 
lmt the king, though he at first sanctioned the proposal, 
arrc
ted the onset, and it was resolved to halt and wait 
for news fronl Prince llohenloe's eorps. 
These camo with the ordinary speed of evil tidings: 
tllC Prince had been defeated; and the army, arrested 
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ill front by Davoust, followed by the victorious troops 
of N apoleoll, enùeavoured to reach 
Iagdeburg and 
the Elbe by a. circuitous nlarch through cros:,-roads. 
A t first tho retreat bore SOllie semùlance of order; but 
the t" 0 defeated armies falling back upon each other, 
and Prince Ilohenloe's troops mixing during the night 
with those of the king's arn1Y, as the main ùody was 
called, the whole fell into disorder, which darkness 
augnlented, till daJbreak displayed the motley crowd 
llloving along in a state of total d.isorganization,-in- 
fautry, cavalry, artiller'y, all mixed up together in wild. 
and inextricable confusion. Fifty thoul:)and men only 
reached 
Iagdeburg; and though SOlne regularity was 
here restoreù, the lJ1Lo",'alc of the troops could not bo re- 
established; and the most incrediblo folly Inarked every 
farther step ûf this ill-fated host, once distinguished for 
talent
, ùravery, and conduct. In the Inidst of fertile 
provinces, and well-stored Inagazines, they declared that 
imlnrdiate faluine was threatening them; anù with 
tumbrels overflowing, they fancied themselves ill want 
of alumunitioll. 
Tho arulY ularched towards the Odel"; but every 
hour brought fresh losses. The lluarterrnast('r-General, 
not recollecting that 110 could hardly ride thirty Iniles 
and hold a conference with a French marshal in tho 
course of one brief hour, mistook the western shoro 
of the Lake of Prenzlau for the eastern; and the conl- 
luander-in-chief, a cavalry officer of bravery and experi. 
l'IlCe, forgetting alike his geography and horsemanship, 
Inaùe 10,uuO lllell lay ùown their arms ill open field 
beforo a fe\\ squadrons of French cavalry! The detached 
corps followeù too 1"()3,ùily tho exallplo of thLJ luaiu body; 
and Bliicher alone upheld in this perioù of darknes:5 the 
hOllour of the Prussian nmno. Bt'
ct by French troops, 
attach-cd by the corps of Bcrnadotte. Soult, anù LaIlne
, 
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the intrepid soldier fought to the last extrcn1Íty; and only 
surrendered after his last cartridge had been expended, 
and his last loaf of bread consumed. T he last to strike 
his country's banner in the hour of adversity, he was, a
 
we shall see, the first to raise it in the hour of hope and 
prosperi ty. 
In the short space of twenty-five days, the Prussian 
arlny, so long the adlniration of Europe, had been de- 
stroyed: a few scattered detachments only reached the 
()der; all the rest had fallen or passed beneath the Cau- 
dine forks. And now followed a train of disasters, the 
result of weakness, cowardice and Ï1nbecility, such as no 
history has recorded, and no time ever witnessed. Strong 
fortresses, provided with alnple garrisons and supplied 
with all the necessaries of war, surrendered at the first 
summons of the enemy;-men trained in honour's 
school, grown grey in arms and in the faithful discharge 
of duty, forgot, amid the stOrIll of adversity, all that 
loyalty, patriotism, and professional rank iInposed upon 
tlwm ;-and at the very moment when they should have 
nailed their country's flag to the mast, upheld to the 
last the sinking fortunes of the State, and perished, if 
need were, with its untarnished colours streaming in the 
breeze, they bent like cravens to the hand of oppression, 
and fell prostrate to the earth at the first sound of hos- 
tile trumpets. Language almost wants terms fully to 
reprobate such frightful ignominy-fully to express the 
indignation the recital of such conduct must awaken in 
every manly and honest breast. Stettin, commanding 
the passage of the Oder, surrendered to son1e sqt1adrons 
of light cavalry; Custrill, inac{'essible amid the marshes 
of the san1e river, submitted at the approach of a single 
French regiment, and, as ,r enice had done before, sent 
the boats necessary to bring over the conquerors! 
Spandau opened its gates on the fir
t summons; Ham- 
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c1n, called the Gibraltar of Germany, and garrisoned 
with 8000 men, did not fire a shot; and 
Iagdeburg, the 
prido of the Prussian monarchy, commanùing both 
banks of the Elbe, and defended by 22,000 men, yielùed 
without tho shadow of resistance to 
Iarshal X ey's 
corps, which had not a singlo battering-gun in its train! 
I t is now well understood that the catastrophe ot 
Prenzlau tended ill a great measure to produce these 
overwhelming Inisfortunes. Report had magnified that 
fatal event into a total surrender of the whole Prussiall 
army; and weak mell yielded too readily to the sug- 
gestions of timidity when it whispered the fatal tale, so 
oftf'n told during these wars, "that all was lost; that 
farther resistance was vain, and could only oc('asion 
needless ruin and additional bloodshed." 
Tho closely-balanced fortunes of tho next campaign 
prove how crin1Ínal were tho consequences of stich 
speculations, and the fate of theso Prussiall f'Oln- 
n1allders holds out a Inenlorable lesson to military 
Inen, warning th01n never to allow political cOlljecturei 
to intiuenco their professional conduc:t, or to lead theu1 
fronl tho clear paths of honour whieh its duties pre- 
scribe. It was universally as
erted, and long bdieví'tl, 
that tho unfortunato C0111uuuu.lers of these fortrc
:-:(,:i 
had been bribed, and that French gold had luaùe them 
traitors to their Sovereign: aad tho absence of all 
intelligiblo nlotive
 for their craven sublnis...;ion ;;eenlCd 
to justify tho opinion. It is now certain, however, 
that in 110 installco was there the slightest founùa- 
tion for such suspicion. Tho officers were, no dou1Jt, 
guilty of treachery-they betraycd the charge intrusted 
to them; but thcir trcacherJ was entirely gratuitous: 
the indigna.nt reproaches of thcir bleeding counh'y 
wprc the onl.}" reW'anh of thcir da,,:tardly conùucf. 
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Speaking some years afterwards to General :àlinutoli 
on the subject of his army, the king expressed himself to 
the following effect :-" I knew the strength, value, and 
bravery of the army, and what it could effect under good 
guidance; but I was also well aware of its defects. Its 
organization was antiquated and not suited to the times, 
and its system of tactics still dated from the period of 
the Seven Years' 'VaI". The nutte'ì.ielle was ill calculated 
for contending against the mode of fighting the French 
had adopted; the lumbering trains of baggage that fol- 
lowed our troops, rendered us too dependent 011 supplies 
derived from magazines, and prevented us frOln execut- 
ing those rapid llloven1cnts, which the fatal habit of 
gathering requisitions enabled the eneIny to perform 
with con1parative ease. 'Ve had no want, indeed, of 
experienced commanders; the Duke of Brunswick, 
Field.
larshal 
Iöllendorf, and others, stood high in 
the opinion of the army and the country, who estimated 
them by what they had been in the days of their glory. 
But none of these officers would perceive the progress 
which the art of war had made since the commence- 
ment of the French_Revolution. I would willingly have 
introduced some reforms in the service; but, young and 
inexperienced, I did not venture to oppose the views of 
laurel.crowned veterans, who had grown grey in arms, 
and ought, I believed, to know better than I could. 
Had I introduced reforms against the opinions of the 
distinguished veterans of the armJ, all the blame, in 
case of disaster, would have been thrown upon me. 
, The young gentleman,' the world would have said, ' had 
no experience : he undermined the old structures, under- 
Inined the faine and foundation of the Prussian arm.}', 
which thus new-fangled and remodelled, was sure to fall 
together at the very first blow. IIad he allowed the tried 
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in:o:titutions ûf tho Sevcn Y car
' ,V ar to continue in 
for('(' ; had he followed the advice of the time-honoured 
vetcrans of the arIuy, things would have takcn a differ- 
cnt turn, anJ the country would have been saved.'" 
That 'Such language would havo been held, is morc 
than probable; but the prospect of siluilar remarks did 
not arrcst the tactical Ï1nprovCInents of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Charles "X.II., and Frederick II. The king, 
whoso oxcellent judgnlent, but total want of confi.lence 
in hitnself, is well known, should have recollecte(l that 
aged membcrs of all professions, lllore especially of 
tho profession of arnlS, are invariably tenaciou
, often 
ùlind adhcrents indeed, of established practices. An.I 
when men have risen to deserved fanle and honour by 
long following certain rules and regulations, their idea.; 
will naturally havo a tendcncy to beC01110 fixed in favour 
of practices and institutions to which they owc their ele- 
vation, and which they must often havo seen crowned 
with victory: they would not be 111ero chilclrell of elay 
were it otherwise. The profession of ar111S delnands, 
however, unbiassed minds fron1 all who aspire to act the 
part of suprrn1c leaders; for it is a close profession, prac- 
tiscd only under superior ordors; it is not open to com- 
petition; there ('an be no private practice to check the 
course of official error where it may exist, and forward 
tho cau
 \ of profe.,
ional science and just principles in 
nppositioll to official views. The armcd force of a nation 
ean look only to its chief, whose judgnH
nt must therefore 
be free, and totally unshackled by routine habit and prp- 
dilections. At the head of thu armed forces of cmpire
, 
m('n must be able to look heyond the lu-,tre of thf'ir own 


* ilcitrug<.> u einer 13iographic Freidrich ""ilhelms II f., ,-on 
Gcncrnl--Lt 'Jinut.)li. Bf>rlin, 1843 
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faIne, 111USt take clear views of the progress of societJ 
and of general knowledge, and IJave it thus in their 
power to make even the unhallowed science of war keep 
pace with the better sciences of civilization, which it is 
ealled upon to shield and protect. 
Napoleon is at Berlin; and it will no doubt be ex- 
pected, that after the many deeds of cruelty laid to his 
charge in this brief introduction, we should at least give 
him credit for one actof clcmency,-thepardon extended 
to Prince Hatzfeld. A full statement of the case may be 
seen in the last volume of this work; and if a plain tale 
dispels the fable which has furnished painters with suh- 
jects and poets with themes for adulation, the blame 
lllust rest with those who, from unworthy motives or 
mere credulity, disfigured and gave historical circulation 
to a trivial incident totally undeserving of notice; and 
only brought forward with ridiculous exaggerations, for 
the purpose of gracing a man who, had he deserved 
praise, was in a position to obtain it without the aid of 
fiction. 
The splendid victories gained during the Prussian 
campaign, augmented not only the physical force at the 
command of Napoleon, but the dread of his name also: 
Inany actually thought him invincible; and more n1ade 
the belief an excuse for the ready submission to his will.. 
France, intoxicated with these new triumphs, achieved 
over hitherto respected troops, readily sent forth her 
myriads of conscripts to fill the imperial ranks; while 
the resources of conquered countries wcre used with 
ruthless and unsparing hands; and a despotic line of 
policy adopted towards neutral 
states, such as no age 
had ever witnessed. 
The Elector of Hesse had refused to join the Prus. 
sIan cause, and had concluded a treaty of neutrality with 
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11"'rance ; but no sooner was the ùattle of J ena gaincd, 
than he was de::;poiled of his dominions, and the Ele('- 
torate taken possession of by French troops. The 
unoffcnding Ilanse-towns were in like Inanncr occupied, 
and without a shadow of pretext. The territory of 
Brun
wick shared the same fate, because the Duke had 
fought in the Prussian ranks, though the Duchy had 
remained neutral; at the best a doubtful plea of secu- 
rity, anù one that could certainly not be maintained 
against 
 npoleon, who besides treated the aged and 
rlying Prin('c, wounded in the battle of .Auerstärlt, with 
low and vulgar insolence. 
It was from Berlin that the Elnpcror is
ued the me- 
1110raùle Decrecs which take their name from that 
api- 
tal. fly these edicts the British islands wcre declared 
in a state of blockade; Continental Europe was prohi- 
bitcù froIll carrying on any commcrcial intcrcourse with 
theIn; and armies of dOIWnie'ì.s and gens d'(t'i"uws were 
!o'tationed along the shores of all the countries subject to 
Frcnch sway, in order to watch over the strict execu- 
tion of wù.at was termed the Continental System ;-a 
Hwasuro ccrtain, it was said, to 
trike a dcadly blow at 
the powcr anù prosperity of England. Though the 
extravagant adlniration of these decrees cxpre
:-:ed b.r 

o luany French writers has gradually sobered ,rlown, it 
was long the fashion to reprcsent then1 as a. 
plcnrli(l 
conception of gcnius, which only failed of succc
s in 
consequcnce of !"'ome great fatality that lay far ùeyonrl 
the reach of orrlinary f'peculation. 'Ve shall not stop 
]wrc to inquiro whether any Ie fatality," unless ari
iu.!! 
from une
pectod rcvolutioll
 of nature, 
an CXOlH'ra.h
 
politicians frOIn the failuro of Inighty un<.lprtakillgs Hot 
1"f'sting 011 tho conùuct of a fc\\ subordinate ageIlt
, but 
rlC'pf'I1tling for 'Hlcce::;s on cakulatiolls that could only ùe 
E2 
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founded 011 a perfect knowledge of the habits, feeling-
, 
and modes of thinking of entire nations; we only stato 
the language in which the Berlin Decrees are spoken of, 
under the belief that they originated in the mind of 
Napoleon, though the first idea of such a proj ect belongs 
to the celebrated Colonel nülow,-a lnan of great geniu
, 
and as hostile to England as Napoleon himself. 
In the "
lilitary and Political IIistory of tbe Year 
1805," this writer details such a plan at length, and 
recommends its adoption to the Continental States. 
The fact of the book having been condemned as a libel 
on the Russian and Prussian governnlents, all the 
accessible copies having been destroyed, and the author 
himself arrested and thrown into prison, called attention 
to a production otherwise little deserving of notice. 
The work became so well known even in France, that 
:N apoleon's first step, on arriving at Bérlill, was to send 
JJignon to Spandau for tho purpose of liberating the 
author, who was erroneously supposed to be confined in 
that fortress, though Biilow was in tlw dungeons of 
Colberg, where he died. 'Vhatever, therefore, 111ay bp 
the Inerits or demerits of the Continental SysteIn, 
Napoleon's share of the blanlo or praise to which it i
 
entitled, extends no farther t.han its adoption; the ori- 
ginal conception belongs to another and, in truth, a 
hettor luau. 
In issuing these Decrees, the French Ell1perOr again 
}Jroved how littlo he was acquainted with the power, 
strength, and resources of Britain: like so many foreign- 
ers, he looked upon Britain as a commercial country 
only; fancied it a sort of Venice or Genoa, which pos- 
sessed no solid basis for the floating strength embarked 
in its ships; and forgot that it was a great and extensive 
Clnpiro, more }'ichly cultivated than any other on the 
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face of the earth, posses:,ing vast colonies with which a 
Iuerative trade was always carried on, and was be
ide
 
peopled by a race of men distinguished, in all agc:-, far 
more for naval skill and martial prowess than for those 
very pursuits of industry against which he was now 
w3ging an ignoble war. "The Berlin Decrees," saJs 
a Fren('h author of ability, " òCll1anded of the people of 
the Continent sacrifices which could only be expected 
from passion and enthusiasln;" and as these certainly 
ùid 110t exist in their favour, a general war of smuggling 
was waged against theine Bribery and corruption wer('- 
carried to the highest òegree ; to deceive the dOllanc 'HI'S 
looked upon a:, a meritorious action; high functionaries, 
both civil and military, received money, ahnost openly, 
to overlook th(\ introduction of English and Colonial 
merchandise, or to show indulgence to offenders who 
had "only been arrested for ,!;Inugglillg." Spies and 
inforlllcrs were appointed to watch the authoritie
, awl 
lTIcrely augmented the ntnnber of the venal; severe 
(lxamplcs were occasionally made of detected culprits; 
but these added only to the odium with which the decrpe" 
and all who administered them were looked upon, tin in 
the enJ the very name of douanier becmne a teru) of 
c;corn and reproach as far as the power of X apoll'on 
extended. 
The Russian arlnics, though distant and slow in their 
progress, had passed the Vistula, and been joined by a 
few feeble Prussian rorps ; and it now became necec;..arJ 
to give them the meeting. Nor were tho French tardy 
in doing so; and it seems that Kapoleon's force was at 
this moment greater than any he had ever before cOIn- 
ma.nded. Besides the army that under Prince J crOlnc 
invaded 
ilesia, he wa
 himsdf at the head of 20û,ooO 
nlcn in Prusl5ia. 
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On the 28th K ovember the advanced guard of thö 
French entercd the ancient capital of Poland. The 
l'uthusiasm of the people was at its height: the most 
f1xtravagant acclamations of joy hailed the arrival of 

Iurat's troops wherever they appeared; the slavery of 
years was instantly forgotten; in the enenlies of their 
oppressors the 111ultitude beheld only liberators; and 
already in their excited fancies saw their country inde- 
pendent, and the light of freedom dispersing the heavy 
glo01n which had so long overf'pread the land of their 
· fathers. FrOln far and near the voice of justice and 
patriotism called on the n1Ïghty victor to enlancipate a 
hrave and chivalrous people, so barbarously enchained. 
It was a deed reserved for the strong of hand and high 
of heart, and certain to obtain for hÏ1n who should 
achieve it, the highest garland ever gathered in glory's 
(
ause. This garland was offered to Napoleon, but his 
dull eye saw it not: on no chord of that cold and ignoble 
heart could honour and generosity striloo with effect. 
'fo him power and dominion alone constituted greatness; 
aud by following these idols, he forfeited the most splen- 
.lid opportunity of performing an act of true heroisnl 
(
vcr offered to an individual in modern times. 
Of the Polish call1paigns little can be E,aid here. t The 
I
ussians, though greatly inferior in numbers, fought 
with distinguished bravery, and certainly maintained 
the field in tl1e sanguinary combats of Pultusk, Golomyn, 
and Eylau. Butinferior to the French in skill, resources, 
Jnilitary practice and organization, they were not, at the 
elose of battle, in any condition to profit by the success 
which lllere bravery had achieved. N or was General 
Benningsen, however bold in action, an officer capable of 
f
ontending against the war-trained marshals of France. 
Cold, haughty, and pompoul3, one of the murdprcrs of 
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tho Elnperor .Paul, he wag as nluch disliked by the 
Czar and the nlinÍsters 3S by his own subordinates; 
and ag he wa,; only placed at the he
\,fl of the army 
by au act of insubordination 011 th
 part of sume 
of the generals, and by hig own falso report of the 
hattlc of l)ultu
k, which he represente(l as a 
plcndill 
victory, coul(l only luailltain his situation hy the uncer- 
tain aid of intrigue. lIo was, besides, totally clcstitute 
of 11101'al courage, as necessary to evcry officer hol(liug 
an independcnt conllnand as personal courage itsdf. 
] )ul'ing tho winter, two opportunities presented thCII1- 
selves for striking with effect against the l
'reIlch, who 
were greatly reduced by the casualties of battle alHl the 
sevcrity of the season. HCllningsen raised his arnl 
indecd, but feared to strike h0111e at tho very nlOlIlCnt 
whcn the foe lay almost defenceless at his tnercy. 
The French arnlY was at this lllomellt in a ycry precari- 
ous situation; and Count Gagern, who was at 'V a r:-:aw 
with thec07-ps diplomatique, and had good ll1Call sof acquir- 
ing infornla,tion, has tho following passage on the subject: 
_I' The battles of GolonlJn, Pultu
k, and Ostrolcllska. 
had been no easy victorics, and had vroduced an un- 
favourable effect on the inlpaticnt arluy, accustomed to 
rapid succcss. The dissatisfaction was greatly augnlcntcd 
by the rcsult of the battlo of Eylau; awl from this <lay 
I elato the COlll1l1CnCell1Cnt of X apoleon's fall, anù dcc:lill- 
illg popularity. OIl both sides the loss had been cnor- 
BlOWS; and the Eluperor's total want of feeling, in riding, 
with a snÚlu on his lip:.;, through the Inidst of the 
frozen corpses that strewed the blood-staincd snow of the 
frightful battle-field, caused ulliYer
a] di::,gust, though 
=,uch 
n1Íles often rcsult fronl scorn, exhau:,t
d !:'pirit
, or 
awkwardness of fcrlinho 
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" The arluy evinced from this time an evident rehH
- 
tance to renew active operations: battles, they said, were 
reduced to mere scenes of carnage, and fought only to gra- 
tify the wild and insatiable ambiticl of a single individual. 
The science of war was at an end, and victory the 
reward only of those who bad the strongest and most 
numerous battalions, and could stand killing the longest. 

Iany already spoke of Napoleon as of one half deranged, 
and whom it would be well to get rid of; nor was it 
necessary to court such speeches, they were heard in 
every direction." 

 apoleon was sufficiently conscious, indeed, of the 
precarious situation of his army; for he made some pro- 
posals of peace during the winter, and 1iarshal, then 
General, Blücher, when about to be exchanged against 
the French 1farshal Victor, was detained son1e time near 
the French head..quarters, in order to be made the bearer 
of pacific proposals to the l{ing of Prussia. lIe had an 
interview with the Emperor at the Castle of Finkenstein ; 
and General Eisenhart, then a captain in his suite, gives 
in his reminiscences* the following account of the meet- 
ing between these two opposite characters :- 
" I was, of course, exceedingly impatient to know the 
subject of this conversation, as well as the Inanner in 
which it had been carried on; for Blücher spoke very 
little French, and Napoleon understood still less Ger- 
man. ' 011 ! we got on admirably,' said Blücher. The 
Emperor cOlumenceù the conversation by saying that 
he was happy to becomo acquainted with tbe bravest 
General in the Prussian army; to which I replied, that 
I had always entertained an ardent wish to behold hi" 
Majesty, and only regretted my iBability to make my- 
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lf understood in French. 'That is of no cunsc- 
quence,' continued Napoleon; 'I understand a littIo 
(;erman, and you a little French, so we shall do very well 
togethrr. ' IIü then took me by the button of the coat, 
and led me towards the window, where the conversation 
was continued; on my part, by n1Ïxing up a little Latin 
and a few words of German and Polish, with my bad 
French, which the Empcror Feemed to find perfectly 
intelligible. lIe asked why the I(ing had maùe war 
upon him? "Yhen I am obliged to fight the Prussian!=:,' 
he said, 'I feel as if I were forced to strike one of my 
own hand I;; with tho other; I wish to make peace wi tl1 
the l{ing, on terms that shall bo agreeable to hinl. It 
i::, not nec('
sary that ho shou.ld join me,-not at least 
inlmeJiately, nor till I havo driven the Russians out of 
the country. 'Yith the latter, however, I will havo no 
terms; for they arc bribed by English gold, and not 
to be depended upon.' J\fter 3, pause, during which hp 
continued to twist and turn the button of my coat, he 
proceeded to say, that 'hewouldnot object to a peace with 
the Russians, but should require SOTIle security for t}wir 
hreaking off all connection with England.' ...\fter 3, few 
1110re words to the sanlO purpose, he requested rot' to 
comnlunicate the subject of our conference to the I
 iug' : 
a.nd then at parting gavo Ine buth hand::, in the ll108t 
friendly manner possiLle." 
" I anl sorry," f'aid Eisenhart, "that the Enlperor's 
politeness should have gained so much on )' our Ex('el- 
lency, as to make you forget 3, very essential matter on 
this occasion." "IIow so 
" a
ked nlüchcr in his quick 
II us!=:ar style. " Your ExceIIeucy carried on this con- 
versation with the En1peror near the wiwlow, and J ou 
forgot to throw his 
rajesty out uf it." "By Jove!" 
r(\plicJ Blüehcr, with all pu:,
iblo seriousness, "I DPvpr 
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thought of it; the idea never entereù my head; and 
yet it would have been feasible enough." 
I t does Hot appear that Napoleon Inade a convert of 
the Prussian General on this occasion; for the latter no 
sooner reached the head-quarters of the allied sovereigns, 
than he represented the reduced condition of the French 
arlny in the strongest light possible: he offered with 
:30,000 men to drive them back beyond the Oder, and 
pledged his head for the success of the enterprise. The 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia were will- 
ing to sanction the atteI11pt; but General Benningsen 
opposed it in the most decided manner: and this project, 
like the proposed negotiation, also fell to the ground; 
leaving both parties to employ the rest of the winter in 
gathering strength for the renewal of the contest on the 
return of spring. 
The vast superiority of Napoleon's resources enabled 
him to take the field with armies far greater than those 
which his adversaries could comn1and; and the battle of 
Friedland, gained as usual by " the strongest and 1110st 
numerous battalions, 'J terminated the war in his favour. 
The Emperor Alexander, discouraged by so many 
reverses, receiving no assistance from England, proposed 
a truce, and held an interview with the conqueror, which 
ended in the treaty of Tilsit, and a close alliance between 
Russia and France. 
This treaty, which casts 1110re discredit 011 the con- 
tracting parties than any recorded in Inodern history, 
reduced Prussia to the rank of a third-rate power, sur- 
rendered the north of Germany to Napoleon, and gave 
him free hand in regard to the Pyrenean Peninsula. In 
return for these concessions, the French rulcr consented 
to see Sweden and Turkey, the ancient and natura] 
allies of France, despoiled by Russia; the Czar being 
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aUowcù to wrest Finland fron1 tho one, and the 
Iolda. 
vian provinces from the other. ,yo e shall see, at a future 
tinlC, how heavy was the penalty X apoleon had to pay 
for this treacherous and impolitic conduct. The ab5urd 
project of an overland invasion of British India was 
agitated at Tilsit ; and the more practicable partition of 
Turkey resolved upon. It was determined that the 
neutral powers of Portugal and Denmark should be 
invited to join the coalition against England, aM that 
force should be used to obtain their consent if nece

ary. 
Thi
 unfortunato clause obliged Britain to attac-k 
Copenhagen in self-defence, and carry away the Danish 
fleet which was to havo been employed again
t her. 
Though successful, this was the most afllicting, and to 
the victors the most painful enterprise undertaken dur- 
ing the war. 
In other quarters tho British arms bad experienced 
reverses; and tbo disciplined soldiers of Britain, who 
were 
oon to appear on tbe scene as the first and fore- 
11108t soldiers of n10dern times, were defeated in South 
l\merica and Egypt, by untrained adversaries front 
whom re
istance was hardly anticipated. At Constanti- 
nople a nriti:,h fleet was repulsed, owing neither indeed 
to want of Fkillnor courage, but to tho unfortunate ten- 
.1ency of the British government to place naval and 
Inilitary nlcn under the direction of civil functionaries. 
IIero a gallant. adu1iral was subjected to the control of a. 
diplOlnatic agent, who, in attmnpting to carryeverJthillg 
by negotiation, was defea tell at his own weapons even 
by Turks. 
Conlplet('Iy ma
ter of GeI'luany, Xapoleon erccted Hw 
tcrritorie
 of Brunswick, Cas.,el, and other don1Ïnions, 
into the kingdoßl of ".. c:-,tphalia, which wa-; gi '"en to hif) 
brother .Jerome. IIis 
istpr
J Eli.la and Paulino, ha({ 
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already been provided with principalities in ItalJ; the 
first being placed on the ducal throne of Alassa Carrara, 
the seeonù on that of Lucca. Fame whispered no light 
tales of these ladies; their gallantries were open and 
avowed; and yet we find the man WhOll1 it has pleased 
so many writers to represent as the strict champion of 
lllorality, elevating them to stations in which their COIl- 
duct was sure to produce the Inost pernicious influence. 
rrhe Tribunate, the last shadow of a. representative 
government, was also abolished at this time; and the 
Imperial throne was surrounded by dukes, peers, barons, 
and princes, endowed with domains and principalities in 
conquered countries, or with revenues raised at the 
expense of vanquished nations. The plunder and extor- 
tion practised by the French in Prussia was frightful: 
of this the scanty examples furnished here Inust give 
sufficient evidence. 
'Ve copy, from the fourth volunlc of Professor 

 iemeyer's Travels, an account of the rapacity displaJed 
by the French in the slnall town of lIalle, a place with. 
out trade, manufactories, or resources of any kind, and 
depending entirely on its university, which was, besides, 
suspended by Xapoleon's own order. "The sunl, " says 
the Professor, "which, ilnmediately after the occupation, 
had to be given to French officers and authorities, 
:lll1ounted to 26,026 dollars. Of this sun!, General 
!\Iurat received 1124 dollars, the 01'Jonnateu'i'-en. Cltef 
1000, two Comn1Ïssioners 1600, 1\1 ar811al Berthier, 
Prince of K eufchatel, almost the second luan in thc 
Empire after Napoleon, 11,000! General l\Ienou 2000, 
his aide-de-camp 310, the lntendant 1000. Added to 
this, the following payments had to be nlade during the 
years 1806-] 807 :-Rcquisitions, 61,251 dollars; Table- 
money, 14,038 ; IIo
pitals, 27,409; 
Iagazine supplir
, 
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42,6-19. Tlw 
um total of expen:;es for tho two :year:' 
has been calculated at 20j,7] 7 dolIan;, inf'luùillg ] 9,.304) 
crowns ill guld." 
Doctor Xien1eycr, Profes
or of the L"niversity, and two 
other gentlelllCn, werc arrested at thI"eo o'clock on the 
morning of the] 8th 
Iay, 1807; torn from their aftlicted 
and terrified fan1ilies, and hurried to France, to be there 
detained as hostages: the order was dated from K apo- 
leon's own head-quarters. The chieftain of hundred!" 
of thousal1ùs, tho so-st.yled patron of arts and letters, 
warring with a poor, feeble, and inoffensive Gcrn1fiu 
professor! 
Tho city of Danzig, Ì111poverished by the long siege 
it sustained, and the total loss of its comn1erce, wa:-: 
taxed at tho enOrInous sunl of GOO,OOO pounds sterling, 
and the kingù01n of \Vestphalia, even before the annexa- 
tion of IIanover, at a 1l1Ïllioll: tho sun1S regularly re- 
served for the In1perial revenue, the d01nains granted to 
officers, and tho orùinary bribes and contributions not 
even included. Extortions so enorn10US and barefaced 
had nevcr indecd heen witnc
scd, since tll(
 days when 
tile l{omall Pro-Consul:-; plunùered and oppre
sed tht
 
nations of A
ia. 
The Briti!;h expedition to Copenhagen furnishe{l the 
Frcnch and Hussians ,\ith an early opportunity of 
throwing oft' the Infisk, anù a(,ting imn1eaiatcly on th
 
r-;ecrct articles of the treaty of TiI:"it. lloth were pre- 
paring for deeòs of robbery anù aggression, the' OIW 
again.,t fccblt' and unoffcnding Portugal, the other 
against its very ally :::;weùcn; and yet tJH
J both pre- 
tenùc(l to be greatlJ shocked by what was tenncd tho 
harharous conduct of England, and bel' unprincipled 
violation of all neutral rights. \ustria was al
o induced 
to shut hrr ports against the English; and X apoleon, 
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cated on his throne of might, with the resources of the 
Continent at his command, had now full leisure to direct 
all his efforts against the British. 
And how were these hated foes assailed? Did fleets 
and flotillas issue in swarms from every port and har- 
bour between Bergen and Cadiz; and braving element,:; 
and foes, strive at last to land hostile myriads on the 
shores of Britain? 'Vere the aids of science called in 
to devise and construct new and unheard-of castles 
of floating strength, to cover the passage of armies 
across the narrow seas that separate the yet unconquered 
from the conquerors of so many Clnpires? 'Vas any 
attempt made to close in gallant combat with enemies 
on whom falsehoods and invectives were constantly 
heaped with most reckless profusion? No; the leader of 
millions, the dreaded of nations, confined his efforts 
against England to issuing decrees against her cottons 
and sugars; by thundering in mighty wrath against 
cutlery and hardware, and dictating sentences of mag- 
niloquence against broad-cloths and calicoes! If pos- 
terity believe the tale, they must conclude that the 
power of the Continent was wielded by feeble and Ull- 
.;;kilful hands, or that its cOlnbined power was weak 
indeed, when compared to the single might of unsup- 
110rted Britain. 
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CIL\PTER IV. 


THE rOLlCY OI
 TlllEHn.:s OS THE TIIR()
E OF CIIARLEj\f..\GlIog 


X Af'OLEON'S inahility to strike decisive blows at his n10
t 
formidable adversaries, cheeked neither his progrcss of 
treachery nor violence. "The IIouse of Braganza," he 
declared, "had ceased to reign;" a French anny had 
occupied Portugal, and forced the Prince l
egent to seek 
shelter in his Transatlantic possessions. X or was the 
acquisition of one P.rrenean kingdom sufficient to satisf.} 
the craving for dominion which such wonderful success 
had awakened. 
pain, so long the ally of J?rance, was 
now to be reduced to absolute vassalage, or to the rank 
of a tributary province. ,\
 e learn from Bignon, that 
"S apoleon already intended to strike a decisive blow 
at tho Peninsula 80 early as the Jcar lSüj ; but that the 
ready submis
ioll of tho Spanish governnlent then in- 
(lucc(l hinl to defer the project. It was now resumed; 
for not only was:N" apoleon all-powerful 011 the Continent, 
but events had shown that Spain was anxious to throw 
off tho lmrùen of French suprCJllacy, and could not b{' 
altogether depended upon. 
The French alliance had indeed prc;ssed heavily on 

pain ; her proTillces had Leell offered in barter for tho 
benefit (If strangers; her treasure!) were squandered, her 
coast was blockaded and her conlnlercc destroJcd. for 
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the support of a cause completely at variance with her 
best interests. Barcelona, Cadiz, Carthagena, Alicant, 
Corunna, and Ferrol, commercial cities, which had 
been rich and flourishing before the war and carried on 
an extensive trade, now saw their harbours deserted, 
and their wealthiest citizens sinking into poverty. K or 
did the contest bring advantages that (:ould help to 
check the progress of discontent; the war produced 
neither national honour nor individual benefit; "it was 
carried on," said the proud Castilian, "for the benefit of 

"rance, and the blood of Spaniarùs was shed in a 
foreign quarrel." To aggravate these host.ile feelings 
came the terrible disaster of Trafalgar; the wrecks of a 
Spanish fleet, destroyed as the Inany thought by the 
treachery of France, strewed the sands of the Bay of 
Cadiz; and the swollen, mangled bodies of thousands 
of Spanish sailors, cast on shore by the waves, seemed 
to call aloud for vengeance on the false allies, the 
authors of these heavy calamities. Events gave no im- 
111eùiate opening for the explosion of the resentInent 
thus gathered; but in the Spanish breast, revenge is not 
weakened by delay. 
'Vhen, therefore, the French l11arched against Prussia, 
the cabinet of l\iadrid deemed the proper time COIDf' to 
throw off the dishonourable yoke which had so long 
pressed upon the country. A royal proclamation call- 
ing tile people to anTIS had already been issued, when 
the news of the l
rench victories of Jcna and Aucrstädt 
quickly arrested all farther efforts. This attenlpted 
shield-raising was not overlooked by Napoleon; and 
though no enemy was n1entioned in the proclamation, he 
easily saw that it was aimed against himself, and there- 
fore ordered the best Spanish troops to be sent to his 
assistance in Germany, and i1nposed other heavy obliga- 
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tiOllS on the govcrlunent. All were' subluitted to by 
the terrified cabinC't of )ladrid, but this was now too 
Jatp; and no sooner had the peace of Tibit given him 
free hanùs than he resolved on some decisive D1easuro 
re
pecting tho Spanish nlOlHtrchy. 
G ufortunato dissensions in the royal family aided 
his projcct
. Frcnch armies entered the kingdom 
under frivolous pretences; tho principal fortreShes. 
"\\ ere seizeJ ùJ treachery; and when tIll' Princes re- 
paired to Bayonne on the invitation of an allied sove- 
reign, they found thCll1selves prisoners, obliged to 
purchase even lifc by the surrender of their bplendid 
heritage. 
Kotwithstanding the manner in which it has been 
usual to write the history of K apolcon, and to estimate 
his conduct, the world in general have vi"ited the 
treachery practised on the 
panish Princes with just 
and due severity. ,V c are thus spared the painful 
task of entering into the proofs necessary to establish 
the true character of the transaction; and may content 
ourselves with pointing out the only parallel which his- 
tory furni:3hes to his conùuct. Tacitu;:, tells the tale, and 
infûrln
 us that tho Elupüror Tiberius, using prOlnises 
and blandishments, cnticed threo }{.ings, tho Gcnllan 

Iaroboduu5, tho Cappadociau ...\rcbelaus, and the Thra- 
ci3.u Rhescuporis, into tho UOluan territory, and then 
deprived them of their dominiou::,. 
'Ye have not sought to conlpare tho French to tho 
[{(!luan Ell1pCrOr; the bimilarity of tho Ineans to 
which both resorted for tho purpose' of obta.ining 
siulilar cuds, forced it evcn on the unwilling attention 
of Big-non. :K or can any gellcral cOlnparisun hold gooù 
Let" eell thenl: fur X apoleou wanted tho genius as well 
a
 the acti\e and savage fcrocitya::,crÍbcd to Tibcriu8. 
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But though as inferior to the Roman in talents as 
superior to him in ordinary decency of behaviour, the 
butcher of the Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, the murderer 
of Enghien, Palm, and others of whom we have Jet 
to speak, was as ruthless and unsparing as the recluse 
of Capreæ possibly could be. 
Joseph Bonaparte now became I{ing of Spain, and 
was succeeded on the throne of Naples by Murat, Grand- 
Duke of Berg, brother-in-law to the Emperor. Among 
the felicitations the Hew I(ing of Spain received on this 
occasion, was a letter from his dep08ed predecessor 
Ferdinand .VI I. , who solicited the honour of "his 
1\108t Catholic 
Iajesty's friendship." " Of the many 
men of high station," says Bignon in recording tlw 
circumstance, "who have been hunlbled during our 
time, how few have fallen with dignity." If the remark 
is a just one, and we shall not question its accuracy, 
it must be admitted that, in descending from his" pride 
of place," Napoleon Bonaparte formed no e
ception to 
the rule. 
The wild and sanguinary insurrection that overspread 
the Peninsula, and ultimately steeped its very soil with 
blood, led from the comnlencement to events that ex- 
cited the liveliest interest frOln one extremity of Europe 
to the other. French troo))s who had defeated the 
best disciplined soldiers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
were foiled on various points by the unorganized pea- 
santry of Spain; armies, at the very sight of which 
some of the strongest fortresses of Europe had sur- 
rendered without firing a single shot, were now repulsed 
from before unfortified towns, defended by untrained 
citizens. Nor was this all ; a consular army-an army 
commanded by one of the nlost distinguished officers of 
France, was obliged to capitulate at Baylen in open 
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ficlll, and ground arl11S before tho hosts of undiscip. 
lined in
urgcnts by whom it was beset. Even the 
escape of the 
Iarquis do 131 RODlana's army from the 
north of GernlallY produced a salutary effect: for 
though the small force of 10,UOO men was nothing in 
itself W}WIl thrown into the scale against X apoleon J the 
nloral influellce of the transaction was considerable; as 
it sCClueJ. to indicate a turn of tide, antI to prove that 
the l;rcnch could find their superiors in c;;agacity and 
calcula tion. 
The British governnlent also, carried away by the 
spirit of the tin10 and the Loundless enthusiasm of the 
nation in favour of the Spanish insurgents, sent money, 
arms, anrl troops to tho Peninsula. Tho armies at 
first were feeblo and their efforts ill directed; but the 
liberation of Portugal-effected by the victories they 
achieved-gave a vast impulso to the cause; and, added 
to the success of the 
paniards, told the world that 
X apolcon was neither invincible nor infallible. 
'fho French ruler, though evidently deceived in hie:; 
expectation of finding Spain an easy prey, was not 
disposed to forego his crin1Ïnal purposo because his 
first steps had experienced opposition. ::)ervile senates 
and vassal sovereigns, working a ruthless and unspar- 
ing conscription, furnished the necessary thousands; and 
vast arnlÎes were soon in march towards the PJrenees. 
But before proceeding farther in this new career of 
aggression, K apoleon deemed it right to draw closet. 
tho bonds tha.t united hiIu to Russia. lIe already 
repcnted the too liberal concessions Inade to tho Czar 
at Tihit, and was now anxious to prevent the dismem- 
bcrment of Turkey, which Alexander as strenuou,IJ 
urged. X apoleon propo"ed a joint expedition against 
British India, the conquest and colonization of X orthern 
VOL. I. F 
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Africa; projects in which tbe Russian offered a ready 
concurrence indeed, but never without insisting on the 
ternlS of the treaty of Tilsit. An interview of the two 
Enlperors was expected to remove these difficulties; 
and they l11et accordingly at Erfurt in September 1808. 
As the city was in possession of the French, Napo
 
leon did the honours; and from every part of German.r 
and Italy, vassal kings and princes hastened to aug- 
l11ent the state of the modern Charlemagne. 
I t was then for the first time since the days of the 
Uoman triumvirs, that kings were seen attending in 
ante-chanlbers; and it was the very first time that 

oldiers on guard were rebuked for having rendered too 
great military honours to a sovereign prince, on the 
plea that be "was only a king." Paris had lent all it
 
sources of attraction to Erfurt; balls, dinners, operas, 
rf'yiews, hunting-parties, and festivities of every descrip- 
tion, followed each other in glittering succession. Tlw 
extreme bad taste of the Imperial 110st failed not to be 
di
played on this brilliant occasion also; and al110ng t11(' 
entertainments given to Alexander was a visit to the 
ha ttle-ground of J ena, where his Prussian allies had 
lreen defeated and their monarchy destroyed. K or was 
this all; the Russian Emperor, ahnost accused l)y tllf' 
world of having connived at the 1111uder of his father, 
was treated to a representation of Voltaire's tragedy of 
the" Death of Cæsar," and had to listen to the follow- 
ing lines:- 


" César, le regardant d'lIn æil t1'anquille et doux, 
Lui pardonnait encore en tombant par ses coups, 
lll'appdait son fils, et ce nom clter et tendre 
Est ie seul qu 'en l1wurant César ait fait entendre: 
o mon fils! disait-il." 
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" () mnnstre que [f'S Dieux 
Devaient exterminer at'ant ce C07lp affreux !" 


'Vhatever the Czar may have thought, he kept better 
countenance than the king in llamlct, and displayed on 
3. subsequcnt evening more tact than X apoleon had 
done : for the words- 


" L' amitié d'un gnznd homme est un bienfait des Dieux," 


had scarcely been uttered in the performance of V 01- 
taire's ffidipus, than he bowed with great courtesy to 
X apoleon, amid the loud plaudits of the whole audience. 
A trivial incident, a few words uttered by X apoleon at 
ol1e of the brilliant parties given during these confer- 
('nces, lnu
t not be overlooked herc, a
 it ma(Ie 
01ne 
sensation at tho tinH\ The ('onver
ation happening to 
fall on the history of Gcrn1any, tho Elnperor sperified 
with accuracy tho datf' of tho Golden null-the 
Iagna 
Charta of Germany-which the Prince Prilnate lm<l 
he('11 unable to recollect. Complimcnts on hi:; retentive 
1l1enlory and on what was terllled his va
t historira] 
knowledge, followed of course; and it was in answer to 
thos(' that he ulado thc 
peech so often 1anded and 
repeated. "\Yhen 1 was," ho Legan, "stJ.b-licutenant 
of artillery, "-these words, this confession of humblt., 
origin froll1 the man who
o " feet on sceptres and tiaras 
trod," and who in point of power was the ll1ightiest of 
his tin1e, occasioned, it seems, universal surprise and 
adn1Ïration. Observing tho sensation his speech ha(l 
produced, he lookf'd round with a. smile, and then re- 
sumed,-" 'Vhen I was suh-lieutenant of artillery, and 
stationed at Grenoblo, I lodged next door to a book
cller, 
and read his whole library through more than once; 
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and as I have a good ll1Clllory for dates, there is nothing 
very singular in my recollecting tho one of which we 
have been speaking." Th(ro was, at all events, nothing 
yerJ singular, or deserving of praise, in avowing that he 
had been lieutenant of artillery. Every person present 
knew tho fact perfectly well; and his rise, had he made 
a worthy use of the power acquired, would have redounded 
to his honour rather than otherwise. 
But if on this occasion Napoleon frankly avowed 
hÏ1nself to have risen frOlll hun1ble rank, and placed 
hÏ1nself thus above the ordinary parvenus; he sank in 
another respect so far below the usual level of that very 
little character, that with the exception of Capefigue, 
I
Ot a single one of his In any historians has ventured to 
record the humiliating descent. As tho host, N apoleoll 
alone gave entertainments, and at the Imperial table the 
two Elnperors only had a1'm-chairs j ordinary kings 
were obliged to be satisfied with ordinary chairs; while 
princes and nobles were forced to content thelnselves 
with tabo'U'ì.cts, seats without backs or arnls! The total 
absence of tact, taste, and good breeding, evinced in this 
conduct towards invited guests, would abnost lead to the 
belief that they had been asselnbled for the purpose of 
ùeing cOll1pletely humbled, exposed in all their feeble- 
ness, instead of being treated with friendly hospitality: 
for studied insult could hardly have been rendered more 
offensive. 
Among the persons presented to Napoleon during thf' 
confcrences at Erfurt, were the German poets Goethe 
and 'Yieland : the latter, already on the verge of second 
childhood, had hilI1Self solicited the honour of being 
introduced to the oppr('ssor of his country, and has left 
us a brief account of his conversation with the Elnperor. 
After some commOll- places about the G reeks and Romans, 
ancicnt and n10dern literature, in \thÍch Napoleon gave 
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tIle preferenco to 08sian over 11011101", and treated the 
poetry of Ario:;to with contelnpt, "not knowing, I 
up- 
po
e," continues the author of Oberon, u that hp ùealt 
J110 a slap in the face," the discourse, which we give in 
'Vieland's own words, then turneù UPOll religion. "TIlt' 
Enlperor had spoken in so friendly a n1anner, that I 
ventured to ask, why the public worship he had re.e
ta- 
blished in France was not of a moro philosophical cast
 
and more in harmony with the I:;pirit of the age? 'Hf'- 
ligion, nlY ùear 'Yiclal1ù,' was his reply, 'is not tnadt Jl 
for philusophers, who believe neither in mo nor iU1UY 
prie
ts j and a
 to the persons who do believe, I cannot 
let thenl havo too 1113.I1Y marvels. 'Vere I to found a 
religion fur philosophers, it would be completely opposed 
to the one I have given the credulous multitude.' TllP 
conversation continued in this tono for some tinle longer, 
aud :x apoleon carried scepticisnl so far, as to doubt wlw- 
ther Jesus Christ had ever c:\.isted. Scepticism is no\\ 
so gencral, that I found nothing extraordinary in this, 
except the frankness with which it was avowed." 'Vic- 
land received tho star of the Legion of Honour, anti its 
dazzling beams probably prevented the aged Epicurean 
from perceiving the folly and gross impropriety of such 
an avowal, when made in a public ball-roonl, by th(1 
povcreign of a Christian Empire. The conversation lasted 
an hour, and cOlupletcly exhausted "ïcland, who wa'S 
obliged to solicit permission to retire. It offered a proof, 
al
o, of the E1npcror's indifferent tact and bad manners: 
he was a guest at a ball givcn in his hOl1our by the Priu- 
cess of"" eimar, anù, from the lucre affectation of cntcr- 
taining a Inan of letter:;, confineù his attention to one 
individual for a whole hour. 
Tho Gern1an poet farther tells u.-:, that it ofteu struck 
hin1 during the conversatioll, that X apoleoll, "though 
\"t'1"Y fricnòly ill his lllanncr, appearcd to be of bronze." 
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The sanw relnark has been frequently made, and always, 
we believe, for the purpose of exciting the reader's ad- 
luiration in favour of what has been described as the 
" striking," "highly intellectual," almost "monumen- 
tal," appearance of the French Emperor. IIow the 
Inatter may really have stood, we have no means of 
knowing, for 'Vieland had ceased to be authority on any 
point long before the period of these conferences; but 
luen of ordinary observation must frequently have 
noticed this "bronze," or metallic appearance of coun- 
tenance in the world: and. we think we are not hazard- 
ing Hluch when we say, that it was never seen in con- 
junetion with genius, or a high ord.er of talent; convey- 
ing, on the contrary, the in1pression of a very inferior 
(legree of intellect. Genius and talent are always 
Inarked, we suspect, by great calmness of features, whe- 
ther stern or placid; but bearing proof at the saIne time 
of extreme flexibility, totally incompatiblo with that 
nletallic rigidity of feature here mentioned. 
The political differences which had led to these bril- 
liant conferences were so far adjusted, that the sove- 
reigns parted at least in apparent anlity. Influenced by 
a low spirit of aggrandizmnent, both had acted dis- 
honourable parts; and both, the legitÏ1nate sovereign and 
11lilitary adventurer, were fully rivalled in n1ean rapacity 
by the popularly -elected President of America. The 
ruling demagogues of the Republic, eager to purchase a 
eontinuallce of power by gratifying the vulgar ambition 
of the multitudes frOlTI whOln their authority was derived, 
requested Napoleon's penuission to seize the Floridas, 
and rob unofJ:'ending Spain of these valuable colonies. 
Tu obtain this permission, they offered to join the op- 
pressor of nations against Britain, the only great country 
which, during the long struggle in the cause of popular 
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rights, acted a great and consistent part frOln first 
to last. X apoleoll did not, it seoms, deem the American 
assistanco worth purchasing by tho r-,light sacrifice 
r
quired, and repriluanùed tho }{epublicans in sharp 
terms for tho proposal: tho reprÌJnand might be desen ed, 
but canlO with an indifferent grace front tho Tiheriu
 of 
the Bayonne dral11a. 
Socure on tho side of Russia, tho Fl'ench El11peror 
now directed all his efforts against Spain. Tho Penin- 
sular governments, composed of men of little ability, awl 
strangers to the conduct of public affairs, haù turned 
the respito gailled by their first success to very 
light 
aùvantage, and were totally unprepared to meet the 
stornl that now burst upon the unhappy kingdoms. 
At the head of his war-trained bands, :Kapoleon over. 
threw the unorganized Spanish Inultitudes on every 
point; anù advancing by rapid strides to 
Iadri<.l, obliged 
the capital to surren<.ler after a mero silo\\' of resi::itance. 
The victorious host, 80,000 strong, wero then directed 
against tho British; who, to tho nUlnber of 2.3,000 llleu, 
were nloving to the aid of their unhappy allies. Sir 
John )Ioon", the English commander, seeing hinlself 
left alone in the arena, oppose<.l to such an oven\ hehniug 

uperiority, retired towards Corunna, closely followed by 
the French. 
X apoleoll himself did not, however, continuo to lca(l 
the pursuit. IIaving, it is 5ai(!, received tiding5 of tIlt' 
Austrian arnULments, he halted at Astorga, and then rt'- 
turneù with his guards to Valladolid : and it is a singular 
and unexplained cirCulllstance, that so deciùeù an cncl11Y 
of England should havo willingly resigncd tho pro:-)pect 
of closing upon ono of hcr anllie.s, with tho vast bUP(1- 
riority of force which hc then cOllunandcù. That time 
\l'D
 not exactly walltÎng, is proved by his ten daJ'5' st3Y 
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at Valladolid. 'Vhether his abrupt departure from the 
arluy at such a lnOluent was occasioned by any of those 
vague and shadowy forebodings, which often flit across 
the n1Ïnds even of the brave, influence the timid, and for 
1110ments dispel the delusions that dazzle and inflate the 
vain_giving them passing but profitless gleams of their 
feebleness when contrasted with their pretensions; whe- 
ther it arose from accident, or from a conviction that in 
the British he would meet with adversaries lnore for- 
nlidable than any he had yet encountered, and from 
whom, after all his vauntings, defeat would be doubly 
humiliating-are questions it is now impossible to decide, 
though the circunlstance is certainly a curious one. 
Re knew that the defeat of a British army, howeTer 
small and by whatever odds effected-that the hUlnblest 
trophies torn from thCln in fair fight, would be more 
gratifying to the people of France and Paris, than ten 
victories achieved over hundreds of thousands of other 
troops. He was already aware that the seizure of the 
Spanish crown, which threatened to be attended with 
many difficulties, began to be disapproved of in France; 
the legislative body had also, as we shall see, given signs 
of some refractory disposition which had greatly dis- 
pleased him; and he well knew, that if he returned to 
Paris as the conqueror of the British, everything would 
be forgiven, ånd that he would be lnore than ever the 
idol of the nation. All this was evident, and yet he 
dared not strike a blow for the mighty advantage held 
out. 
The Emperor's hasty return t.o Paris, though ascribed 
by many to the armaments of Austria, was also, in some 
llleasnre, occasioned by a faint semblanco of opposition 
evinced in the Legislative Assembly; tho lnere shadow 
of public freedom appearing like a hideous spectre to the 
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eyes of X apoleon. Tho Legislativo AS=,Cluùly were 

harply rebuked in the columns of the 

foniteur, 101 
prcsun1Íng to fancy them:3clves the revresentatives of tho 
llation; the dignity of that representation being F-oleIy 
reserv(.d for the sovereign hilllself. 
X or wero the mC111bers of this body the only oftenders 
011 whom X apoleon \ented his displeasure. Of all tIll' 
enterprises and acts of aggression which had tli:5tin- 
guished his reign, the seizure of the Spanish crown was 
the ono least popular at Paris. Public opinion coul(l 
not indeeJ ùo exprcssed; but tho salons, which 
till 
cxercised some influence in the capital, and which X a- 
pole on was weak enough to hato with tho most foolish 
virulencc, had gi '
ell signs of disapprobation, and these 
had excited his marked displeasure. Two men al:;o, 
rralleyrand and Fouché, who differed in every rcspect so 
widely from each other, agreed in pretended hostility to 
the Spanish war. Some sayings to that effect were 
ascribed to Talleyrand; graver indiscretions, of whicll, 
a:3 Bignoll tells us, he was very capable, were attribt1tetl 
to Fouché; and tho approximation, on this point, of 
two pcrsons who were conlplete opposites, not only gave 
ulllbrage, ùut awaked dark suspicions in the l11Ïnd of thf' 
:-;uvcreign. ,V 0 havo seen this stated in a lllorc tangihl{" 
11l311ner, and on such high authority, that we decIllour- 

clves hound to repeat the talc, strange as it Juay appear. 
According to this statmnent, " X apolcon's suùùen awl 
hasty departuro from 4\.storga lnust be attributed to 
inforn1ation whi('h rea('heù hinl that' ces dCll.C (tr /lUlU.C.' 
Fouché and Talle
p'alld, had laiù their heads together, 
for tho purpose of placing )Iurat on the throne; on tlw 
assumption, which on some' reason they thought a pro- 
bablo one, that X apoleon would not return alive frotn 
the Peninsula. Four'he and TaUrJrand hafl been long- 
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(In terms of bitter and notorious hostility. An interview 
had, however, been arranged at a ball, given by the for- 
lner at the hôtel, since Crawford, and it had been 
remarked, that they were closeted for an hour. La- 
valette was the observer and reporter of this incident. 
.About the saIne tinle, Eugene Eeauharnais intercepted 
a cipher letter, which, being deciphered, confirnled and 
f-lucidated Lavalettc's suspicions." 
l-Iowever the case may be, certain it is that Napoleon's 
displeasure was strongly excited. A few days after his 
return to Paris, he called Calnbacóres, Lebrun, Talley- 
rand, Fouché, and Décres, the Ininister of Inarine, into 
his presence. Having Inade sonle general rClllarks on 
the conduct and duties of all high functionaries of state, 
and on the guarded style of language which office inl- 
l\oses upon thein, he turned to the two special offenders, 
and addressed thml1 as follows :-" To WhOlll do you owe 
:your honours and fortunes but to ll1e? IIow can you 
vreserve thmn but by nlY aid? Look back, examine 
your past lives: and yet you are fOrIlling plots. You 
HUlst be as ungrateful a
 senseless, to suppose that there 
is anyone but 111yself strong enough to support you. 

hould a ncw revolution occur, it would be sure to crush 
you, whatever part you 111ight adopt. " Ending with a 
threat to Inake a striking exalnple of "factious intri- 
gum's," he dislnissed then1 without eXplaining the nature 
of the punishment he intended to inflict. It was not 

evpre: Fouché rClnained ll1Ïnistcr, and Talleyralld 
grand dignitary, being only deprived of his Chanlber- 
lain's key. According to Bignon, this was too little or 
too nUlCh. It seeIns, however, to have suited the state 
(If :society existing at the hnperial court; and which 
TI1USt necessarily have been of a very low tone, when 
dignitaries of state rClnained in the service of a sove- 
rf\ign who addressed them in such language. X apo1eou 
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c'.{JuIlJlaillcd, ill after )'ears, that he W
l') LctraJcd bJ buth 
thcsc persons. If so, tho fault was his own; for it i..; 
vcry certain, that n1cn who submitted to such trcatnlullt 
(
ould bo dc
ervillg of ]ittlo trust,-no onc possc::;
ing till' 

lightost insight into eharacter would have rcpo
ed faith 
in thenI. 'Ve nw,y further add here, that there is nut 
the slightest foundation for the talc which givcc;; Talley- 
rand creùit for having counselled X apolcon ag3.iwit the 
usurpation of tho Spanish crown. llignoll tclls U::;, Oil 
the very authority of ChampagnJ, the nlinister of foreign 
atfairs, that not the least objection was urgell agaiu;;t 
the Ineasuro when full,)' diseussed at a council hel.! iJn- 
Inediatcly before the Elnperor's departure for RaJolllw, 
and at which TallcJrand was present. It were wors(\ 
than hUe, indeed, to look for the slightest sen
c of politi- 
cal 1110rality from the di
ciples of the Ucyolution. and 
the luinisters of X apoleon. 
.Always overbraring in his conùuct tuwards l1cutral 
states, K apoleon had hardly, since the fall uf Pru5::;Ïa, 
treated .Austria as an independent powcr. During the 
war in Prussia and 1)0Ianù, 
Ir ...\.dair, the English 
Aullms
ador at 'ïcnna, a leading Jl1(
mbcr of the 'Yhig- 
party, had strongly urged tlH
 ...\ ustrian
 tu join the 
Hussia.ns mid Pruf'sians; on the ground, fullj adlnittc<l 
Ly the In1pcrial cabinet, that a war for the iuJepend- 
('nee of the monarchy was 
OOl1cr or later unavoidablt'. 
But the .Austrian goycrnmcnt, though 
ensil>]o of th
ir 
uufurtunato position, feareù to ùepcnù on tho cuntilluc-l 
(.tfurts uf tho Allies, and deClned them:,dn.:s too fl:Lhlc, 
after so nlany l()st-ûs, to turIl the balance agail!st Frahec ; 
awl thu;:, allowed tho best opportunity to pass, even as 
PrU':;
ia had allowed it to pas
 during the canlpaign of 
Anstt'rlit
. The COll
C{lUCUCC W3S, thnt with augmellted 
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powcr, thc conduct of France becalue so overbearÍ:lg, 
that war would already have taken place in 1808, had 
Hot the unexpected resistance of the Spaniards called 

 apoleon's attention towards the Peninsula. But this 
very circumstance encouraged the cabinet of Vienna. 
rrhe rising in Spain had cast a vivid ray of light over 
Europe; the spell of French invincibility had been 
broken at Baylen and Vimeira ; oppressed nations began 
to cherish alnlost forgotten hopes; the spirit of Germany 
awoke from the stunning effects of adversity, and 
Austria, taking the lead in the patriot cause, luarshalled 
all the l'muaining resources of her gallant people to strikp 
one more blow for her own and the world's freedonl. 
The most numerous and best-equipped German ar111Y 
which had ever taken the fipld was assmubled, and 
placed under the orders of the Arch-Duke Charles,-a 
prince distinguished by his early victories, and possess- 
ing in the highest degree the love and confidence of 
the troops. Like 'Vallenstein, the saviour of the A us- 
trian 1110narchy in the seventeenth century, the new 
generalissiulo was intrusted with absolute power, and 
relieved frolìl the baneful control of the Aulic Council. 
..A.lld if talents and heroism deserved to be intrusted 
with such absolute authority, it could not have been 
l110re worthily bestowed than on his Il11perial Highness; 
for none doubted his abilities, and his personal herois111 
was conspicuously displayed in every action in which he 
conlnlallded. But there werc drawbacks to such high 
qualities; and they were, unfortunately, of such a charac- 
ter as to render the best totally unavailing. Personally 
the bravest of the brave, his Imperial IIighness was 
altogether destitute of that nlental courage, which can 
alone give effect to the genius of a cOluluander, and to 
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the bravery of the troops. This was known before the 
hreaking out of the war; for Incn of où!:;ervation had per- 
('civcd it, even during tho prince's early calnpaigns : but 
tlw love cntertained for hÏ1n by the soldiers, his high 

tation, and tho hopcs that the enthusiasln of the army 
and the l1ation woulù extend even to its chief, and givp 
hÍ1n that eonfiùeuce in himself and his followers so 
e:5sential to victory, placed him in a situation which, as 
the wiso foretold and the result proved, he was unabl(A 
to fill. 
Our limits unfortunately prcvent us frOlTI exposing the 
luany extravagant accounts of this brief war whieh hav(' 
found their way into history. Fronl the very first, the 
French were greatly superior in numbers, and struckh01ne 
with the confidence resulting frOln so many victorit::s. 
Tho A.ustrians, on tho othor hand, though they fought 
on all points with distinguished Lravery, a(.ted a feeble 
and undecided part; and without rcturnÏIlg a single 
riposta, strove only to parry the blows aillled at thcln : 
and in such a contest, the Jnost unskilful fencer will 
ultÜnately overCOlne even a 111a:;:to1'; while it is not Cd'- 
tain that tho Freneh anny ha.d any absolute 111a5t('r to 
eOllten<l with. They gained brilliant advantages, awl 
following these with great rapidity, were soon in po
:-:('s- 
-;ion of tho J.lustriall capital. 
Thero is reason to believe that these dazzling victuric:-: 
:o,uggested to X apoleon somo plan of 1nore than ordinarJ 
extravagance, and that ho actually conten1plated for a 
time the total dismemberment of tho Austrian nWIl- 
archy. Count IIormayr,. whoso word cannot be tloulJted, 


* Taschenlmch für die Vaterliindische Gcschit-htc. Yon J. 
Freihcrrn yon IIonnnyr. Lcipl.i
, 184
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informs us that he detained, as prisoners of war, all 
bearers of flags of truce, and refused to answer the 
letters which they brought, declaring that " thcre was 
no longer an Emperor of Austria; there were only 
Princes of the House of Loraine, Grand Feudatories of 
tl]e Crown of France!" The loss of the battle of .Aspenl 
ehecked these wild fancies, and not only arrested his 
conquests for a time, but placed hilu in a position of 
considerable danger. 
The defeated army was for two days cooped up in the 
Isle of Lobau, without provisions, medicines, or Inedical 
attendants: and frightful to relate, numbers of the 
wounded, those whose cases were decilled hopeless, were, 
while yet living men, thrown into the Danube. Cape- 
figue states the fact 011 the highest authority: thus 
showing that the principle which suggested the poison- 
ing of the sick at Jaffa, still held full sway in the mind of 
him who devised the ruthless and inhulnan project. N a- 
poleon's resources were so vastly superior to those of .Aus- 
tria, that little hope of success could be entertained from 
her unsupported exertions; and no foreign power came to 
her aid. Prussia, cOlnpletely broken by the war of 1806, 
remained neutral; and Russia, aiding the oppressor of 
nations, sent an army into Galicia. Thpse troops took, 
indeed, little part in the war; but they obligod the 
Austrians to detach a corresponding force to meet the 
llew adversaries. In the Tyrol, a fierce insurrcction 
had broken out against the French; and in the north 
of Germany, Schill, Dörnberg, and others, raised the 
standard of independence. But the early victories of 
Napoleon discouraged the Gernlan patriots: Schill, left 
unsupported, was defeated and slain, after performing 
some very brilliant actions; and the followers of Dörn- 
berg, hearing only evil tidings, dispcr.5cù of themselves. 
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III thcir nlountain holds, the T yrole
e Inade a longer 
and Lraver stand, for which their gallant !('a(lcr, An<lrea
 
I Ioffer, ultiluatcly suffered death. BetraJed after thl" 
}Jl'aee, he was trier} anel executed at 
Ialltua. Tho 
offkers who had fought under Schill shared the sanw 
fhte. Tried and condemned oy a nlilitary comnlission, 
they were shot at \Vesscl, by order of the man who, at 
this very time, was instigating the IIungarians to re- 
volt., to Incct in the fielùs of Itonco, renounce their 
allegianco to tho Enlperor Francis, anf} elect another 
soverClgn. 
lIis unprincipl<'ù arrogance 
cCJn:) at this tinlC to 
have ùeen absolutely boundless. General Chastcler, the 
f'onuuander of the ...t ustrian trool)S in the Tyrol, was 
outlawcù, as Count von 
teill had been, and ordered, if 
takcn, to be brought befor4
 a n1Ílitary coulluission awl 
shot. .And when General 'Yeisscllvo!f was 
cnt to 3.("- 
eplaint hiIn that Generals ])uro:-:llcl, Fouler, and SOI'biel", 
thcn prisoners of war, would oe helel rcsponsible for tIu" 
Aw;trian officer, he sprung frOll! hid seat, l'xdailning with 
vulgar fur)", " If JOu but scrateh a f'ingle one of th('111. 
I will order ten thou:;and 111en to be shot, and eaU5e 
ix 
princesses aud twenty ladies of rank to be violate<l hy 
the Jrumnlcrs of the arnlY. ,.. .\.n<.1 y('t there are writ- 
t:r., whu woulJ rl'prcscn t this nUtll as caln1 and dignifie<l 
 
England :'l'ut as u
ual no aid to GcnnallY. G(1ueral 
Htewart, the Bnglish cùlnnlander in ::;icily, ùec1areel, 
when applied to, that he coul<1 lend 110 assistan('e, till 
the ...tustriall 
tanùards should be ùisplayeù frOln the 
towers of Venico anù 
Iilan. tn<l ùeforc an English 
expedition was ready to leave the shores of Britain, X a- 
polpou had ref'overed frOIu the 
tunn ing l'ftc('ts of tht' 


Horma) r, Tn
chl'n hnch, ,\.('. 
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defeat of Asperll, and achieved the closing victory of 
'Vagram. 
This sanguinary battle, which terminated the war of 
1809, and overshadowed Europe with almost hopeless 
gloom, was fought on the Gth July between 180,000 
French on one side, and 137,000 Austrians on the other, 
the most numerous masses of Christian men that ever 
before contended in one field of strife. The Austrians, 
though vanquished, retired in perfect order, and carried 
with them the only trophies gained in the action. Their 
spirits were unbroken; and from the gallant conduct of 
the troops, all anticipated certain success in another 
battle, which was universally expected to follow. 
But the Commander-in-chief did not share in these 
sanguine hopes; and he who, in general opinion, bad 
shown himself destitute of mental courage after the de- 
cisive victory of Aspern, so fatal to the French, could 
hardly feel very confident after the reverse of "\Vagram. 
Two opportunities for striking severe blows at the pur- 
suing enemy were neglected; and when events brought 
about an action near Znaym, in 1Ioravia, his Imperial 
IIighness, in the midst of an undecided combat, sent to 

olicit an armistice, the terIns of which brought the 
Inonarchy to the very brink of ruin. 
It remained for this unhappy prince, on whose gClliu
 
and valour so many bright hopes had once becn founùed, 
to display a still grcater want of firlnness and moral 
courage; for, in the very crisis of fate, and while peace 
or war still hung suspended in the scale of destiny, he 
resigned th(1 cOlnluand of the army; and thus dispeUed, 
at a single blow, every particle of that luilitary enthu- 
siasm, which animated the troops, and formed the only 
support of the sinking fortunes of his country. All 
parties united in praise of the heroism displayed by the 
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prince during the unfortunate campaign. At Aspern, 
his Imperial IIighnes3 seized tho standard of the regi- 
ment of Zach, and led the soldiers personally to tho 
charge: though wounded in the first day's action at 
\Vagranl, he never left the field for au instant, and was 
so much exposed, so forwarù in the fray, that Captaill 
\Veitenfcld, of the regin1ent of \r ogclsang, actually cut 
(lown a French soldier who wa::; in the very act of level- 
ling a lllu:-;ket at hin1; and later still, a French officer 
was slain ill the atten1pt to take him prisoner, and while 
ealling out to him to surrender. But all thi:; per:-5onal 
courage in battlo could not retrieve the want of 1110ral 
courage and confidence, the want of which reduced a 
great, powerful, and tin1e-honoured monarchy to tl1(' 
rank of a second-rate power, and maùe Prince John of 
Lichtenstein, the .Austrian plenipotentiary, and the con- 
stant advocate of Napoleon in the Austrian cabinet, 
burst into tears when forced to sign the unfortunat 
 
trcaty of "V.ienna. 
Germany had in vain looked to England for assistance 
Juring tho great, and, as it was then deenled, the final 
struggle of 180!:). In the Peninsula, British armies had 
boen successful; had again liberated Portugal, and 
gained the battle of Talavera; but no British troops 
had appeared on the deci
ive field of contest. .A.nd the 
battle of "... agram had been lost, Leforo a British forcp 
left the ports of Britain. A few weeks sooner, and the 
splendid anDY which, under Lord Chatham, landed on 
the pestilential shores of \,... alcheren and Beycland, 
would, if dispatched to the north of Germany, have 
rallied IDJriads round the standard of national indepcn- 
ùence; Lut landed in Zealand to effect a purely llriti;;h 
object,- the capture of tho ..A.ntwerp fleet,-they coul(l 
have contributed little or nothiug to the gooù of the 
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general caUðe, had they been as successful as they were 
disastrously the reverse. 
Austria sustained heavy losses by this short anJ ruin- 
ous war. Every thing deemed public property was con- 
fiscated, sold, or carried away: the extortions practised 
by French functionaries and private indiviùuals were 
enormous; anù on many lines of Inarch, the villages 
and hamlets were burnt to the ground, and the inhabit- 
ants cruelly oppressed. The Tyrol was, as Count See- 
bach expressed it, "inundated by a sea of flalne." 
And in all countries subject to the influence of France, 
the dominions of the Teutonic knights were confiscated 
for the benefit of the French army and the allies of 
X apoleon. 
"\Vhile the peace of Vienna was negotiating, an event 
happened at Sehönbrun, which, as Bignon tells us, made 
a deep impression on the Enlperor, and led to the imnle- 
diate signature of the treaty. Napoleon was reviewing 
his troops in the palace court on the morning of the 13th 
October, when a young Inan was observed trying to force 
his way through the crowd of staff officers, who always 
surrounded the sovereign. General Rapp, in tr'ying to 
thrust him back, felt a weapon, which betrayed the 
assassin, concealed beneath hiE- coat, and Í1nnlediatcly 
caused hilTI to be arrested. This political fanatic, whose 
name was Stapz, was only nineteen years of age, aud 
was the son of a Protestant clergyn1an of Erfurt. 'Yhen 
X apoleon returned to the palace, he interrogated the 
prisoner, who frankly avowed his intention. After vari- 
ous questions, to which he replied with pE:Jrfect cahnness, 
the En1peror demanded why be wished to assassinate 
hinl? " Because there will be no peace in Germany as 
]ong as you live," said the young IDan. " Do you be- 
lieve that heaven sanctifies Inurder'?" inquired X apoleon 
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H I have my doubts," replied the other: "but I expectctl 
forgiveness in consequencc of the service I should have 
rendcrcd my country. "-" If I were to forgive you," 
continued tlw Emperor, "what would JOu do f'-" I 
would still slay you," was the answer. 
The wrett'hcd enthusiast was sent before a military 
comlnission, condemned to death, and shot accordingly; 
and though no one will doubt tho justice of the :5entence, 
:x apoleon's conduct, in allowing it to be executed, con- 
trasts but indifferently with the noble behaviour of Lco- 
pold I. 011 a similar occasion. 'Vhile hunting near 
Schöllbrun, that IJrillce was fired at by an assassin, who, 
011 being seized and brought bcfore the sovercign, al80 
acknowledged hi'3 guilt. "Give the starving wretch a 
hundred ducats," said Leopol(l: with the haughty Spani:sh 
air for which he was distinguished; " and let hinl run 
for his life, and cross the frontier ùefore the police ovcr- 
take him." This was princely and ilnperial conduct; 
but not that of X apoleon. IIi::; idolaters tell u
, indeed, 
that it was only the rcsolution expressed by the ,young 
fanatic, to per
('vere in his lTIurderous attell1pt, which 
prevented the Enlveror, who to the la
t illclinca to 
l11ercy, fronl pardoning hinl. ''''retched puerilitics, fit 
only to impose on the creclulou5 and incapable: for hall 
one spark of generous humanity existed in his breast, 
had a single fibre of his callous heart recoill'd from the 
needlcss shedding of blood, nothing could have prevcnted 
thi
 unhappy lnalliac from being consigned to a lunatic 
asylulTI in .Franco: and history, which lays the blood uf 
n1Íllions on the head of X apoleon, would be ablo to give 
hinl credit for at least OliO act of clcnlcncy. IIatfi
ld, 
who in a fit of in
anity fired a pistol at George III., was 
('onfineù in Bedlam, awl Ii ,"ed lnany ,ycars afterwarùs to 
pray for the wdf
lrc (If the generou'i 11l0!H1rch who bad 
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pardoned the maniac crime; but death was the only 
remedy that presented itself to Napoleon. 
Though there is nothing altogether Ï1nprobable in tbe 
Inanner in which Stapz is said to have been arrested, it 
is more likely that he was traced to the spot by the 
French police, and seized in time to show their zeal 
and avert luisfortune. Bignon tells us that a letter, 
written by the unhappy young man to his parents at 
the moment of his leaving Erfurt for the avowed pur- 
pose of executing the murderous design, had fallen into 
the hands of the French authorities; and it is certain 
that they would not fail to pursue the intended criminal. 
The historian on this occasion makes rather a curious 
confession: " All Germany," he says, " ought to have 
suspected that there existed an office first at Berlin and 
then at Erfurt, for 'Unsealing letters; and yet it seemeù 
to strike no one: for this secret inquisition every day 
brought to light the most curious avowals and indiscre- 
tions which were constantly discovered in private letters, 
and communicated by extracts to the Emperor." The 
worlù are not very virtuous; but it is not easy to see 
wIlY the people of Germany ought naturally to have 
suspected that such baseness was actually reduced to 
system; least of all by those who pretended to be the 
regenerators of nations. I t is even now fortunate that 
we find honest and upright men still so far blinded by 
the very arts they long assisted to practise, as uncon- 
sciously to lift the veil that concealed the whole machi. 
nery of infamy, and display its working in the full face 
of day. 
The Elnperor of Austria was not the only prince who, 
during the memorable year ISO!}, suffered froD1 the 
power and arrogance of K apoleon; for the defenceless 
. Pope wa,; still Inore harshly treated. Claiming, as 
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'5UCCC5Sor of Charlenlagne, a right of superiority ovel 
HOll1e, the French Enlperor called upon tho Sovereign 
Pontiff to join thp war againðt England, or forfeit his 
tmnporal power. .Pius VII. refused conlpliance, and 
his noble anù dignified answer deservos to be recorded. 
" I shall 11lako no resistance," ho said; "I am ready to 
retire into a convent, or into the same catacombs of 
Honle that afforded shelter to the first successors of::;t 
Petèr. Europe will see how I am treated, and I shall 
prove that I have acted according to my honour and 
nlY conscience. If I am deprived of life, the tonlL will 
honour me, ana I shall Le justified in the cJes of God 
and in the memory of men." 
A_ll Imperial ùecree, which annexed Rome and all the 
renlaining states of the Church to the Grand Empire, 
was the immeùiate consequeneo of this display of courage. 
..\ bull, excollllllunicating the French Emperor, had been 
prepareù in anticipation of the evcnt, and it was now to 
ùe issued: tho most powerful sovereign who had ever 
hold sway in Europe since tho tinle of Charlelnagnc, 
was to bp denounced to the Catholic worlù, and excluded 
fronl tho fellowship of the Church. It was a dangerous 
llleasure, and Pius hc
itated for an instant. "'Yhat 
would Jour En1Ïncllce do f' ho said to Cardinal racca, 
Hpcretary of State. "The question i
 difficult to 
answer," replied the latter; "but let your IIoliness 
raise your eyes to heaven, and givo nlC your orders, and 
they shall be executed." Tho Pope folding his hand5t 
on his breast, and raising his eJes to heaven, paused for 
a 1110111ent, and thcn saying, " Let duty be done, come 
what may," issued the decree accordingly. 
But the 
piritual arn1::; uf tho Church wcre po'\\crlcqg 
against the n1ight of Napoleon, who, irritated by thib 
oppo:,ition to his will, caused the Pontiff to be arrested 
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and conducted a prisoner to Savona, and from thence 
to Fontainb]eau. The aged Prince remained four 
years a captive, when the events of the Leipzig cam- 
paign again restored hÏ1n to liberty. 
On his return from the Austrian war, K apoleon 
divorced the En1press Josephine; not only in hopes of 
having children of his own, to whom he could bequeath 
his vast dominions, but also with a view of gratifying 
his vanity, by forlning an alliance with some of the 
ancient royal fan1Ïlies of Europe. lIe first applied for 
the hand of the Grand-Duchess Ann, sister of the 
Emperor Alexander, but experienced a refusal which 
seems deeply to have Inortified him. The negotiation, 
which displays the littleness of his character in a most 
conspicuous light, was however kept a secret till he had 
been accepted by the Arch-Duchess 1Iaria Louisa; when 
he suddenly appeared before the dazzled and af'tonished 
world as the betrothed suitor of an Austrian princess, 
daughter of the Emperor Francis, t.he head of the noblest 
and most ancient reigning family in Europe. The par- 
ties having been first married hy proxy at Vienna, were 
again married at Paris on the 2d of April 1810. 
Notwithstanding the Inelancholy accident which 
happened at the magnificent ball given by Prince 
Schwarzenberg in celebration of the event, when N apo- 
leon was weak enough to show some apprehension of 
treason,-and which, as it seemeù an evilon1en, brought 
the great calaJnity that occurred at the marriage of 
Marie Antoinette anù ihe last of the Bourbon kings to 
recollection,-it cannot be denied that this splendid 
alliance might have proved of vast benefit to the" heir 
of the Revolution." It was considered a public recep- 
tion of the new empire within the bosom of the European 
fan1Ïly ; a reconciliation of the new with the old dynas- 
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tics; and a pledge of concord and good will between 
nations; and Inight have fixed the Imperial throne on a 
rock of granite, had the po
sessor's condu(.t Leen guided 
by ordinary judgment or 1110dcrntion. 
The reverse, however, was the case: X apoleon could 
only accept and abuse, but not adorn and improvo the 
hountcous gifts of fortuno; nor did any acts of gener- 
ous forhearance or princely bcnevolence ever Inark hi
 
adntn('
 to powcr and greatness j war and desolation 
alono tracked his progress. V a
t armics, renderell dis- 
po
able by the pcaco of'Tienna, poured into the PjTC- 
Bean Peninsula: and in his address to the Senate, th{' 
Elupcror foretold, in oracular and inflatcd style, thr 
approaching hUlniliation of Britain. "England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland," he said, "arc destitute of troop
. 
English blood has ùeen shed in combats glorious to tho 
Frcnch arms; and this struggle again
t Carthage, which 
sCClned destined to be deeidcd on tho ocean, or bcyond 
its waves, will now be decided in the fields of Spain. 
And when England shall be exhausted, when she shall 
at last have experienced the sufferings sbe has for the 
last twenty Jears inflicted, with so n1uch cruelty, on the 
continent; when half her fan1ilics shall Lo clad in 
mourning, then will a thunder-burst end the Peninsular 
contest, seal the fate of her armies, and avenge Europe 
and _\sia by terminating this second Punic war." 
Crowneù with the still verdant laurels of 'Yagram, 

Iassella invaded Portugal at the head of a large force, 
which was to "drivo into the sea the feeble battalions 
of .England:" but which, foiled:b)" those very battalions, 
n1ark{'d it
 rctreat by deeds of horror so dark, frightful, 
anti atroeious, as almost to make those who witncssed 
them doubt the divine truth which commands us to 
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believe that man was made in the image of his benig. 
nant and all-merciful Creator. 
The battles of Fontesd'Honore, Barossa, and Albuera, 
secured the liberation of Portugal; but Spain was less 
fortunate. Her best troops were defeated, her yet 
remaining strongholds captured; invading hosts pene- 
trated into every part of the kingdom, till French eagles 
were planted round the Bay of Cadiz, and the elnpire of 
Charles V. and Philip II. confined to the narrow limits 
of the Isle of Leon. 
But though French arn1Ïes gathered thickly on the 
Spanish soil, they were in truth masters of little more 
than the ground within reach of their arlns. The popu- 
lation remained as hostile as ever ; were rendered more 
so, perhaps, by the cruelties the invaders c01l1mitted. 
'Vherever openings were left, forces collected, and 
guerilla bands asselnbled: and from the shores of the 
l\iediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, and from the 
Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules, a fierce predatory war 
was carried on against the French. The systemofrequisi- 
tion, by which the invaders were supported, greatly faci- 
litated the operations of the part'idas, who assailed tho 
detached bands sent out to collect supplies: but though 
great losses were thus inflicted on the invaders, the mode 
of war proved necessarily very ruinous to the country; 
every glen, village, hamlet, hill, or dale, beCaIlle a 
scene of com bat to exasperated adversaries. Tbe French 
]narauding parties, kept constantly in a state of alarm 
and hostility, showing rarely to others the Inercy they 
but rarely experienced, too often avenged on the peace- 
ful inhabitants the losses they sustained from the gueril- 
las, and marked their progress by every species of brutal 
ex:cess. 
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This arduous struggle, which exercised such vast influ- 
ence on tho destinies of Europe, and which reflects 
o 
much honour on the Spanish nation, is yet marked by a 
strange characteristic: it did not, during its long and 
sanguinary course, bring forward a single individual 
distinguished for greatness, either as a soldier or states- 
man. K 0 Hobert Bruce, no Gustavus '
asa, arose ill 
Spain: whatevcr was effected, was effected by the pa- 
triotism and constancy of the masses; and though the 
people displayed great heroism during this terrible con- 
test, it nlust still be recollected, that they lost their 
country fronl 'he PJrenees to the Pillars of lIercules, 
and left its reconquest to the trained soldiers of England 
anå Portugal. 
K or was the exertion of ruthless power confined to the 
rcnin8ula; the vcr)' kingdoms governed by :Napoleon '8 
brothers felt its iron pressure. In placing members of 
his fmuily on foreign thrones, the Emperor commanded 
them to rule the countries intrusted to them for the 
interest of France: and as the crowned Proconsul 
sometÍ1nes strove with honest zeal to lessen the burthens 
of their oppre:sscd subjects, they drew down upon them- 
selvcs the heavy disple
t,sure of tbeir baughty lord-supe- 
rior. Louis, J{ing of Holland, descended from his throne 
and fled the country; 
lurat of S aples, told that his 
kingdom was only a dependency of .France, threatened 
to abdicate the semblance of royalty ; and J oscph, the 
intrusive King of Spain, frequently cxpres8cd tllO same 
intention. Bcrnadottc, placed by an accidental illtrigu( 
on the steps of tho throne of Sweden, was insulted and 
called upon to submit to the dictates of France. Dis- 
tance and intervening sea3 sccured the Crown Princ(' 
frolll the cli:,plea
uro of his fornlcr sovereign, and l'llabled 
hilu to givo full scope to his luùicrous and inordinate 
'"OL. I. G 
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vanity: fur he was weak enough to speak of himself 
" as an oppressed hero, forced to seek shelter on a foreign 
throne, from the persecutions of an envious rival and 
jealous tyrant." Bernadotte was a man of distinguished 
spirit, and one of the best, perhaps, of the class to which 
lw belonged; but how little, how very little, was the 
best of tbe French revolutionary chiefs when placed 
on the throne of the Vasas-a throne round which Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Charles XII. had cast so bright and 
unfading a lustre! 
Such was the boundless rapacity of Napoleon, and the 
vast force he possessed when at the zenith 'of power, that, 
b.r a simple decree of the 16th June 1811, he annexed 
no less than sixteen new departments, composed of thp 
kingdom of Holland, the States of the Church, the 
Duchies of Oldenburg, Lauenburg, and the German 
I-Ianse Towns, to the empire. This last act of aggres- 
sion furnished not only an additional proof of the un- 
principled ambition which marked his governlnent ; but 
brought to light a transaction strangely illustrative of 
the spirit of venality which his influence had so widely 
diffused. The German Hanse Towns had given large 
sums to peers, princes, and marshals of France, to avoid 
being annexed to the empire; but when they found that 
their efforts to escape the dangerous honour were un- 
availing-when they saw themselves incorporated with 
France-they applied to Napoleon for permission to de- 
duct these large sums from the heavy contributions Ï1n- 
posed upon them; sending, at the same time, a list of 
the individuals to whom the money had been paid. 
" The Emperor," Bignon tells us, cc was indignant, and 
threatened to have the offenders publicly prosecuted; 
but nothing was done in the matter, as it appeared that 
the military had, on this occasion, obtained the least 
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sLare of the booty, and that ono of the accused parties 
already stood on the footsteps of a foreign throne." 
'fhe real value of the imperial indignation n13,y be 
best judged of, perhaps, by another statement, in which 
the same author, the aùlest and best infornled of K npo- 
leon's entbusiastic adlnirers, tells us, that the Emperor 
appointed a gencral officer to cùmnland, with the obser- 
yation, If that he knew him to be addicted to plunder- 
ing; but that he was, nevertheless, well fitted for the 
:-:i tuation ! " 
Let us now, in concluding this brief introduction, a
k 
to what noblo purpose X apoleon employed the vast power 
he had acquired, and already exercised, during twelve 
years of consular and imperial absolutism? Ilow had 
his gratitude been FLown, and what were the benefits he 
had conf(}rred on Inankilld in return for the boundless 
favours lavished upon him by fortune? lIe had enslave(l 
his country, and sown hatred al1l0ng nations; and the 
fruits of his reign had produced a harve:;t of blood and 
tears such as the civilized world had never reaped before. 
In France, and in the triLutary states, tho sword of 
despotislll nutilltained the stilllle
s of the celnetery ; nnd 
the :;:anguinary conscription hovering, v3111pire.like, over 
the land, carried fear and npprehellsion to the heart of 
eVt'ry falllily in the enlpire. ..All vef'tig('
 of frcedonl had 
he en swept frOJn the soil; not a thought could bc pub- 
lished, not a word spoken, at varianco '" ith the views of 
the iron-,;ceptred ruler; and IOllg befor
 thp perioù of 
which we aro now writing, nine state prisons, already 
filleù with captives cOllfine(l for politieal offences, had 
been erected to replace one lJa::tilic destroJcd in the 
namp of Liberty, by the phrensy of the Rcyolution. 'Ila 
ruthlc,,, hand of war was laying wastc the fielùs of Spain 
ê.uHl Portug:11; seas of flame had inuntlated the once 
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peaceful valleys of the Tyrol; and war and battle-cry 
had resounded along the ùanks of the Adige, and on the 
shores of the Bay of Naples. All Germany groaned 
beneath the hand of oppression, and mourned over a 
hundred fields of slaughter, strewn with the corpses of 
bel' sons who had fallen in the vain attempts to arrest 
the inroads of foreign spoilers and aggressors. The 
Tagus and the Ebro had been reddened by tho fires that 
laid towns, villages, and hamlets in ashes; and the banks 
of the Elbe, the Danube and the OdeI', had witnessed 
deeds of wrath, cruelty, and sacrilege, exceeding those' 
COllllnitted during the most savage periods of the Thirty 
Years' War. The unprincipled compact of Tilsit had 
eaused the capital of a brave and time-honoured people 
to be assailed by victors who grieved over the victory 
that self-preservation forced thenI to achieve. The same 
C0111pact had lighted the flames of war in Finland, and 
eonsigned the often-ravaged fields of 
loldavia and Wal- 
lachia to renewed devastation. 
Beyond the seas, also, the fatal spirit of Napoleon had 
spread discord. The American colonies, seeing Spain 
occupied by foreign troops, an unknown sovereign on tlle 
throne from which the princes of their ancient line of 
kings had been removed by force and fraud, declared 
themselves inclependent; and possessing none of the 
elell1ents necessary to the formation of strong and bene- 
ficial governments, rushed at once into extren1es of 
anarchy, that a quarter of a century has not yet been 
able to allay. N or did the States of North America 
escape the poisonous influence of the time. Instigated 
by X apoleon, and by the spirit of aggression which has 
distinguished all republics-from the petty republican 
tJrannies of Greece, to the wide-.spread rule of blood- 
stained and all-enslaving Rome-they joined the cause 
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of despotism, and took arnlS against England, at the very 
time when they thought the land of their fathers 
 as 
sinking beneath the blows of France, Anxious to share 
in the spoils of the vanquished, the boasted sons of free- 
dom lent their aid to the cause of oppression; and for- 
getful of the vast obligations they owed to the lllother 
country-an obligation which their flourishing condi- 
tion, compared with the wretchedness of the liberated 
c'olonies of Spain, rendel's sufficiently evident-they 
joined the standard of X apoleon, bartercd, blave-likc, 
for leave to seize the provinccs of unoffending Spain, 
and stretched out the hand of rapacity to grasp the 
Canadian possession:; of Englanù, then almost denuded 
of troops; and the war which K apoleoll 's ambition had 
kindled in Europe, now extcndc(} its ravages to the very 
ban kg of the Plata, the Orolloco. and the St Lawrence, 
The intercoursc betwef\Il different countries, resulting 
from civilisation, and necessary perhaps to its very 
existClu'o, was interruptf'(l. The sea which surrounds 
continental Europe, th(' very high- road of nations, hacl 
become a magic circle impassable to all who bowed 
beneath the yoke of X apoleon; aIJ.d lands that lay be- 
yond ita wavcs no longcr poured their treasures, their 
t;ources of wealth, health, and eleganco, into the lap of 
the old and isolated world. Trade and C01nmercc wer
 
nearly dead, and dismantled and decaying ships fiIlc(I 
the harbours over which tho tricolor flag was displayed. 
Industry naturally declined where war with its enormous 
demands consumed the produce uf peaceful labour, and 
alone led to prrfcrment and distinction. Even learning 
and knowledge were fading away where arms only were 
honourcd; and the very virtucs most cherished by men 
were necessariIJ detcriorating undcr the influence of the 
eoarse and vulgar doctrincs, which held Inilitary obedi- 
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ence and duty performed in the battle-field an alnple 
atonement for the absence of every ennobling quality of 
the heart! and elevating gift of the mind. 
Even hope itself seemed to have fled the world at 
the moment when Napoleon reached the zenith of power 
on which we have seen him placed. So heavy was the 
gloOln resting on Europe, that men grew superstitious 
in their despair; and seeing no gleam of light along the 
dark and chain- bound earth, sought for hope in the 
celestial appearances perfectly fmniliar to the eye of 
science,-even in the appearance of the comet, that in 
the autumn of 1811 shone so brilliantly along the Inid- 
night sky. On the hills of the Peninsula, the untutored 
Spaniard pointed to the blazing meteor, and told that 
it announced the downfall of tyranny: in the halls of 
German learning, the enthusiastic scholar hailed the 
"traveller of immensity," and proclaimed it a shred 
fi.om the pall of glory, riven and cast far upon the vaults 
of space to tell the' afHicted world that, after so many 
years of sufferings, the hour of freedom had come at 
last: and Providence, looking down in mercy perhaps 
on the sorrows of millions, allowed an ordinary pheno- 
menon of nature to serve as the arch of promise so 
ardently solicited by prostrate nations. 
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1'111-: gloOl11 which hung over Europe had attaiuccl to 
ahnost ll1urky ùarkness when, in the SUlnll1er of I81:!. 
Napoleon luarched against Russia, "with half man.. 
kinù elllbattkù bJ his side." Tho last combat for th(' 
inùependence of nations was now to be tried. anù even 
the best chan1pions of freedom pau
ed when they. cou- 
tClnplatcd the yast nlultitudes assemùleù to aid the 
hand of oppression; for since the Inyriafls of X(
rx(':i 
"
tarvcd exhausted regions in their way," no ho:oöt uf 
(
qual magnitude, anù composed of so n1any anrl 
n('h 
various nations, had evcr been arra
'l'd llwll'r ()JI(' 
(
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banner of war. France, Germany, Switzerland, 1101- 
land, Poland, Italy, and Spain,* contributed the thou- 
sands now assembled round the Imperial eagles, pre- 
pared to advance against the soldiers gathered from the 
boundless dominions of the Czar, and from the numerous 
tribes and races, subject to the Muscovite sceptre. 
Frolll the opposite and most distant extremities of the 
old Continent, from "Gades gilded by the Western 
bealn," to the frozen shores of Eastern l{amschatka, 
the earth was swept in its greatest breadth to furnish 
combatants for this gigantic struggle. And ask we the 
reason why the world was called upon for so lavish a 
contribution of blood,-called upon to bear the frightful 
addition of woe such a war could not fail to occasion 
 
The answer is, that a vain man, whom thousands yet 
strive to justify-to make us idolize indeed-was not 
satisfied with holding absolute sway over the fairest por- 
tions of Europe, with possessing greater power than 
princely hands had ever wielded in Christian times, but 
wished to bend even the half-barbarous regions of the 
north beneath the yoke of his iron rule. 
The differences which led to the rupture between 
France and Russia, though hardly perceived at the tilne 
of their origin, were already of sonle standing. N apo- 
leon's refusal to carry into effect the partition of Turkey, 
which he was the first to propose, had displeased Alex- 
ander. The Czar was not satisfied with the acquisition 
of Finland aud the permission to tear"\\r allachia and 

Ioldavia from the Turks, and had left Erfurt with feel- 
ings by no means very favourable to the French alliance. 
The French Emperor, on his part, was not, perhaps, much 


'* One division of tbe tirst corps was composed of Spanish troor's 
sent by King Joseph. 
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1,ettcl 
tfected towarù., his northern friend: fur when, 
after the deposition of Gustavus IV., a definitive peaco 
wag to be concluded between Russia and Sweùen, Iu.. 
already endeavoured to devise n1eaus for evading hi
 
pron1Í5r to tho Czar, and for preventing Finland from 
falling into 
Iuscovite hands. nut as the .A.ustrian war 
hrokc out at this tin1e, the alliance of .Alexander, evell 
if nominal only, became necessarily of too much value 
to be risked for distant objects; Sweden was abandonee I 
to its fate; and momentary interest kept X apoleoll true 
to his impolitic and dishonourable compact. 
The Austrian campaign widened the brcach between 
the parties. X apoleon, awaiting events, as Bignon Vt>ry 
frankly avows, had evaded giving any explicit declara- 
tion respecting his intentions towards Poland and the 
Duchy of \Var
aw; he had excited the Galicialls tu 
revolt, a nleasure that gave great ulubrage at Peter:--- 
burg, as it awakened the hope
 of the Pole
, awl had 
the appearance of being a. "trp towards the re:-toratioll 
of their illÙcp('uùcnce. 
The Frellch also had their cau
e'5 of con1plaint. TIn; 
Hussian contingent acted fcebly during the campaign; 
and the French had intercepted a letter addressed to the 
..lrch-Duke John by the Russian General Gortchacoff, 
in which the hope was expressed that" the troops of th
 
two nations would soon fight in the same cause." S 3.}) - 
leon sent the letter to Petersburg, and the General "a' 
removed from the service; but the contents proved that 
there existed ill the army a. deep 'pirit of ho
tilit) 
towards 
"rance. 
The peace of Vicnna only auglllcntl'd the difficulties 
which the war had occasioned. ..A district of eastern 
(-:;alicia was bestowed on tho l
ing of Saxony, as Grand- 
Duke of 'Varsaw ; atHl a Poli
h 
tatt>, re
l\lv tu b('comt. 
. 
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the nucleus of a future kingdom, was thus called into 
existence. Alexander was greatly displeaseù, nor was 
he altogether satisfied with the declaration of :Napoleon, 
who willingly conceded "that the words Poles and 
Poland should disappear, not only from all political 
transactions, but from history itself." How the name 
and fame of a brave people were to be effaced from the 
page of history we are not told: and while one spark of 
justice shall animate the hearts of men, so long will the 
glory of relieving Vienna, of saving whole Christian 
nations frOln Turkish oppression, adhere to Sobieski and 
the Poles, even as the stain inflicted by the declaration 
here quoted will continue to blacken the character of its 
author. This declaration was not, however, sufficient 
to calm the fears of the Czar, who, during the whole 
negotiation, seems to have been haunted by the spectre 
of Polish independence. He demanded a distinct en- 
gagement, by which Napoleon should bind himself to 
prevent the kingdom of Poland from ever being restored; 
and this the latter declined to grant. In every despatch 
he asserts, indeed, that he has not the slightest inten- 
tion to restore the independence of Poland; but in the 

Iemoirs dictated at St I-Ielena, he declares that his 
resolution to restore that kingdom was the true and only 
cause of the war with Russia. As the discussion pro- 

eeded, the spirits were not only a little embittered, but 
fresh causes of complaint were added on both sides. 
\Ve have seen, that soon after the termination of the 
Austrian campaign, Napoleon seized upon the Duchy 
of Oldenburg, the hereùitary dominions of the Czar's 
brother-in-law; an act in itself of barefaced robbery, and 
a direct infringemont, besides, of the treaty of rrilsit. 
Alexander protested against the proceeding; but though 
compensation was promised, none followed; on the con- 
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trary, cOlnplaints were made to meet complaints; and 
the very protest against this act of violence was deemed 
an offence. 
Russia suffered greatly from the effect of the Conti- 
nental System. The bulky nature of her export produce, 
hides, flax, tallow, tar and tin1ber, renders it Ï1nposc;;iLle 
to carry them with profit to any di:,tance, except by 
ea. 
The English had been tho principaJ purchasers of these 
articles; but the H,ussiall ports were now c;;hut against 
theIn, and English ships of war blockaded the hostile 
('oast. Tho cOlllplete stah'11ation of trade occasioned 
by these Ineasures, pressed heavily on all classes, but 
principally on the boya'l's, or great landholders, who wcrp 
thus deprived of the best markets for the produce of 
their estates, and very justly accused the French ..\lli- 
anco as the ('auso of tho ruiu that was råpidly extending. 
The national feeling became so averse to thcse com- 
mercial restrictions, that tho Emperor was compélled to 
relax the scvcrity of tho decree against the trade with 
England, at tho yery time when he doubled the inlport 
duties leviod OIl articles principally of French manufac- 
ture. This led to indignant reclamatiøns on the part of 
X apoleon, and to firm replies on tho part of Alexanùer. 
But though moderation and good temper might easily 
have removed the ostensible nlotives put forward as the 
t'auso of this gigantic war, tho real one, whi
h lay in tlH' 
very character of the French BU1peror, seen1ed alnlost 
insurmountable. The Czar no sooner heard that 
raria 
Loui
a had accepted the hand of tho French En1peror. 
than ho vf'ry justly observeù, that" tho ncxt step 'Would 
be an attempt to drive him and tho Russians back into 
their forests:" and it is moro than probable, that X apo- 
lüon'g vanitJ, wounded by tho refusal of tho Grand 
})U('hess, hastened 011 the rupture. But its nlain cause 
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was, the conviction felt by Russia, by all Europe iudeed, 
that force of arms only could set bounds to that crav. 
ing for power and dominion, that insatiable desire for 
universal rule, which his actions bad long evinced, and 
which his words now hardly deigned to conceal. 
In 1811 he already addressed the following charac- 
teristic speech to his confidential ministers. "T e render 
it verbally, from the copy which, by Ï1nperial pern1Ïssioll 
perhaps, came into the hands of the Prussian minister. 
" Gentlemen," he said, "I must explain myself: I 

un, in regard to Russia, in a false position, which 
cannot continue. The Emperor does not fulfil the 
('ngagements he has entered into; he receives English 
I11prchandise in his ports. lIe will not adhere to the Con- 
tinental Systenl; but I shall force him to it. I cannot 
depend upon him. I must have all the ports of the Bal- 
tic; my douaniers must extend to Petersburg: Iny situa- 
tion requires it. If the En1peror objects, I shalllnake 
war upon him, and dictate my own terms at Petersburg. 
" Prussia seems well disposed; but I cannot depend 
upon her. The Government are willing to liquidatp 
their obligations, and have made proposals to that 
effect; but I must have guarantees. Prussia is not 
indifferent to Ine. Do you know that Prussia is worth 
a hundred thousand men to me? She has forty thou- 
sand men on foot; if these join the Russians, I must 
have forty thousand men to meet them, which makes 
eighty thousand; and then Silesia will become a per.. 
feet Vendée, which I shall not be able to keep in order 
with less than sixty thousand n1en: that already makes 
a hundred and twenty thousand. 
"The Prussian troops are very good. True, they 
have never done anything: but why? no one knew how 
to command theine If I had led then1, they would have 
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fought as well 3S the French. The I
ing of Pru

ia ha, 
offered lne his army; but I must have securities. The 
Prus
ian soldiers do not like lne, and I shallllot be aLl' 
to depend upon theIn, unless I have hostages. The I\:ing 
1l1ight indeed accompany nle to tho field; but a Ii.ing 
and an E 111perOr in onc arID y has inconveniences: there 
a1'o too many nlutual attentions required, not to occasion 
t'Inbarrassn1ent. I will havo the Princes; they ,viII 

crve as hostages for the fidelity of tho troops. I shall 
treat theIll well, depend upon it; and when the soldiers 

l'
 their Princes serving under lHe, they will bcconlc 
:t("('nstmned to obey ll1C, and tho Princes will learn how 
to Blake war. If Prussia behaves well, I will do her a:-: 
lunch good as I have dono her harl11. I will enlarbo 
her territory: who knows indeed what I n1a)' not do 
 
" But I 111ust have all the ports. I t;hall build twent)- 
ti '"e ship:; of war in the Baltic, and that will prevent the 
English from entering it. 
" Saxon)' is not well di
posed. The !\:ing, old fool, 
-t:ieillc bétc-does not know how to govern the Duchy 
of 'Varsaw, which, for want of a better, I gave him at 
the time. I had lately some intentions with regard to 

[urat; but I Imve sincc had reason to be di
pleased 
with hilu. I shall 
ee what is to be donc with Polantl. 
Bavaria and ""'ürtelnberg behave very well; but the) 
have enough already: Baùen i8 also very well; but thu 
Grand Duke of'Vürtzburg is my relative; he behaves 
well, I anl attached to hinl, and will enlarge his domi- 
nion
. 1 1l1U8t also n1ak{\ some trifling adùition to tho 
(
rallù-Duchy of rrankfort. 'Yith the conduct of 
Denlllark I am greatly displeas
d; but have not Jet 
resolved what steps to take with rcgard to the country." 


· LcLcll..Hhlcr, \.\:(".. 
t'. 
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Though spoken in very homely prose, the import of this 
speech was certainly in character of him 


" 'Vhose game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones- 
"11Ose table earth-whose dice were human bones." 


During a public levee, held at the Tuileries, he ad- 
dressed Prince Kourakin, the Russian Ambassador, in 
the same style in which, as we have seen, he had for- 
merly addressed Lord Whitworth and Count Metternich 
on similar occasions. After speaking of the ill success 
of the llussians in their operations against the Turks, 
and almost taxing the .Ambassador's expla.nation with 
falsehood, he proceeded thus :-" Be it good fortune, 
the bravery of my troops, or because I under
tanù son1e- 
thing of the business, I have always been successful in 
war. I do not say that I shall beat you; but we shall 
fight-nous nous battrons.- Y on know that I have 
money, that I have 800,000 men, and that every year 
places 250,000 conscripts at my disposal. In three 
Jcars I can, therefore, augment my army by 700,000 
1ncn, which will enable me to carryon the war in Spain, 
and against you at the same time. If you reckon upon 
Austria, you will be deceived: for if that power is again 
able to appear upon the scene, it will only bo to reclaÏ1n 
the territory former! y ceded to you." 

or did taunts cease here. Among the con1plimen- 
tary addresses presented to the Emperor on the birth of 
the I{ing of Rome, was one from the General Council of 

Olnn1ercc. K apoleon's reply, besides being worded in 
his usual style of pompous exaggeration, contained pass.. 
ages that gave great offence at Petersburg, and were, 
indeed, directly insulting to Russia. "If I made peace 
at Tilsit," he said, "it was because the Elnperor Alcx- 
under promised to hold no farther communication with 
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England: for nothing could have prevented Inp fron1 
marching to Uiga, Petersburg, or 
Ioscow. 
ryrevcnue
 
are perfectly clear. I have two hundred n1Ïlliolls of 
francs belonging to myself, here under these very vaults. 
I do not require them to tal.o my chocolato or coffee ; 
and they shall bo at tho service of the state whenever 
they arc wanted. 
" 'V ere I only I
ing of France, I shoulù be obliged to 
act as Louis XIV. and Louis X,". acted; Lut I am tlL 
Emperor of tlte Contincnt; and it is necessary to go back 
to Charlemagne to form an idea of the power I pos. 
sess.' '. 
It is true, that K apoleon endeavoured afterwards to 
softcn down the unfavouraùle impression these words 
had created, by causing milder versions of the speech to 
be published in some of the Contincntal journals; but 
he nevcr veutured directly to deny the offcnsive expres.. 
sions themselves, which would havo becn a
 easy as pro- 
per, bad they not been uttered. So far, however, frmn 
dellying the views contained in his speech, he rather 
cillbodied theln in more distinct ternlS when writing to 
the EJupcror Alexanùer hÏ1nsclf, at a moment when the 
dispute had already reached a dangerous height. In 
this letter X apoleon, after reminding the Czar of tho 
great advantages he had derived from the Frcnch con- 
nection, reminding hill1 that valuable provinces of 
Turkey and Sweden, of the allcient allies of France, had 
bO('lJ 
a(Tif-ic('d to gratify his wishes, goes on to say, that 
" if Hu:::sia nlakes peace with England, it will be the cer... 
tain signal of a war with France." This was alnlost 
claÏ1ning tho power of the title that he had assumed; it 
was" the Em,pcror of tlte Contincnt" forbidding Ru
sia, 


· Bib"nOIl, chap. x\"ii. '"01. ii. 
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under pain of his displeasure, to make peace with Eug. 
land ;-in other words, to exercise the right belonging to 
all independent states of making peace or war at pleasure. 
A t a later period of the negotiation, this claim of 
superiority is avowed in almost open terms. In a letter 
of the 25th February 1812, addressed by the Duke of 
Basano, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to General Lau- 
riston, French Ambassador at Petersburg, there is the 
following passage: "The Emperor," says the 
Iillister, 
"is as indifferent to an interview as to a negotiation, 
unless the 450,000 men he has put in motion, with all 
their immense materiel, cause serious reflections to be 
made at Petersburg, bring back the cabinet to the sys- 
tem established at Tilsit, and replace Russia in the stat
 
of inferiority in which she then was."* rrhis, it must 
be adn1Ïtted, was speaking plainly and distinctly, claiming 
a superiority to which no independent state could submit. 
At a later period, the Duke of Basano says, " IIis ma- 
jesty tho Emperor has no wish to lllake war; but he is 
resolved, and nothing can alter his resolution, to effeet 
the display of immense forces, and place himself on the 
Vistula." That is, if Russia concedes the point at 
issue, it must be under the uplifted sword, raised to 
enforce submission. And it must be confessed, that the 
enormous host assembled for this purpose, seemed almost 
to render vain every hope of successful resistance. 
Notwithstanding the peace of Vienna, the conscrip- 
tion had continued to supply its annual myriads to the 
ranks of the regular army, which was estimated at 
850,000 men; and to render the whole of thís vast force 
disposable for distant enterprises, a national guard, to 
consist of three classes, called the Ban, the second Ban, 


'" Bignon, Book XITI. 
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and .b'rie)"e Ball, wa
 now docreed. Tho first 11(111, wa
 
to consist of all men frOJll twenty to twenty-six ycar
, 
who had not served in the arnlY. The second Ban 
included all capable of bearing arms, from the age (If 
twenty-six to that of forty. 'rhe _1T?'; Te Ban compr '- 
hended all able-bodied men frOln forty to sixty. Thc
c 
levies were only to bo called out when danger pre.::sed. 
anù werc not to bo sent beyond the froll tiers; but a 
hundred cohorts, amounting to nloro than 100,Ou Þ mell, 
were nevertheless placed at the imlnediato disposal of 
the 
Iinister of 'Yar. 
The regular troops now under Kapoleon's control were 
estiinated at 1,lj2,lD4: Iuen, of whom 
Dj)517 belonged 
to allied states. If from this vast multitude we deduct 
one-fifth for non-efl"ectives, it still leaves !)21,7 j6 a
scnl- 
bled rounù the colours. 
...\n<.l even this host was to be augmented. As the 
time for action ùrew near, alliallc('s were formed with 
.Austria and Prussia; the former was to furni
h an 
auxiliarJ corps of 30,000, the latter of 20,000 InCH. By 
a :,ccrct article of the treaty with Austria, it \Va" 
tipu- 
Ia.teù that 
he was to receive the Illyrian provinc{\
 in 
exchango for Galicia, in case tho Enlperor of France 
should find it advisablo to restore the kingdom of Poland. 
Contrary to tho assertion of historians, X apoleon had 
therefore left hÍInself freo hanùs on this point, though hf' 
Juaùc no u
e of the great advantage which the arrange- 
lnent gave hinl. It was also settled that Austria was t.') 
reccive an augillentation of territory, proportionate to 
her exertions, and to tho 
uccess achieved. 
I )ru:,sia was les
 favourably flealt with. Both govern- 
111el1t:'l were:
mspicious of each other, and it wa
 known 
at Berlin that a plan for disnleluberment of the Prul::
ian 
Juonarchy hacl he en submitted to X apolcon b
' onc of 
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his ministers: the Emperor had several times told 
Prince Schwarzenberg, then Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris, that he intended to attack Prussia; and though 
the project had not been acted upon, it necessarily oc- 
casioned dread and mistrust. And as the French 
government had, by some of the low practices to which 
they so frequently resorted, obtained the key to the 
cipher then used by the Prussian authorities in their 
official correspondence, they had ample means of dis- 
covering the unfriendly sentiments entertained towards 
then1 in return. 
Both parties were therefore on their guard, but not 
upon an equal footing; and Prussia, thinking that it 
was only by the friendship of Napoleon that safety could 
be maintained, offered to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with him. The offer was readily accepted, though with 
an insolence of manner which has no paranel in diplo- 
Inatic history: for the Duke of Basano's note left the 
Prussian minister little tinle to decide between the 
proffered alliance and the dismemberment of the 
lnonarchy. The treaty, when signed, guaranteed the 
integrity of the Prussian dominions; but the conùitions 
imposed upon the exhausted and impoverished country, 
which was to furnish vast supplies and lneans of convey.. 
ance, were harsh in the extreme; nor was any reward to 
be given for the sacrifices thus demanded. 
But at the very time when Napoleon was strengthen.. 
iug his hands by these alliances, he was, with incon- 
eeivaùle levity and want of judgnlent, casting away other 
and more valuable connections. Sweden, tho ancient 
ally of France, and the enemy of l{ussia, had been de. 
prived of Finland by the latter power, and was naturally 
anxious to regain the valuable and interesting province 
that formed nearIy a third of the monarchy. For the 
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recov('ry of Finland tbe Swedes would prol,alJly ha.,"o 
forgivell the 
uffering:; inflicted upon thenl by tho Con- 
tinental Systenl; and in a war against Hu
sia. tight- 
ing- in a national, popular and good cause-fightin rr for 
the conquest of provinces dear to the people, and un- 
justly torlI from them-they would have been far more 
,"aluaLle allies than the unwilling 
olJiers of A ustria and 
Prussia. The wishes of both nations tended toward 
such an alliance; but the vanity of weak men, dressed in 
hrief authority, prevented a union that might have been 
ùangerous to the general interests of Europe. 
The official correqpondence of l\lonsieur .Alquier, the 
French Anlùassador at Stockholm, was every day fur- 
nishing the most ludicrous proofs of the exces
ive vanitJ 
which forilled almost the leading feature of the Crown 
Prince'g character. Personal jealousy and dislike of 
X apoleon wero al
o very evident in his behaviour; but 
a stranger in Sweden, ho would l1eces
arily have been 
ohliged to cOliform to the wi
hc8, and what secnlt'd 
indeed the natural interest, of the nation, had not the 
arrogant COlldurt of the Frcnch Enlperor c\:citcd the 
illdignatioll of the whole people, and thrown thl'IU into 
tho anus of Hussia. IIl
tcad of acting on tho wcakne
:- 
of ßerlladotte, he offended hÏ1l1 bJ appearing to treat 
him as a suùordinato rather than as an independent 
Prince: and the latter having hesitated to cnforce bom
 
further -restrictions of the Continental 
ystcm, which 
already pressed so heavilJ on Sweùen, and refu
cd tl) 
receivo Frpnch dUllaniers into Gottenburg, X apolcon. 
in January 1812, and when the war with nus
ia was 
already certain, ordered his troops to enter Swedi
h 
Pomerania, confiscated the bhips found in tho harhour
, 
removed the authorities, and levied contributif)Jls. 
This act of aggression naturally excited illdigllation 
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in Sweden; and on the 25th 1\Iarch the Crown Prince 
already signed a treaty of alliance with Russia. By 
this compact, Sweden was to assist Russia in the war 
against France, and was to be rewarded, not by the 
restitution of Finland, but by the annexation of Norway; 
which was to be taken from a brave, upright, and un- 
offending people, at peace with both the aggressive 
parties, in order to aid Russia, and gratify the revolu- 
tionary ambition of Bernadotte! The Prince had pre. 
viously solicited N apoleoll's permission to tear this an- 
cient and long possessed kingdom from the crown of 
Denmark; and though the latter had refused to sanction 
the robbery, it was not, as may be supposed, on any 
very elevated principle of political morality, but simply 
because he " would not, " as he said, "sacrifice a faith- 
ful to an uncertain ally." 
Turkey was as completely slighted as Sweden had 
been. By the arrangeIllent of Erfurt, Russia was 
allowed to tear from the Porte the 
Ioldavian and 'Yal- 
lachian provinces, which her troops had invaded in con- 
sequence; but the 1\ioslems had n1ade a stouter resist- 
ance than was expected, and the COll11nenCClnent of the 
year 1812 still found the parties contending for supre- 
macy along the banks of the Danube. The cabinet of 
St Petersburg perceiving, however, the storm then about 
to break upon the En1pire, entered into negotiations 
with the Turks ; and by the exertions of the English 
Ininister, a peace between the hostile countries was con- 
cluded at Bucharest on the 18th 
Iay. During this 
important negotiation, tho result of which rendered the 
whole of the Russian army of l\Iolùavia disposable 
against France, N apoleoll had not even an ambassador 
at Constantinoplo ; and it was only after the signature 
of the treaty that he offereù to recover the disputed pro- 
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\"illces as well as the Crimea for the Turl
, if they would 
nlarch an army to his assistance. The Osmanlis, who, 
for the last two centuries at least, have always adhercd 
most honourably to the engagelnents contracted with 
foreign powers, rejected the offer; and as tho best ground 
of their f'onduct, presented the French Ambassador with 
a copy of the secret articles ûf the Treaty of Tilsit, 
which stipulated the disnlenlbermellt of their European 
dOlllinions! 
rade at a proper tilUC, X apoleon's propo
al 
luight have been acceptabl('; but here again overween- 
ing confidence blinded hillI, and clepri ,"cd libn, at t1u"' 
1110:-,t inlportant crisis of his fate, of all the ait! he could 
have (lerived frolll an ancient ally of France, and national 
t'nel11)" of Uu
sia. 
.At the Y(.'ry time when, fronl all quarters, hf' wa:-: 
hurrying nl)Tiads towards the Yïr;tula, he wa:-; also 011- 
d('a vouring to open negotiations with England. Lord 
,y cllington hall a

unled thu offen:;ivo in Spain, and 
cOlllnlenced operations by actions of a character alto- 
gethcr new ill 11lodern warfare. .After a siege of only 
ten days' duration, Ciudad-Hodrigo* was taken by storm 
on the 8th January; and on the Gth April, the sixteenth 
(lay of tho investment, lladajod was already carried by 
escalade. Such victories, and achicved against troop;o; 
of the highest reputation, naturally attracted tho atten- 
tion of the military world, and proclaimed to the cnt'- 
n1Ïes of Franco that there was an attainable degrec 
of soldiership, bf'foro which even the laurel-crowned 
victor of ..Austerlitz and l
riedlalld would have to henù. 
',,"hother it was somo dark foreboding of this ultiulato 
result which induced K apoleon to 1nake overtUf{':, at 
this time,-whether he \\ as rcall) de:,iroHs of peace. or 


... " Ce diabl (It. lJ
dlil/!lt(jn rwnass tOlljours la pomme p rdJil:' 

ai,l Xal'olcol1. 011 )carnil1
 the cnpturc of the furtn;,.... 
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only expected to intimidate Russia by negotiating with 
England t we have no Ineans of knowing: possibly his 
own ideas were not very clear on the subject; or all the 
three motives partially combined, Inay have exercised 
some influence over his conduct. On the 19th April, 
the Duke of Basano wrote to Lord Castlereagh, pro- 
l)osing a negotiation for peace, on the basis, that the in- 
dependence and integrity of Spain should be guaranteed 
under the" present reigning dynasty;" that Portugal 
should remain under the rule of the House of Braganza, 
Sicily under l{ing Ferdinand, and Naples under 
furat ; 
each nation retaining in this manner whatever the other 
could not take from it by force of arms. Lord Castle- 
reagh immediately replied, that if the reign of King 
Joseph was meant by the phrase, "the dynasty actually 
reigning," he must declare explicitly, that England's 
engagements with Ferdinand VII. and the Cortes pre- 
sently governing Spain, rendered her acknowledging him 
impossible. 
The correspondence went no farther; but Lord Castle- 
reagh's letter proved evidently that there was no objec- 
tion, on the part of the English government, to any of 
the other points proposed in the Duke of Basano's 
letter. By yielding Spain, there was now a fair pros- 
pect of obtaining peace with England, and preserving it 
with Russia, for that power would hardly have taken the 
field if England had withdrawn from the contest. The 
sacrifice of Spain, it will be said, was greater than could 
be expected from Napoleon; but he bad, shortly before, 
made the Duke of Cadore tell the Spanish deputies, that 
he contemplated restoring Ferdinand to the throne of 
his fathers; and now, when suclî a sacrifice might have 
ensured a peace with England,-the only peace which 
could give permanen t security to his throne and dynasty 
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-ho ùeclinetl to make it. And with a sangtllnary war 
of four ycars' duration still raging in tho P{'nin
ula, he 
rushed without a shadow of causo into a new eOlltc
t of 
gigantic Jnagnitude, in which tho vcrJ elClncnts, uncoll- 
(luerable in their might, wero certain to take part 
against him. 
N or were the storms of tho X orth, the wasted de
erts 
of Hussia, the only dangers to be apprehended frorn this 
Ilew enterpriso. Germany, brood.ing over hcr wrongs 
and sufferings, waited but an opportunity to tako arms 
against tho oppressor; anù t}w general f:pirit of the 
country was represented to tho Emperor from variou!ã 
cluarters. X 0 one stated tho caso with more boldnc! 
and ability than his own brother, the King of 'Y cst- 
phalia. from whose letter we quote the following pass- 
age :-" I am not aware, Sire," says this imperial 
observer, "in what colours your .Agents and Generals 
depict the situation of Germany; but they deceive Jour 

[ajesty, if they represent it a
 feeble) tranquil and sub- 
n1Ïs
ive. Excitement is at its height; the D10St extra- 
vagant hopes aro cherished, circulated and received 
with enthusiasm. The peoplo propos
 to them
elves the 
example of Spain; and if war breaks out, the "holo 
country, from the Rhine to the Oùer, will bccome the 
sceno of vast and active insurrections. 
C4 It is not merely hatrcd of tho French, and impatience 
of a foreign Joke, that gives tho impul
e to this move- 
ment: the strongor cause is to be found in the misfor- 
tunes of the times; in the ruin of all clasc:es; in tho 
weight of taxes and war contributions; in the support 
of troops; and in the endless vexations occasioned by the 
constant pa

ago of soldiers. Tho dc:-,pair of natioD8. 
who have been deprived. of every thing, who have nothing 
more to lose, is naturally to bo dreaded. Tho Inass of 
\
OL. I. 11 
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mankind are indifferent to high political combinations, 
and feel only the pressurc of the evils under which they 
('hance to labour." 
Napoleon did not even hOl1our this very just warning 
with 80 much attention as to gather its real import; for 
he only observed to the Duke of Basano, that "if 
J eronle could not depend upon his troops it was his own 
fault, as he probably spent too much money." lIero 
was no complaint about the fidelity of troops; but the 
incident shows how callous this modern Sesostris was to 
the sufferings of nations subject to his sway, and with 
what a total want of ability the man of pretended gcniu
 
rushed upon that ruin, which even King J er0111C could 
foresee. 
The Emperor Alexander, who, according to one of 
Caulaincourt's despatches, "was politic enough to look 
into business, notwithstanding his chivalrous appear- 
ance," often declared in the course of the negotiation, 
that he had no intention to cross the Russian frontier; 
and that those who wished to make war upon him, would 
be forced to come and attack him in his own dominions. 
It seemed a little at variance, therefore, with this ex- 
tremely pacific language, that on the 30th of April, 
Prince Kourakin presented to the Duke of Basano a Dote, 
in which Russia deInanded the evacuation of Prussia 
and of Swedish Pomerania by the French troops, as well 
as a reduction of the garrison of Dantzig: tho AD1bas- 

ador stating at the same tiIne, that he had to demand 
hi
 passports if these terms were not cOll1plied with. 
::K apoleon's departure had been delayed in consequence 
of disturbances in the provinces, occasioned by the high 
price of bread; and this obstacle removed, he set out 
fronl Paris on the 7th :rvlay, accepting war as the alter- 
native of leaving, what were tenned the insulting pro- 
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posals of Hussia unanswered. lIe was acc01upanied by 
the Enlpre
s a
 f.u' as Dre
dell, where the Emperor of 
Au:;tria, tho King ûf Prufo:sia, and most of tho other 
I(ings and Princes of Gern1any, arrived t9 render 
hOlllago to their real Jonl-superior. 
And never had the occupant of princely throne stood 
in a, position so brilliant as the one in which 
 apolcon 
stood at Dresden: on the very verge of fate, Destiny 

ecnled to take a strange pleasuro in surrounding him, 
for the last tinlO, with all the show, pomp, and glitter so 
gratifying to triumphant vanity. Tho I'pectaclo was 
intended, perhaps, as a great 1110ral lesson to mankind, 
who were to behold power, splendour, and dominion of 
never equalled lustro and magnificence, bestowed by 
Fortune upon one who, affecting greatness without worth 
or virtuc, :--aw not the capricious hand that raised him, 
and wanted)trength, when deprived of her aid, to retain 
a single fragment of the world which had been bis own. 
In the capital of a German kingdom, Napoleon ap- 
pcared as tho :::;overeign of all surrounding princes. 
Occupying tho royal palace, he did all tho honours; it 
was to his table, and not to the table of tho King of 
Saxony, that the Princes and Sovereigns presC'ut at 
Vrcsden came as .invited guests; and it was in his halls 
that tho crowned courtiers and their fan1Ïlie
 as
cInbled. 
Tho Emperor's levees were held at nine in the nlorning, 
and wero crowded with princes who, ahllost lost in tlw 
throng of attendant
, waited anxiou
l.r tho JUOnlCnt to 
appear before the new arbiter of their destinies; and the 
trivial questions aSked ùj" the EInperor wero as remarl- 
ahl{', as the hUlllble and subnli

ivc tone in which they 
were auswl'rcJ. 
I t was at one of the
c lc\ CCb, that Jlons' ur Dc Prad t 
heard K apoleoll utter the words which he think.; llc- 
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serving of the first rank in the annals of vanity. The 
Duke of N euchatel, having reported that Count 
fetter. 
uich objected to some arrangement proposed to him, the 
Emperor.z assuming a tone of haught.y displeasure, imme. 
diately exclaimed,-" To talk of diplomatising with 
llle !" then adding some of the terms of reproach he was 
in the habit of using, he turned to the circle, saying, with 
an air that no one will ever be able to describe, " It is 
surely a proof of the weakness of human understanding 
to think it possible to contend against me !" "Kever," 
continues the Archbishop, "can these words be effaced 
from my recollection: N ebuchadnezzar the Proud mu
t 
have been a model of humility compared to the man 
impregnated with such a dose of self-esteem.'.' "The 
air," whieh, according to De Pradt, "will never be de- 
scribed," was evidently that of an extremely weak and 
inflated person; for no extent of vanity, deemed at all 
compatible with the slightest degree of mental power 
and dignity, will ever be believed to have expressed itself 
in this DIanner: it was vanity holding absolute and un- 
checked sway over a weak intellect. 
Previous to the receipt of the Russian note already 
mentioned, Napoleon had despatched his aide-de-camp, 
Count Narbonne, to 'Vilna with a letter to the Emperor 
Alexander. The desire to preserve peace was the osten- 
sible object of this mission: its real one, as we perceive 
from tbe Count's instructions, nothing more than to 
ascertain the actual state of the Russian preparations; 
but for this, little time was left the messenger, who was 

oon sent back to his Imperial 
Iaster; and as he 
brought nothing more than a duplicate of the ultimatum, 
already delivered by Prince Kourakin, K apoleon imme- 
diately prepared to open the can1paign. 
He left Dresden on the 29th 
Iay, and after inspect- 
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ing several divisions advancing into Poland, rea.ched 
the Niemen, with the main body of his arnlY, on tlw 
22d of June. Disguised in the cloak and forage-cap of 
a light horseman of tho Polish Guard, he reconnoitred 
tho river. .As ho reached the bank, his horse fell and 
threw hinl on the sand: " .A bad Olucn !" exclaimed a. 
voice; "a UOlnan would retire." \Vhether the word
 
were uttered by himself or by one of his retinue, is not 
known; but the omen at lea..:t did not intimidate hÍlu. 
Three bridges wero ordered to be thrown across the 
streaIn : no enemy appeared to offer the 
lightest resist- 
anee, and on the 
4th the troops with exulting shout
 
already trod the soil which their bones wcre de.;;tined to 
manure. Before tho pa
sage was effeeted, the Enlpc- 
ror's proclmnation was read to the ann)"; it announced 
that" the seeond Polish war had COlllll1enced, and would 
tenuinate ai gloriously as tIH
 first: it pron1Ïscd a per- 
manent peace after bound:) should be set to the fatal 
influence which l{us:;ia had so long exerci
cd over till' 
tlestini.'s of Europe." 
Napoleon's own views and expectation5 are bc
t ex- 
vlaincd bJ the words he addre!'
ed to }.[ùnÛcllr Ho Pradt 
at Dresden, "hell he avpointed hinl ambas:sador to \\.ar- 
saw: " I go to 
Ioscow," he said: "0110 or two battles 
will settle the business. The Emperor ...\.lexandcr will 
throw hÏInself on his knees; I 
hall burn Thoula,"-the 
great arsenal,-" and then Russia is disarnled. 
Ios- 
cow is tho heart of tho empiro; I am expected there. 
Besides, I shall carryon the war with Polish blood: I 
shall leave 50,000 French in Poland: I anI making a 
second Gibraltar of Dantzig. I shall givo fifty n1Ïllions 
annually to the Poles; they havo no Inoney, and I alu 
rich enough for that. \VÏthout Hussia, tIlt.' Continental 
System is mere folly. Spain costs me a great deal; 
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but for her I should have been master of Europe. 
When all this is accomplished, my son will only have to 
hold his place. No great cunning will be required for 
that. Go and get your instructions from Maret." 
This speech is singularly characteristic of the nlan : 
it not only shows that falsehood and deception were so 
habitual to him, that be deceived even his confidential 
ministers; but that he was incapable of systematically 
acting up to his own crude and ill-digested conceptions; 
for as we shall see, no attempt was made to carry into 
effect some of the most important parts of the plan here 
laid down. N or did any party or set of men expect hin1 
or look for him at Moscow, as he asserts. 
It is but justice to say, however,. that in undertaking 
this expedition, Napoleon did not, as we are usually told,. 
overlook altogether the difficulty of finding supplies for 
his troops; but, though not blind to the difficulty, he 
certainly wanted the ability to remove it. Stores were 
collected, vast magazines were formed, the marshals 
and generals commanding army corps and divisions 
were directed to supply their troops with herds of cattle t 
and with parks of carriages for the conveyance of bread t 
brandyt and the most essential necessaries. But the 
error, or folly rather t was to suppose that the system of 
supplying the troopswith provisions by means of a regular 
commissariat, was compatible with his method of war, 
and could be made to work t without the slightest previous 
instruction, training, or preparation; above all, with a 
corrupt administration, and in an army of such magni- 
tude, composed of soldiers accustomed to the demoraliz- 
ing practice of enforcing requisition in the rich provinces 
of Italy and Germany: it was to suppose that a general 
order could change the very nature of men and nlake 
them perfect, by merely commanding them to be so. 
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The consequence of this atten1pt was, that the German 
and Polish provinces traversed by tho troop
, wero fir
t 
plundered by tho civil fllnctionarie'ì and then by tlw 
soldiers. The grossef:t and most barefaced corruption 
disgraced every departmcnt of the commi"
ariat; negli- 
gence, roùbery, deficiency of skill and arrangement, v. ere 
apparent from the very first; thousands perished for want 
in tho midst of plenty; and a small proportion only of 
the supplies, carriages, and cattle, reached even the 
.siemen. 
The 
Iarquis de Chambray, whose word cannot be 
doubted, and who is besides well supported by Gcrlnan 
authorities, expressly declares, that the troops already 
lived by rapine and marauding in their march through 
Prussia; and it is a well-authenticated fact, that ill the 
hospitals established along the line of march,-absolut 
dells of death and despair,-French medical offieer
 
refused to furnish the German troops wi th th('o Inedi('iIw:-; 
collected by requisition in their own country, unless for 
ready Inoney, which tho harpic:5 applied to their own 
use. Fronl tho very con1nlCIlcenlCnt of the expedition, 
cxce:,
es and di:5ordcrs Inarked its progro
s to an extent 
that clearly foretold it:5 fate. The carriages for the con- 
\
eJance of stores, necessaries, and provision.; ; those be- 
longing to the princes, nlar:-:hah, generals, and their at- 
tendants, as well as to the civil functionaries,-a vast 
llun1ber of whmu acc01upanied tho army,-formcd, in 
addition to the rûgular park
, a following and a. mass of 
baggage, such a!) tho world had never seen in the train 
of a European arnlY. And tho vcry soldiers wbo, under 
Republican banncrs, had boasted uf oIlly carrying arms 
along with them into the field; who had exulted in tho 
nanle derived from their nakeJllcs
, now 
allied forth on 
their military expeditions with far more than Eastern 
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pomp and luagnificence. If sans culottism still existed, 
it was not in the exterior appearance of the French 
anny, whence it had c0111pletely vanished frolll the 
Inoment Republican generals and conl1nanders assumed 
royal and itnperial robes: from that moment the luxury 
of the ancien régi'lne formed an alliance with the new 
practice of levying contributions, and thus produced a 
systenl of acting, by which countries were laid bare, and 
provinces ruined, with never-equalled rapidity. 
The natural evils of war, death, wounds, the awful 

ufferings of the wounded, and the destruction of the 
towns and villages that happen to be the inlmediate 
scenes, of action, may be justified by the higher considera- 
tions that render an appeal to arms necessary. But the 
Jnode of warfare that debases the soldier to the level of 
the robber; that, by a total subversion of discipline, 
gives the rein to the worst passions of our nature, in the 
very worst and most trying situations,-that endangers 
the soul as well as the body, and spreads sorrow and de- 
solation far and wide,-can admit of no palliative cap- 
able of screening its author from unmitigated reprobation. 
The armies which, in the last days of June, K apoleon 
led across the Russian frontier, amounted to 452,173 
men. * "If a number of writers," says the able author 


.. Strengt11 of the French and allied armies that entered Russia 
during the campaign of 1812, taken from official documents, and 
where these were wanting, from the 
farquis de Chambray's work:- 
Troops at the Imperial Head-Quarters, 3,983 men. 
Guards, l\Iarshal Bossiers, . 47,300 " 
I. Corps, )Iarshal Davoust, 72,051 " 
II. Corps, 
Iarshal Gudinot, . :3 7,139 " 
III. Corps, .Marshal Ney, . 39,300 " 
IV. Corps, Viceroy of Italy, 42,400 " 
v. Corps, Prince Poniatoski, 36,311 " 


Carry over, 


2i8)484 
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of a private journal WQ shall yet have to quote, " praiso 
the high conùition of the host assembled on the Xiemcn. 
they must have formed their opinion from the deceitful 
in1pression of the first moment. Truo it is, that a finer, 
morc numerou
, and morc efficient army could not L 
 
scèn; but the iufantry had been brought from a distance 
by rapid Inarchcs, and required rest and refreslnnent, 
instead of being immediately precipitated into new toils, 
anù expo:5eù to want and privation of every description. 
The horses of the cavalry were also in a reduced state, 


Brought forward, 278,484 mcn. 
\"1. Corps, Gen. Gomien 8t C)r, 30,000 ,. 
VII. Corps, Üell. Hí')"nier, 19,300 ., 
YlII. Corps, Gen. Vanllamme, 19,000 ., 
IX. Corps, :\rar
hal :\['J)unald, :12,500 
Austrian Auxiliary Corps, ))rince Schw&rænberJ!, 34.000 ., 
I. Cavalry Corpc::, Gen. Xnnsouti, . 22,07'"; ., 
II. Cavalry Corps, Gen. l\[onthnm, 10,436 " 
III. Cavalry Corps, Gen. Grouchy, 9.676 ,t 
IV. Cavalry Corps, GCll. J
atour )lallLourg, 6, 
OO ,. 


l)arks of Aliillery, Enbrineers, anll )[ilituTj EtJui- 
page
, 
Divisions that 
llccessin
ly croc::sed the frontier ut 
a later periUlI of the campaign, yiz., 
x. Corps of :Mnrshal Victor, . 
Division of Gen. Darutte, . 
J)Ï\ ision of Gen. Loison, 
Austrian reinforcements, 
'Vestphalian, 'Virtem herv, and Hessian troop
 
that joined during the retreat, 
Xcwly formed corps of the Duchy of Warsaw, 


Drtachments fonned into regiments of IIlarch, that 
crossed the frontier liming the campaign, 


Grand totnl, } 
\Vith 1242 pieces of field artillery, 


-- 
452,173 
21,526 
31,000 
12,000 " 
12,000 ., 
5,800 " 
4,400 " 
5,000 " 

2,200 


80,000 


,. 


625,S
9 
112 
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half-famÌshed indeed, and many had sore backs actually 
rotting under the saddle; for the French trooper has 
little affection for his steed, pays little attention to the 
animal, and still less to the state of his saddlery and 
appointments. The consequence was, that during the 
early stages of the march, wo already saw French horse.. 
men mounted on the small ponies of the country called 
Kuniaks; and the appearance, in the ranks, of these 
Lilliputian steeds mounted by colossal riders, excited at 
firit universal astonishment." * 
On the Lower Niemen, Marshal1f'Donald commanùeù 
the left of the army; and on the Bug, Prince Sch war- 
zenberg, with the Austrian corps and l
éynier's division, 
led the right. From the farthest extremity of one wing 
to the other, the distance exceeded 300 miles, and thus 
presented a front of operation which rendered unity of 
action almost impossible. Napoleon, with the centre 
columns, pushed on towards 'Vilna, the llead-quarters of 
the. Russians, who were but indifferently prepared for 
the mighty struggle in which they found themselves 
engaged. 
The Elnperor Alexander intended to lead his army in 
person; but as he had never served in the field, much 
less commanded, he had for some time studied the art, 
or science of war, under the directions of a General 
Phull, formerly a colonel in the Prussian service, which 
he had left after the unfortunate events of 1806. This 
officer, who is represented as a man of honour, worth, 
and integrity, had served with some distinction in sub- 
ordinate ranks, and acquired a reputation for military 
geniu
, principally, it is believed, from the bitter irony 


· Fl'agmentc aus del' Geschichtc des Feldzugs yon 1812, )Iili- 
tail' "\V ochenblatt, Berlin, 183 
. 
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with which he a

ailed the miscondlH,t of others; for 
he was t.otally incapable of taking any active part hinl- 
self. lIe knew litth) fl"01n stuùy, and experience ha(1 
been lost upon him; it had borne no benpficial fruit 
in his mind, and he could see nothing heyond what he 
haa seen: ever). new appearance in the world was tlJere- 
fore unexpected, and tOQk him by surprise. II. had 
risen to the rank of General in the Itu..sian sprvic<" 
without even learning the Ru::>sianlanguage, or becoJning 
acquainted with the leading men in the state, or principal 
officers in the army, and was in fact totally unacquainted 
with the country his wisdOlu wa
 now to defend. II c 
accompanied the Elnperor Alexander as first aido-de- 
C'atnp, and was intended to act the part of a militarJ 
genius, destined to inspire the imperial comlnanùer with 
the ideas necessary for the high duties he had impo(:ccl 
hi msclf. 
General rhull had no staff, no actual authorit)., no 
head-quarter office; he rereived neither rC'port
 nor 
returIl
, knew none of the nencrals, was in no comnUl- 
nication with Barclay, or with any of tllC'm; 
On1f' hold- 
ing important cOIlul1ands he did not even know by naIne. 
All he hC'ard of the situation of the army was fronl tho 
Eluperor hinlsclf. The Czar, though attcnded by sevcral 
aides-de-camp and a nunlerons retinue, had no general 
staff: so that he issued l1is orders sometimes through 
General Barclay de Tolly, thf' Comnlander of the fir:::t 
'Vestern Army stationed ill front of 'Yilna; sometime:, 
through his aide-de-camp Prince 'Y olkonski, and occa- 
sionally through Phull: the orders of the latter wcre 
not always obeyed, as his position was not exactlJ under. 
stood. 
The army thus inefficiently con1mandcd, was.as inef- 
ficient in point of numùers. Contrary to tbo ac::scrtion 
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of French writers who, to defend Napoleon's aggres- 
sion, declare that Russia was already prepared to attack 
France in 1811, it is now proved that the army was 
weak, and the military arrangements in the most deplor- 
able state of inefficiency. The whole disposable force 
aillounted to 170,000 men, not including 10,000 Cos- 
sacks, and was divided into three armies stationed along 
the 'Vestern frontier. The first army, uuder Barclay de 
Tolly, was about 90,000 strong; the second, under Priuce 
Bagration, 50,000; the reserve, under General Torma- 
soff, destined to defend V olhinia, amounted to 30,000 
men. So composed and commanded were the forces 
destined to check Napoleon, at the head of his 400,000 
war-tried soldiers! 'Ve could never haye claimed credit 
for the truth of these statements, and the excess of 
feebleness which they disclose, unless upon authority 
equal to any that has ever been made the foundation of 
historical writing.- 
Not only has the strength of the Russian armies 
been exaggerated, a 
plan of operations has been as- 
cribed to theIn, which borders upon the sublime, and 
.. The Russian Campaign, 1812. By General Clausewitz. 
Herlin, 1835. A fragment published along with his Posthumous 
1V orks. 
When the alliance between France and Russia became known 
at Berlin, a number of officers hostile to the French connection, 
and who might be termed the Scharnhor!t party, retired from the 
service, some forsaking altogether the profession of arms, and 
others seeking employment under the banners of Napoleon's ene- 
mies. Among the latter was Clausewitz, then a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who went to \Vilna, where he was well received, and attached 
to General Phull himself. He afterwards served on the staff of 
the rear-guard, and was in constant and friendly communication 
'" ith the Quartennaster-General of the Army. At a later period 
of the war, Clausewitz returned to the Prussian service, and died 
as Governor of Coblentz. His Work " On War" has attracted 
great attention in Germany, and shows the author to haye been 
a man of high and eommandil1g intellect. 
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\\ hich neyer for a mOlnent entcrc<l iuto their contcul- 
plation. 
 They intended, it is said, to retire into tho 
interior of the enlpire, and lay waste the country on the 
advance of tho eUeIny: whereas the fact is, that chance 
only, and a succeslò;ion of errors awl n1Î
conceptions, 
forced theln to fall back very much again
t their in 
dillatioll. According to the original plan of Gencral 
Phull, the first anny, under Ban'lay do 'folly, waf-! to 
retire before the advancing enenlY, and take post at 
Vrissa 011 the ÐÜna, less than 100 nliles frOln the frontier, 
where a strongly fortified ('an11> had been constructed 
for its reception. IIere it was to nleet it" reinforce- 
HlCnts, and gather strelJgth ill the 8alne proportion as 
the enenlY were din1Ínished by their Inarch in advanl;c. 
The secOlHl arnlY, under Prince Bagration, was at first 
to fall back in a southern direction; thcn turn and 
attack the rear and right flank of the French, a
 soon 
as they should be arrested by the' fortified po
ition a\ 
Drissa. This plan had been approved of by the Czar,) 
as it bore sonIC re
('nlhlallce to the one succc':)
full.r fol- 
lowed by Lord ,,- ellington in Portugal. But there was 
this great ò ifferenco between then1- that tho Duke ot 
",.. ellington's can1p wa,; at the farthest extren1Ït.r of his 
line of retreat, and could not bo turned; whereas the 
canIp of Dri:,sa was only a few marches from the frontier, 
and 
ould be turlIeù by both flanks. I t will be ob
ervcù, 
that Prince Bagrntiol1's scparation from the lllain arm,r, 
which all French writers ascribe to the" 8ublime con- 
ception of X apoleon," was simpl)" the rClò;ult of this pIau 
of nperation: so soon as it was abanòollecl, the Prince 
rejoined tho nlain anny according to order
, notwith- 
standing the sublime conception which had destined hint 
to destruction. 
, As the Frcnch nlR!seS rolled on, the Hu
siall
 retired 
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unwillingly towards Drissa, for they were not at first 
aware of Napoleon's vast superiority; and as their rear- 
guard had maintained some successful actions against 
the advanced division of the enemy, many officers were 
anxious for a battle, fearing. that a prolonged retreat 
would dalnp the ardour of the troops. But fortune 
saved them from the effects of their own rashness; they 
continued to give way, till learning by degrees the real 
strength of the invading army, ordinary prudence natu- 
rally forbade all thoughts of a general action until their 
forces should be fully united. 
Unchecked by serious opposition, Napoleon mitered 
\Vilna, the capital of Lithuania: he was received with the 
wildest demonstrations of joy on the part of the people, 
who fancied that in the French they beheld the libera- 
tors of their long enslaved country. "'Vindows aud 
balconies," says the Prussian Hussar already quoteù, 
" were filled with persons of both sexes, who cheered us 
as we passed along. In the streets the joyful crowd al- 
lllost impeded our march; and frOln all directions wine 
and provisions were handed to the famished soldiers. 
It was the first and only happy scene of the whole cam- 
paign. " 
The Diet of the Duchy of Warsaw, anticipating what 
they believed to be the wishes of the conqueror-acting, 
indeed, under the direction of his alnbassaùor, had 
already declared the kingdom of Poland free and inde- 
pendent, and restored to its former integrity; and 
following up this measure, they sent a deputation to 
Wilna, to present an address to the Emperor, and to 
solicit their country's freedom frOln his hands. "Let 
but the great Napoleon," they said, "decree that tho 
kingdom of Poland shall exist, and it will exist accord- 
ingly." But he OIl whom fortune bad bestowed bound. 
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s powf'r, wanted every gift hy which real greatnc!"c:: 
can he aehieved. llero was tho opportunity of per- 
fonning a great and noblo action-an artion that wou],l 
havo entitled hiln to the universal thanks of the' wurld- 
again oftèrcd, and again rejected. Tho destinies of a 
hrave and enslaved peoplo wcro in his hands; it reste(] 
with hin1 to break their chains; tho generous deed would 
have augmented even his gigantic strength, would have 
gained for hÜn the love of millions, and brought the sharp 
swords of myriads to his aid. 
Instead of proclain1ing the independence of Poland. 
and gaining a warli1..e nation for his cause, X apoleoll 
:-;poke only uf the many interests he had to reconcile, and 
of what he would havo done in other times, and under 
clifferent circumstances. lIe applauded the conduct 01 
the Diet, and hoped that Providence would crown their 
.-!forts with success; but declared, that" he had guaran- 
teed to the Emperor of _\.ustria the integrity of his ùo- 
n1Ïnions, and could ðanction no measure likely to deprive 
hÎ1u of his remaining Polish provinces." And this, at 
tho very time when he had the secret treat.r in his pocket, 
by which Austria had placed l1alicia at his disposal, in 
exchange for the Ill)Tian possessions she had formerly 
been oùliged to relinquish! 
This unpromising answer, so different from what had 
been anticipated, struck tho deputies with fear and dis- 
may; it chilled the n
tional enthusiasm, and cau
cd 
:x apoleon's intentions to bo sUl;;pectcd, at tho verJ tinlo 
when the n1isconùuct of the troops, who pillage.l anJ 
oppre8.
cd the country in every direction, c01nplett'I)
 
alienatc(l tho good-will of the inhabitants from the 
Frcnch. The' rapillo practised by tlw soldiers, the 
insults and injuries thcy heaped upon tho poor and suf 
fering people, could lea.d to no other rû:,ults J and quickly 
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crushed the patriotic ardour which it was their interest 
to have fanned. As an instance of this conduct, we may 
mention, that when Monsieur De Pradt arrived at the 
palace of the Bishop of Cujavie, the prelate's secretary, 
a canon of Cujavie, and decorated with the cross and 
ribbon of his chapter, 
till exhibited on his face Inarks 
of the blows inflicted by the hands of General Count 
Vandamme, who committed this act of brutality beeause 
he could obtain no tokay ; the King of 'Vestphalia 
having already carried off the whole of the bishop'8 store 
of this imperial beverage. 'Vhat was to be expected 
from private soldiers, suffering f..Olll toil and faluine, 
when princes and generals behaved in this brigand 
style? Lossberg even tells us, that at the very outset 
of the campaign, General Vandamme came to the front 
of the brigade in which he served, and reprimanded the 
officers, because the cattle, furniture, doors, windows, all 
the moveables in fact, of an adjoining village, were not 
yet collected in their calnp ! 
It was shortly after his arrival at 'Vilna that. N apo- 
leon received the last offer of peace nlade to hilll during 
this campaign. The Russians had gradually become 
acquainted with the overwhelming superiority of the 
French forces, and had reverted from their original 
confidence of success, to gloomy reflections on the possible 
consequences of the terrible struggle in which they 
were engaged. The rapidly declining strength of the 
invading army was not believed at the l
ussian head. 
quarters, and the Emperor Alexander, rather than 
continue the chances of war, sent his aide-de-canlp, 
General Balachow, with proposals of peace to 'Vilna, 
offering to persevere in the Continental System, and come 
to arrangmnents on the other points ill dispute, provided 
the French would retire across the Niemell: dedar- 
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ing, however, that he would never lay down his arms 
so long as a hostile soldier rCll1ained on the R ussiall 
soil. K apoleon declined the proposal in haughty 
style; and though he offcred to negotiate, refused to 
rctraco hig stcps, at the very time when the augmcnting 
disordcrd in the army already foretolù the certain fate úf 
the expedition. 
The En1peror remained three weeks at '\T illla, endca- 
,'ourillg, perhaps, to reorganize the troop
, who had suf- 
fpred extraordinary losses considering the short distance 
nlarched ovcr. rrlw whole country was filled with 
straggling and fami;;hillg soldiers; villages and hamh:t
 
werc alrcady given to the flames, and the 1110st frightful 
CXI'c
ses cOllunitteù against the defencclc
s inhaLitauls : 
the very suburLs of the Lithuanian capital wcre plun. 
dered whilo X apoleon was in the to\\ Il. Little effect was 
proòuccd by his atten1pts to relnedy the evils, and having 
IImneù tho Duko of llasano, the n1Íni
tcr of forcign 
affairs, Governor of Lithuania, cOllunanded five regi- 
nlCnts to be raised in the province, and an intrenched 
c
unp to be fornled round the city, he set out for the 
army, which had becn slowly following the retiring 
cncu1Y. 
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CHAPTER II. 


"'REATY OF OREBRO: rLA
LESS RETRBAT OF THE ReSSIANS: COM- 
BATS OF WITEBSK, SMOLENSK. AND V ALUTIXO GORA: BATTLE 
OP BORODINO: TIlE FRENCH E:
iTER MOSCOW : PART OF THE 
CITY DESTROYED BY FIRE: I
QUIRY IXTO THE CAUSES OF TIlE 
CATASTROPHE. 


So little were the Russians prepared for the early inva- 
sion of their country, that they had not even made peaee 
with England. The arrangement could not, indeed, 
be attended with difficulty; but the treaty itself was 
only signed at Orebro on the 18th July, more than a 
month after the French had crossed the Niemen. Peaco 
with Spain was signed two days afterwards. 
Napoleon's delay at 'Vilna, and the slow advance of 
his troops, had been of great benefit to his adversaries. 
The vast superiority of the invaders, which was not 
believed in the first instance, had become sufficiently 
apparent before the retiring army reached Drissa; and 
there the impracticability of the original plan of opera- 
tions soon became evident. The camp, though strong 
ill front, could be turned by both flanks, and was per- 
feetly open in the rear; and the French were still so 
greatly superior in numbers, that they could detach suffi- 
cient forces, not only to protect their own flank against 
the attacks of Prince Bagration, but sufficient to crush 
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hÌln c01l1pletely should he vcnturo to come within thcir 
rea.("h. All these circumstanccs shook the Czar's ('on- 
fiùenco in General j >hull; and when the tinle came 
for Prince Bagration to fall on, tho resolution to give 
the order failed, anù ho was fortunately comnu
udcd to 
rotiro and join tho Inain arnlY: every voico c.ledared 
against a battle, till both hosts shoulù be united. 
If General Phull's plan was found to be impracticable, 
he evinced, OIl this occasion, a degreo of noLle-lninùed 
disinterestedness well deserving to be recorded. Seeing 
that the reins of conllnand, held by the Enlperor to be 
directed by another, produced very uncertain leading, he 
advised tho Czar to resign tl101n altogether to General 
Barday, and to repair in person to l\loscowand Peters- 
burg, and hasten, by his own authority, tho organiza- 
tion of the reinforcements and n1Ïlitias which the 
exigency of the tinlCs so iUlperativc1y demanded. This 
advice, which was inlnlediately adopted, necessarily de- 
prived the upright man who ga.vo it of aU participation 
in the direction of affairs, but led to the nlost salutary 
results. 

\s Barclay had resolved not to accept a battle till 
the junction with Bagratiun was f'tfected, he placed 
Count \Yittgel1
tein, with 2..3,000 men, on the Düna, 
to cover tho Petersburg road, and by a flank movc- 
Jl1Cut to the left, carried the remainder of the troops to 
\Vitebsk; Prince Alexander of \Yirtemberg, governor 
of the province, who happened accidcntally to be at 
head-quarters, having as
ured hiln that its neighbour- 
hood offerod an impregnable position, in which the 
arrival of tho second arlllJ could be safely awaiteù. As 
chance directed every thing in the Hu-.sian coullciJs, 
this random advice also was followed, and fortune, 
which had formerly crowned the efforts of S apoleon, now 
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crowned his adversaries: to show, perhaps, that victory 
was the gift of her capricious hand, rather than the 
reward of the mighty strategical combinations to which 
it is so readily ascribed. 
The French strove vainly to gain vVitebsk before the 
Russians. And by the new direction their march had 
now taken, the war broke into five distinct lines, or 
theatres of operation: two on the left, and two on the 
fight of the high road leading from 'Vilna to :hloscow, 
an.l one in the centre, along that road itself. 1st, On 
the extreIne left, M'Donald, with 32,000 men, directs 
his march into Courland to invest I
iga, where he is 
opposed by General Essen with 12,000 mell. 2d, On 
the Düna, near Polozk, 
Iarshal Oudinot, afterwards 
reinforced by General St Oyr, has 67,000 men, and 
confronts General 'Vittgenstein, who at first comlnands 
only 25,000, and at a later period 50,000 men. 3d, In 
Southern Lithuania, Schwarzenberg and General 
Réynier Inove with 53,000 men against General Tor- 
masow, who has at first only 30,000 men, but is after- 
wards supported by Admiral Tchitchagoff with the 

Ioldavian army of about equal strength. 4th, General 
Dombrowski with his division of 10,000 men, observes 
the fortress of Bobruisk, and keeps in check General 
IIortel, who commands a reserve of 12,000 men at 
Mozyr. Lastly, In the centre, Napoleon himself leads 
on his 280,000 men against the 125,000 comnlanded by 
Barclay and Bagration. From right to left, the front 
of operations exceeds at this time 400 mileõ. We shall, 
in our narrative, confine ourselves to the movements of 
the main arn1Y, anù speak only in general terms ot 
flanking corps, without entering into the details of their 
operations. 
The Russian army having reached 'Vitebsk before 
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the French, narclay Bent out strong advanced guard:1 
on tho 'Vilna. road, to disputo tho ground with tho 
advancing enemy. This led to a succcf;sion of sharp 
actions, in which tho Russians, though forceù back by 
the invaùing masses, displaJed good soldif:rship. On 
the 27th of July, Napoleon appeared in sight of tho 
('nemy, and anticipated with delight tbe prospect of a. 
battlo for the following morning, in which his vast supe- 
riority, and the indifference of tho boasted position of 
the enemy, promised him certain victory; but ho was 
here destined to meet with ono of the many disappoint- 
ments experienced during the calnpaign; the first break 
of morning gave only an empty canlp to view: the Hus- 
sians had retireù during the night. 
llagration, whcn marching to join the main arnlY in 
obedience to tho order ho hrld rcceived, was fallen upon 
by Davoust and the Yicûroy of Italy, who cndeayoured 
to intercept his retreat. This lca to sevcral sharp 
actions that retardcd tho Inarch of tlJO Hussian
; and 
Barclay, finding that tho Frcnch woro already in hi3 
front before nagration was ncar enough to take a share 
in the battlc, fortunately for tho causo dcclincd the 
cOlnbat, and fell back to 
n101cnsk, where the two 
annies joined, and whcre some rcinforcOlncnts also met 
thrm. 
All10ng these reinforcements was the main swarm of 
those Cossacks, who afterwards became so formidable 
from circunlstances, and of whom it may be right to gi,-e 
c;ome account hero. 'Ye q 1l0te from tho Prussian I I u::sar 
alroady mentioned. 
u Tho manner of fighting peculiar to the C08
m(" k, 
gives them great advantages over di
ciplined ca, alry ; 
because an,)" repulse they may 
ll
tain o('ca
i()ns them 
little loss; for to pursue thclll in their wild flight v, ould 
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lead to confusion, and oblige the victors to adopt thE' 
mode of fighting of the vanquished. The feeble side of 
these semi. barbarous warriors is their inability to stand 
a steady fire ; though dispersed along a line, every Cos- 
sack is individually an admirable skirmisher. In mea- 
dows, parties often dismount and skirmish on foot, 
leading their horses by the rein, and allowing them to 
graze. Several attempts on the part of the French to 
punish this supposed careleEsness failed completely: 
aided by their comrades, the Cossacks sprang quickly 
on their horses, and received their foiled adversaries 
with loud shouts of laughter. 
" 'Vhen they intend an attack, a shout is raised along 
the line; on which they collect in a n1ass, and throw 
themselves, with loud yells and couched spears, with 
bodies bent to their horses' mane, at full speed upon the 
foe. Such an onrushing swarm seelns at first to be irre- 
sistible, and would be so were the onset continued as it 
is cOlnmenced. But this is not the case; the Cossacks 
charge close up to the enemy, who are lost if they show 
the slightest want of firmness; but are in little danger if 
they holJ their ground firmly, and receive the assail- 
ants with a steady fire. vVhen thus met, the Cossacks 
fly as fast as they advance, and with the ;:,ame dexterity. 
The attack, gathering, and disperEion of these swarms 
was always executed in the ITIOst admirable manner, and 
with a degree of celerity that regular cavalry would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to imitate. When they 
overthrow an enemy, the Cossacks pursue with daring 
boldness aud perseverance; but their eagerness for spoil 
then leads them into occasional difficulties, notwith.. 
standing their usual quickness and sagacity." 
The first action fought against these new adversaries 
is thus described :- 
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" ...\.ftcr a long and toilsome nlarch uudcr the most 
opprc<:\sive hcat, and an1Ïd cloud;:, of dust, tho division 
came up with the cncmy ùeyonù the village of Janowitz. 
The H,ussians had takcn post behind somo sheltcring 
underwood, on the opposito 
ido of a valley, and lcft 
only a few Cog
acks on tho plain. Tho evcning was 
already far advanced, tho horscs \It ere dreadfully ex- 
hausted; but the French, to a
certain the strength of 
the enClny pcrhap:ì, rcsolved to COInmenco the action, 
which the latter seClncd 11101'0 inclincd to avoid than to 
accept. Passing at a trot through the deserted 1mrnlet, our 
division drcw up OIl son1e rising ground that overlooked 
the inter}nediate valley, while skirnlishers dashed on 
against the foo in all the gallant stylo for which tho 
French aro distinguished. At first the Russians took 
no notice of these proceedings; but when tho skirnli:;:h- 
ers adval1t;cù to the edge of the underwood, and fired 
into tho dismounted colulnns, thcy instantly sounded to 
horse, and drew up in battle array; at the same time 
that swarms of Cossacks rushed with loud bhouts into 
the plain, sweeping the whole band of skirmishers before 
them in their course. It seemed as if a nest of infuri- 
ated hornets had been suddenly di
turbed. 
"(luick reinforcements frOlu the brigade could now 
alone savo tho advanced troops. They wcre sent; but 
had no sooner turned the tiùo in favour of tho l
rell("h, 
than the Hussians supportcd their parties, and again 
drove them back. Heinforccments now followed each 
other with great rapidity, and tho irregular conlbat in 
the valle)' extenùed in proportion as tho divisioll 011 tlw 
hcight becanlo every nlOluent weaker anù "eaker. The 
Frcnch brigado already stood in single rank; thu Polt.'8 
and Prussians, who, to save their urder from being el1- 
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tirely broken, had detached more sparingly, were rather 
in better condition. 
"In the wide plain the contending parties, mixed 
confusedly together, fought with constantly varying suc- 
cess; the momentary victors driving the vanquished 
across the field, till the fate of battle again turned pursu- 
ers into pursued, and gave the wild chase a totally op- 
posite direction; the yells of the Cossacks swelling 
loudly above the ordinary tumult of combat. 
" Darkness set in, and the needless and still-continued 
fray now began to excite alarln; for the Cossacks were 
more expert at personal contests than the French, who 
were thus obliged to reinforce their troops more exten- 
sively than the Russians; the latter retaining their order 
and formation ahnost unimpaired. 
" To augment the difficulty, the only infantry attached 
to the division consisted of two battalions, not of French, 
but of Italian infantry; and they had fallen down ex- 
hausted in midway; nor had the artillery, on which the 
French depend so much even in their cavalry actions, 
been able to keep pace with our rapid march. 
Iore 
than half the division was already disorganised; and 
neither generals nor commanders knew how to break off 
the action, or arrest the farther progress of miscl1Ìef. 
The flashes of fire-arms cast the only light on the scene 
of tumult, while the shouts of the combatants alone indi- 
cated the varying success of the adverse parties. 
" In this dilemma two of our guns fortunately reached 
the ground, and, quickly unlimbering, threw a couple of 
howitzer shells at random into the midst of the fray. 
And never was a greater or more sudden change pro- 
duced by two cannon-shot: the loud yells ceased in- 
stautly, the tumult sunk into silence, the Cossacks be- 
came absolutely mute, and both parties returned quietly 
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to the feeble renutins of the rcginlents. The battle wa" 
at end." 
A("('ording to Segur, 
 apoleon declared on entering 
'\Titeb
k, that u the canlpaign of 1812 was enòed; that 
he would rest therc for tho winter, organize Poland. 
reform the anny, and finish the war in the following 
year." Other writers deny this, and endeavour to prove 
that a halt at this point was altogether impracticable. 
'Ye are unable to decide between these conflicting asser- 
tions, but rather suppose that the Emperor had no very 
clear and well-defined intention on the subject; and that. 
whatever he might say, he acted as usual on thc merp 
inlpulse of the moment. In the first instance, some rest 
was indispensably necessary, for tho army was melting 
down rapidly; and the central corl's, under his own 
command, had alrcr1idy lost upwards of 8u,uuO Dlcn. 
principally from Fickness, few having fallen in action. 
Half the cavalry were dismounted, and the still remain- 
ing horses greatly rcduced in strength. "Our horFes 
have no patriotism," said General N ansouti to the l{ing 
of K aples, who complained that a charge had not been 
executed with due energy. "ûur c:olùiers may fight 
without bread, but the horse::, will do nothing without 
corti." 
'fhe cheerless aspect of the country, and the nlann{;l 
in which the war was now carried on, might abo 
have given rise to reflection. InternlinaLle pine fore
t. 
extcnùed ill all directions, cultivation was rare, and the 
few villages and hanùets scattered in these wildcrnes
es 
werc found altogether dcsertetl. l\t tbo approach of 
tIt(> invaders, the pea
antrJ, terrified by the exccs
' 
committed, for
ook their honleB, and with their herd.:: 
and moveables, sought shelter in the recesses of the 
surrounding wood
. The soldier:;, c.laspcratcd by want, 
'fOL. I. I 
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and to punish the fugitivr
, often set fire to these de- 
:-erted habitations. .At first this was as 1l1uch, perhaps. 
the result of carelessness as of wantonness; but tlll' 
Co
sacks, never slow at learning Fueh a n10de of pro- 
ceeding, soon reduced it to a regular system, and spar('d 
tlw French the trouble of laying waste the country, by 
1,urnillg every place they left on their retreat. That the 
inhabitants purposely set fire to their dwellings, to pre- 
vent theln from giving shelter to the French, is a merp 
fable; as nnfounded is the assertion, that the country 
was laid waste according to a regular systeln, and that 
tlle Cossacks acted by superior orders in thus burning 
the houses and villages as they passed. I t resulted 
C'lltirely from a disgraceful want of discipline, which 
hoth parties were afterwards sufficiently anxious to dis- 
avow: the French attempted to conceal the brigand 
conduct of their own troops, by ascribing the general 
devastation to a Scythian mode of warfare adopted by 
their enemies; and the Russians were ready enough to 
let the savage folly of their Tartar hordes pass on the 
worlrl for a noble display of generous patriotism, when 
the result had given them the benefit of the wide-spre:1<l 
d(lsolatiol1. 
" 'Vhatüver arrangenlents," says the Hussar, "111a)" 
haxe been made for supplying the troops with provisions, 
they proved of no avail; for from the very outset of tlH-' 
('

ll1paign, the continued Inarches separated the army 
fl'Onl their convoys, which were never seen again. TIH' 

oldicrs were ob1iged, therefm;e, to live on the product' 
of the country which they traversed; but as the neces- 

itics of the swanning hosts were far greater than thes(' 

upplies could relieve, the want of provisions was already 

('verely felt during the first days of the war. As to an) 
regular i
sue of rations, it was never thought of after tlu.' 
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passage of the K iemen. E ,"ery one took what he coulcl 
find, and lived as best he might. \rhocver was exhausted 
fell down, remained whcre he lay, and was never inquired 
after. At first. tho consequences of the evil were not ç:(J 
luuch thought of; a battlo was universally expecteù, and 
all 
upro
ûd that the nlinor considerations werc 
acrificed 
and obliged to give way beforo the greater anù Jnore 
iUlportant oLjects. rrlw,t a system which. at thc very 
('OnUneIH'Cment, exhibited such frightful consequenccl.:, 
wouhl be persevereù ill to the la:-;t, wa5 never dreanw(l 
of for a lTIOnlellt. 'Vhen the arulY rrached ""ilna, 
fanlille was already raging in the ranks of the infantry, 
and lnany thousanù cavalry horscs had perishcd. 
" The scanty cultivation of the country, and the genp- 
ral poverty of tho inhabitants, luade it Ï1npof'siLle for th.. 
large TIlaSSCS oftroop
 cncanlpcù togctherto find sufficirnt 
supplie
, evcn when thry wanùere(l for nliles arounù, 
which the short tÎIno allowed for rcst seldonl pcnnitted. 
I t was this total di
proportion between supply and d(.- 
loand which ultiIl1n.tcly dcstroyed the army. Other cir- 
('Ulllstances occasioned lo

, and augll1entcd the ruin; 
hut tllC'Y were of little consequcnce, and only dcrivcd 
force and influence from this grcat anù overwhelming 
rau
(\ of evil. .\. soldier who is oLliged to fl1st for thrce 
day on a march becomes, if an infantry n1an, a strag- 
gler; and if a trooper, he allows his horse to want, and 
is in Loth ('ases rcduced to total incfficiency. The 
Ilcighbourhood of the cmnps never furnisbed enough of 
forage for the cattle; and it ahnost seemed as if tIle 
cavalry Lad been assembled in :such large mac:
cs durin!, 
this war, for the mere purpose of being handcd over tu 
certain destruction." 
The IIllpcrial f
uanl still, as wo filHl frOIlt LO
5bcrg, 
prc
eIlted a gallant appearance; awl the high fanl(' (If 
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this celebrated corps warrants us in repeating the words 
in which a brave soldier Inentions them. 
., It was here," says the General, " that I first saw the 
Imperial Guard, and I shall certainly never forget the 
ilnpression the Grenadiers, in particular, made upon me. 
.J udged only by appearance, and I speak only of the im- 
pression their appearance made, I must say they are 
soldiers in the most perfect sense of the word. I may 
have seen troops of taller stature, but I never saw such 
a number of bearded, sun-burnt, aud intelligent coun- 
tenances assembled together. Many of the men did not 
exceed five feet six inches) but they atoned for their in- 
ferior height by well-set figures, and by strong, firm, 
muscular limbs. I saw these war-tried soldiers pass on 
an ordinary Inarch, and had thus an opportunity of ob- 
serving the perfect ease with which they moved, and the 
facility with which they carried their arnlS and appoint- 
nlent. To some extent they even reconciled nle with 
bear-skin caps, the lllOSt absurd head-dress for soldiers, 
as there seemed to be a kind of harmony between the 
bronzed and bearded faces of the men, and the dark and 
rugged caps which they wore." 
"Thile the French were halting in their cantonments 
round 'Yitebsk, the Russians were preparing for battle. 
The junction of the armies, the reinforcements received 
at Smolensk, had given rise to loud calls for a change in 
the conduct of the war: the court, the camp, the nation 
at large, were indignant at seeing the country abandoned 
to the enemy. Russian skill and bravery, it was saiù, 
would easily make up for the numerical superiority of 
the invaders; and the success of the flanking corps under 
'Vittgenstein and Tormasow, who had gained advantages 
over Oudinot and Réynier, gave force to these clamorous 
t1enlands. Barclay, though a cool, brave, and resolute 
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soldier, was a man of limited views, and did not see tho 
certail'l victory that continued retreat would necessarily 
give him. lIe felt only the weight of national odium, 
which on one F-ido was beginning to press heavily upon 
him for the conduct hitherto pursued; and on the other, 
the dreadful consequence which would result to the coun- 
try from a serious defeat sustained in the field. .And 
though it was known that the French had suffered great 
losses, the extent was not even conjectured. \,,"ithout 
any very clearly defined views of his own, Barclay was the 
more easily influenced by the opinion or others; and a
 
all declared for an oft'en
ive Il10vClnent, he Jielded, and 
resolved to attack tho French in their cantonment
. 
The invad{\rs were scattered over a wide extent of COUIl- 
try, and hopes were entertained that an effectual hlow 
might be struck against some of the detached corps. 
On the 8th of .6\ugust, the Russians pushed forward 
to 
Iolivo, and on the following nlorning, Count Platoft" 
already surprised and defeated the French advanced 
guard under General Sebastiani: this was looked upon 
as a good omen, and the order which imnlediatc1y after- 
wards arrested the forward movement, caused general 
dissatisfaction. Tho halt was occasioned by a rcport 
which dmicribed the French as on the march towards 
Proj etsche ; and this proving to be unfounded, the ad. 
vance, after some days'delay, was again resunled. But 
the opportunity was lost-the French, aroused by t1H
 
first demonstration, had assembled their corps, and wert
 
already in fullinarch to execute the most unaccountabll
 
manæuvro ever undertaken in war. That it has Leen 
highly lauded is true; l
rench, ltussian, and Uerlnan 
writers have ùeen aliko loud in its praise; but in the 
real style of modern nlÍlitary historians, no one has 
attcnlpted to show in what its merit consists, and wo 
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('[llldidly confess our total inability to discover it : on thp 
other hand, the great loss of tÜne and men it occasioned 
to the invaders, when both were precious, is sufficiently 
evident. 
Napoleon was anxious to attack t11e Russian arJ11Y ; 
they were on the right bank of the Dnieper, had left 
their camp on the shores of the lake of I{asplia, and 
advanced towards Rudnia ; but instead of going to Jneet 
thenl on the direct road to Snl01ensk and l\Ioseow, he 
took the direction of Orcha, crossed the Dnieper at 
Rasasna, and tIien ascended the left bank of the river 
towards the fortified part of Smolensk, the new part of 
the town on the right bank being unfortified, but com. 
lnanding from its higher situation the old and fortified 
part. By this extraordinary lnanæu vre, he nutrched, as 
the sketch will show, along two sidcs of a trianglp, 


I , 
25 MILES 


instead of one side; placed the fortress of Snloleusk mul 
the Dnieper between himself and the army he wished to 
attack; and sacrificed several days in useless movenlcnt:;;. 
at a time when every day's march cost the al'lny upwar(l
 
of a thousand J11en! 'Ve have heard of arn1Ïes, whcn 011 
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thc defensive, :3ceking to shelter themselves LehiIlfl 
rivcrs and fortresses, but we never before hear(l of an 
assailant forcing these advantages on tho a!'sailed: it 
was first arn1Íng the bull with the horns, and taking him 
by the horns afterwards. 
An action that took place during this circuitous Inar<'h 
(leserves to be noticed. The Russian General 
 ew- 
row
ky, who with 1200 cavalry and GuOu infantry was 
:;tationed at l(1'asnoe, about 
j Iniles frOln Sn10lensk. 
allowed hiJuselfto be atta.cke<l. The country is perfectly 
open, and 
lnrat, with more tItan 30,000 hor
e aJHI 20 
I riga(les of artillery, was at hand; tho l{us
iall cavalry 
were ùil;;per
ed, and the guns taktu at tho first on...:et ; 
hut notwithstanding all the efforts of this inunen..;o Inalo;
 
of French cavalry, tho Hu
sian infantry c:-icapc<l to 
Sn10lensk, with tho 10:-'3 of eight hundred Inen; 
()W- 
rowt-kJ atoning nobly in his retreat for his prcvi01h 
em clessnes:--. 
As this cOlnbat has been frequently cited in favour of 
the opinion, that Inodcrn infantry can rc:-,ist well }..,1 
,'avalr,y on opcn plain, we f'hall hero descriLc it 011 tIlt' 
authority of a distingui:-,hecl cavalry offieer who wa:; 
hilllsclf present in tho action. Tho reader will ..sct' at 
one 0 that no tactical infercnco can bo drawn front t)}(' 


O('CUITeIlCC. 
"Thc Frcnch horSCJneIl," saysCount ni";lnark, "('oul,] 
ouly reach tho plain through which tho Hussian infantry 
WCI 0 now retiring, hy cro
sing a lnarshy rivulet that 
traver
éS I(ra
noc. The regilnents extended a good 
dc::ll to find the best places for clearing the ob:3tacle, tllP 

qua.ùrons fonning and advancing at:a trot M 
oon a
 
they got through thu pa
s. 
Iurat was, aç;; u
ual, thn 
first, and this gallant king gave himself the signal for 
the unexampled confusion which distinguished thp 
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action. Dressed in theatrical costume, with high plumes 
and a Spanish mantle of green velvet, richly embroidered 
in gold, he stationed hiIuself on a slight elevation a little 
advance of Krasnoe ; and no sooner had a squadron 
cleared the pass and formed, than he pointed to the Rus- 
sians, exclaiIning, , There is the enemy-charge firmly.' 
The leaders of squadrons, eager to signalize themselves 
under the eyes of the Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
cavalry, waited for no second order, tarried not for the 
commands of their own immediate superiors, but dashed 
instantly, at full speed, towards the hostile colu)11n. Ge- 
nerals and Colonels, not wishing to remain behind, ac- 
companied the swarln without. authority. Thus it was, 
that all regimental forluation was lost here, even as the 
brigade formations had been lost in passing through 
and round Ii.rasnoe. But worse was to follow. 
" General N ewrowsky, abandoned by his cavalry, de.. 
prived of his guns, had fonned a close colun1n, and moved 
slowly along by the side of the high road. He felt the 
necessity of continuing in march, and met the attack of 
the first squadron by a volley from the rear company of 
the column. But this fire soon ceased to be regular, ex- 
tended quickly to tbe whole mass, and was continued 
without intermission; every man firing as soon as he had 
loaded, and pretty well at random, for there were ene- 
mies in every direction: as the number of squadrons hur- 
ried forward to the attack augmented with every lninute. 
" But these irregular charges had no other effect than 
to break the formation of the squadrons, and to throw 
the cavalry into a state of confusion, of which there is 
fortunately no other example on record. It was in vain 
that superior officers endeavoured to reform the regi- 
ments: no one heard, no one obeyed. Tactics and dis- 
cipline bad lost their meaning, and order was at an end. 
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Eight brigadeg of hor
e-artillery had arrived, and Col- 
lowed the off- rolling chaos in the Jno
t perfect state of 
readiness; but all effort:i on tho part of tho offi('ers to . 
obtain room enough to advance and unliInber were U
('- 
less: no one heeded them. 
" 
larshal X ey, Duke of Elchingen, enùeavoured to 
calnl the J{jng's impetuosity, and make him adopt S01l1f' 
tactical arrangement. .All in vain: 
Iurat's in1patiencú 
hurried him along, and taking counsel only from hi
 
bravery, foiled all the attempts of the General., and 
Field-officers to restore order, by constantly calling out, 
'Charge firmly,' , charge:: ferme.' lIe was afraid that 
the time lost in making preparations for a regular at- 
tack would enablo the enemy to escape. 
" IIis fiery valour set the example, and led him into 
the midst of danger. But even the least regular attacks 
require unity of impulse, and this also was destroJcù 
by the I(ing's numerous staff-officers, who carried hi
 
unfortunate' charge firmly' at full gallop to evcry part 
of the field. The consequence was, that while attacJ...
 
wero in progress on one point, they were retrograding 
on another, and that unity of com1nand and of impul<: 
were aliko wanting. 
" By degrees the regiments were thus completc1J 
mixed up together, till in the end they resembled onl
 
a vast horde of barbarous cavalry, totally unacquainte 4 1 
with either rulo or discipline. 
" In the meantime, tho Russians bad also Io
t their 
order, and now formed only a confused Ina
s c10 Q clJ 
prc
seù together. But thcy continueù their progrcE
. 
moving slowly, like a streanl of fire-pouring lava through 
the plain. '\'ith the loss of about 800 nll'n, gradualIJ he\\- n 
away, so to cxpress it, frOlll the InaÍn body, they reached 
the second defile, whcre another division took them up. 
I 2 
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anù whence they gained Smolensk without farther mo- 
lcstation. 
" Night now came on ; but it was late before the best 
(
xertiolls of tho officers succeeùed in assenlbling the 
troops
 and restoring the necessary order. 
" Brave and admirable as was the conduct of N ew- 
rowsky's division, they cannot claim the credit of having. 
thrown the cavalry into confusion; that was done by 
the Frcnch cOlllmallder himself."* 
Segur, who" talks so like a waiting-gentlewoman of 
guns and battles," says, that " the reports and flashes 
of Inusketry frightened the 'Vürtelnberg horses, and 
overthrew theln pêle méle;" though he allows that the 
effect produced by the Russia.n fire was not considerable. 
J/onsieu.r De Segur here falls into an error very COJ111110n 
to those who are not conversant with Illilitary affairs, or 
J1C would have known that well-trained cavalry horses 
are not frightened by the fire of musketry, but that, like 
all other horses, when galloping in a body, they natur- 
ally animate and urge each othei. forward; the luen, on 
the contrary, when they neither know their strength nor 
(luty, very often are frightened, and are, of course, will- 
ing enough to throw the blame on the horses, who cannot 
(
ontradict them. The whole transaction adds but an- 
other instance to the many, in which the arm was want- 
ing to the sword of Scanderbeg. 
The march of the French to the left bank of the 
Dnieper was the most fortunate circumstance possible for 
General Barclay, who is described by Clausewitz " aô 
cOlnpletely bewildered at this time, between his dread 
of retiring without fighting, and his fear of the conse- 
quences of a battle ;" the opportunity which X apoleoll 
· Ideen- Tnctik der Reuterei, yon dem General Grafcn, yon 
Bismark. 
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here gave hinl of engaging in cOlnbat without being ex- 
posed to any risk of defeat was thereforo enlbraec,l with 
ala('rity. 
General najew
koi ha(1 rClnaincd at Smolen
k with 
the seventh I{u
siall corps, so that whell tho Frcnch 
arrived before tho place, they found it occupied in 
;;trength ; a proof how greatly their writers n1Ïsrepr
- 
sent the case, wþen they a
sert that X apólcon 's :5o-called 
:--plendid mOVCll1ent completely surprised tho Rus:o:ian:;. 
and nearly cut thmn off frolll tho 
[osco\V road. 
The town of Snlolensk is situated on the left bank of 
tIw Dnieper, and surrounded by an old-fashioned stone 
waU, flanked with towers; these defences are eighteen 
feet thick, anù thirty feet high, and nlight be considered 
as perfectly secure against a nlerc coup-dc-main. But 
as thc town had never, in modern times, been looke(l 
upon as a nlilitary post, the worI\.s were out uf repair. 
and feebly armed; a few guns only were mounted ou 
the ramparts, the principal part of the artillery being 
distriùuted in a dilapidated citadel, and in sonIe redoubtc; 
that covered the suburbs. Considered as a fortress ca- 
pable of standing a siege, Smolensk possessed no strength 
whatever; but as a merc post, in which an infcrior 
number of resolute soldicrs could maintain a teItlporary 
combat with advantage against superior adv'cr:-:aries, ìz 
was strong; and as 
uch, the Russians detennined ttJ 
defcnd it: thrce bridges thrown across the river eu:sureù 
a retreat in case of disasters. 
On the IGth of _\.ugust X apoleon arrived beforc the 
wall
 of the city, at the same tin1e that Barclay anti. 
Bagration were ùiscovereù advancing to its 
upport 011 
the right bauk of the strcam. The Elnperor rlO 
ooner 
5aW tho l{ussian nlaSSC9 approaching, than he clappr'l 
his hands together, exclain1Ïllg with delight, .. X ow I 
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hold thelll fast:" really expecting what none but N apOe 
leon would have expected, that his enemies intended to 
forego all the advantages he had himself given tbem, 
and cross the river on purpose to attack him upon open 
ground; be believed that 120,000 Russians were to file 
out from the narrow gates of Smolensk, with all their 
cavalry and artillery, and assail 180,000 }'rench drawn 
up ready to overwhelm them as they should issue suc- 
cessively into the plain! Disappointed in this extrava- 
gant hope, he resorted to measures as reprehensible as 
those he had anticipated from his adversaries. Imme- 
ùiatelyon reaching Smolensk, Barclay de Tolly had 
detached Prince Bagration to Dorogobuj on the l\Ioscow 
road, thus indicating a dread that the French would 
cross the river above the town and turn the Russian left, 
without running their heads against the stone walls of 
the" sacred city." The facility of this nlovement pre- 
sented itself to officers of both armies; for as Smolensk 
was not a fortress, nor military point of any value, it 
was perfectly certain that the l
ussians would forsake it 
the monlent they found their communication with 1\los- 
cow threatened. 
Napoleon, bowever, was deterJ11ined to give thCln 
every advantage; and as they did not COllle out to fight 
on the morning of the 17tb, he ordered the place to be 
attacked in the evening. The attenlpt to batter down 
part of the city wall with 36 twelve-pounders having 
failed, the combat was fought for the possession of the 
'3uburbs: it was extremely sanguinary, both armies wit- 
nessing the fray, and rcinforcing their countrymen as 
occasion required. As night closed, the French were 
in possession of the disputed ground; but the town, 
wbich had caught fire during the action, still remained 
in tbe hands of the Russians. 
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C:eneral Lossbcrg, whoso regilnent joined the army 
about ten o'clock at night, thus describes the scene: 
" But how shall I describo tho splendid but melancholy 
spectacle that burst upon our view! Picture to yourself 
a city of 
omo twenty thousand inhabitants, with a num- 
ùer of churches and spires, standing in ono blaze of firc 
before uq. Countless watch-fires ri
ing from the camps 
of four hundred thousanù Inen, Rus
ian and French, 
divided only ùy tho Dnipper, added to tho wildness 
of tho spectacle. ,A close and continueù con1l)at was 
raging round the rmnparts of the city, and hundreds of 
flmning Inissiles, thrown frmll howitzers and )nortar
, 
wera constantly seen traversing the air on their fierce 
and deadly errands. Tho oldest officers declared, that 
they npvcr witnesseù so awful and ilnposing a :;ight. 
" "
hat ll10St excited a 
oldier's feelings on the occasion, 
and I speak but of sol(liprly feelings, was the death-like 
stillness that reigned in the can1p of the Guar(ls, as well 
as in those of the other corps that, formed in close co- 
ImnnH, e
tended in a vast scn1icirclo round the plain. 
X ever shall I forget the 1110n1ent of our passing the 
in1perial tent, whence an officer rushed out on our ap- 
proach, and commanded silence, as the Enlperor wa
 
sleeping. The voices of tho soldiers wero iustant1,y 
hushed, and we moved along in perfect silence till we 
rcached the extreme right of the army, whero we are 
now encamped." 
Barclay, satisfied with having fought a battle and 8US- 
tained no defeat, recalled his troops during tho night, 
and hroke down the bridges: on the following morning 
the Frcnch took possession of the smoking ruin
, which, 
though purchased by tho lives of 1 O,OuO valiant soldiers, 
afforded the victors no supplics of any kind, nor even 
sheltcr for tho sick and wouuded. 
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hnolensk, built of wood, like most Russian tOWll:-3 
was set on fire by some howitzer shells thrown in during 
the action; but Napoleon, and the Freneh generally, 
charged its destruction on the Russians, and complained 
very bitterly of the Scythian 1I1Ode of warfare carried OIl 
against them; they really looked upon themselves as 
extreIl1ely ill used in the matter, and hardly allowed 
that the Russians had a right to defend their own 
country in their own way. To retire, burn the quarters, 
and destroy provisions, so as to leave the invaders neither 
food nor shelter, was evidently considered as sOlnething 
bordering upon foul play: according to these notions, 
the Russians were bound to fight, to be beaten and to 
sue for peace: and any deviation from these established 
rules was clearly held to be something very little short 
of treachery; and if none of .K apoleon's advocates as- 
sert this in plain words, they evidently wish the reader 
to understand it nevertheless. 
On the evening of the 18th, the Russians resumed 
their retreat; but as the first part of the road leading 
fronl Smolensk to 1ioscow runs close to the bank of the 
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rivcr, and was thus (\xpo
cd to the fire of the batteriú:5 
of the opposite sido, 13m'clay rcsolved for greater security 
to march, Hot ouly bJ night, but to make a circuitous 
InOVClneut by Gorbunovo and Iabino, and fall into the 
Inain road at Yalutino Gora and Lubino. But the dif- 
ficulty of Inoving large bodies of troops in the dar1.., and 
particularly by erù:5s.roads, was here again rentlcrc(l 
apparent. 'fhe colulnns opened out, and were retarded 
in their progress; some lost tho right direction, awl 
the rear division, on clearing the wooJ at day-bre::tk, 
still found it
clf close to Snlolensk, and perccived the 
French advancing slowly along the )Io:-:cow road; the 
very arc of the chord roùnd which the !{ussialls wcre 
11larchiug. 
In this trJing situation, anJ when absolute ruin seemcd 
Ílnpcllding over the anl1Y, llarday de ToIl). evinced dis- 
tinguished prOlnptnes
 and resolution. Firnlne

, bravery, 
and coolness in action, fonncù the Lrightcr traits of his 
n1Ïlitary character, and these were hcre di
phìJed to the 
greatebt advantage. Seeing the threatened danger, he 
led the nearest division forward against tho advancing 
enClny; fought stubborn COluùats at Gcdconovo aud 
Yalutino Gora, and 111aintained his ground till the other 
corps, l1aving deared tho wood and a::;sclublefl behiwl 
the Stragan rivulet, were ill position to receive battle. 
lIe then fell Lack, followed by the French, who, ullller 

Iurat, X C'J, and Davoust, attacked tho new position in 
great force. The Hus
ian ground was strong, aud 
bravdJ defcnded, and it was only at nightfall, and aftcr a 
great loss had becn sustaineù, that the assailants gained 
po;:,session of the corpse-
overed field ;-the fruit1t::>s and 
oul)" trophy of t!lis dearly purchased victory. 
Frcnch writers ascribe the ullsatisfactorJ result of the 
battle of Yalutiuo Gora, as it is tcrIued, to the Ini:Y
OI1- 
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duct of the Duke of Abrantcs, who disobeyed the 
Emperor's orders. T his officer had crossed the Dnieper 
at Pruditchi, and, to judge from the Inap, certainly 
was in position to have turned the left of the Russians. 
But if duty was not done, it was in a great measure 
Napoleon's own fault; for he had remained at Smolensk, 
and was not present in the action to give orders, which, 
coming directly from him, could not have been dis- 
obeyed; though his princes and marshals often, we are 
told, sacrificed the general interest to their mutual 
jealousies. 
His absence from a stern con1bat of many hours' 
duration, that cost the lives of 10,000 of his soldiers, and 
was fought within less than half-an-hour's canter of his 
quarters, seems to imply a cold or callous apathy of 
heart, exceeding every power of description. Such in- 
difference to the fate of brave men would be in the 
highest degree reprehensible on the part of an ordinary 
general, whose duty would command him to watch over 
the fortunes of the soldiers intrusted to his care, and see 
that they were neither risked in useless combats, nor 
exposed to loss for want of proper support, that might 
be within call; and if neglect of this duty would be dis- 
honourable in an ordinary commander, it was doubly so 
on the part of a crowned soldier, who owed every thing 
-name, fame, throne, and power-to the valour of his 
troops. The thunder of artillery, rolling peal after peal 
from the field of Valutino, told Napoleon that torrents 
of blood were flowing in his cause; but the sound, though 
it fell upon his ear, could not make one fibre of that dull 
heart vibrate with generous emotions, or urge him on to 
make one effort or exertion in the cause. of his devoted 
followers: we do not see how disgraceful apathy could 
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be carried further; and yet he has bcen called 3.(,tive 
and energetic. 
X apoleon was anxious to bring the Russians to battle: 
his whole plan of oIJeration-if he can be said to have 
had one-was founded on the hope of striking a blow at 
their arnlY; achieving a victory that should intimidate 
the Emperor as well as his people. TIere was the fairest 
possible opportunity for striking such a blow. Fortune 
seemed alnlost willing to deliver his enemies into his 
hands; but there was no one prcsent to receive the bril- 
liant gift: the leaùer of arluies was dictating bulletins, 
while the soldiers were fighting bootless and sanguinary 
battles. 
.A.nd now, let us a'-k, what were the results of the 
Loasteù lllovement to the left bank of the Dnieper. 
I. Ten thousand 11len lost in tho unsucces::::ful attack 
upon the fortifiell part of Slllolensk, which, if approached 
by the unfortified side, would lw,Vc fallen without cau
ing 
a shot to be fired: 2. Ten thousand nleH 
acrificcd in 
the useless battle of Valutillo; anù, 3. Several days 
thrown away in the circuitous 1Harch by l{a!'asna, at a 
Inomcnt when nlCn and tiule were alike preciou
) and 
WI1('l1 every day's Inarch cost tho arnlY a thousand luen, 
independent of the los
 sustained in battle. 
The swarlns of stragglers that followed the Inaill body 
ûf the army aetually formed an arluy of thenl
elvc
: 
they are thus Inentioned by tho Prussiau lIus!'ar, who, 
having lost his horse, \Vas for 801110 d3.Js thrown in 
among thCln. . 
" The host of stragglers that augnlellted in proportion 
as the aflny din1Ínished, was c01uposcd of mC'll who, 
unable to keep pace with their rf'gÏInents, haù fallen to 
the rear; ûf others who hall becn de tal' hed and could 
not overtake their corp
, a
 well as of strong foraging 
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parties, that, having been sent to a distance frOln the 
1uain road to collect provisions, were unable to COlne up 
with their regilnents and divisions, owing to the rapid 
and continued marches of the main body. After the 
battle of Borodino, that proved so fatal to the cavalr)", 
vast numbers of dislnounted horsen1en also joined the 
heterogeneous mass. 
" In general, the army of stragglers followed the main 
body in societies of fronl three to ten in nun1ber, who 
endeavoured to make their way as best they could iu 
the small carriages of the country, called tuleill:as, or on 
the konialcs, the ponies formerly mentioned. As the 
bonds of discipline were slackening every daJ", this safer 
and more convenient mode of journeying also tmnpted 
many soldiers to leave the ranks and augment our strag- 
gling bands. 
"The mixture of all uniforms and all arms, of mell 
of all nations, ranks, classes, and conditions, thus hurry- 
ing eonfusedly along, often presented srenes that could 
not fail to be diverting, notwithstanding the want that 
pressed so heavily upon us. Though the costumes were 
no doubt in a very indifferent plight, they were yet 
highly respectable compared to those that canle into 
fashion dUl'ing the retreat. The cause of this was evi- 
dent. As the weather was still moderate, the old uni- 
forn1s afforded sufficient protection, and the cravings of 
hunger made the soldiers turn all their attention to the 
search for provisions. But when the frost set in, and 
rendered warmer clothing neceiBary, we saw the most 
fantastic and extravagant costulnes ever beheld spring 
up at once, as if by Inagic, and suddenly become uni- 
versal in the arn1 y . 
"One peculiarity of the stragglers was, that none of 
thmn, whether belonging to cavalry or infantry, would 
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travd on foot, a eirCu111statWf' that renderecl hor
e-steal- 
ing ulliver
al; and whoever lo
t sight of his hor
e, even 
for a single 1non1e11t, was sure to lo
o it, without the least 
ehanc(1 of ref'overing it in the constantly 1l10ving 11lass. 
To steal a hor!-'C' was not considered a very heinous of- 
fenc(', and rather looketl upon in the light that poar hing 
i
 in S01TIO countries, than a dishonouraùlc larceny; and 
the thief generally considered, that in seizing upon a good 
stC'ed, lIe was only avenging his own loss or that of 
ome 
ronlrade. Cons('iellre, it must ùe confessed, sat lightly 
in these times on most ùf the martial fraternity. 
" To prevent a stolen horse or pony from being recog- 
nised by its fornlCr po
sest;;or, tho first thief generally 
('ut off the anÍ1nal's tail, the second hogged the mane, 
and the third cropped its ears. .All thi
 gave the ponies 
n. rather odd appearance, ùut rendered it difficult for 
anyone to recoglli
e them after tho proce:-,s; though it 
was easy to see how often they had changed Inasters, b,y 
the various operations they had uIHlergonc. 
" ""'ant pressed heavily on the stragglC'rs, and who- 
ever was llnaùlo to forage at a distancf' fi'mll the high- 
road was in a 1ncleu('holy predicmTIC'nt, and had no other 
alternative but to resort to horse-flesh, which wa
 in 
abundance. The country wa
 thinly-peoplecl and poorly 
cultivated, and had been traver
ed fir
t by the HU
bian 
aIHl then by tho Fr(,llch arn1)', so that little ren1aincd 
for the stragglers. And it was only the hope of finding 
abundanco ill tho capital, which wo were now approach- 
ing, that Juado tho sick and feeblo e
ert thcir last re- 
Inailliug 
trength to reach this ha\ en of fancied safety." 
Tho aùle and distinguished historian of tho " \\
ars in 
Europc" believes that 
nlolcu
k was the point where 
the scalcs of X apuleon's fortunes turncù; he thinks with 
nutny other writ('r
, that the Frcnch could havc halted 
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on the Dnieper, reformed their army, organised Poland, 
and resumed operations at the commencement of the fine 
season,-" sought peace at 
Ioscow in summer," as 
N apoleon expres
ed it, "if it did not seek them in their 
quarters during the winter." We cannot agree in this 
view of the case ; and though no measures could have 
led to results Inore disastrous than those which followed, 
it is not likely that success could have been attained or 
signal defeat avoided, by reInainillg on the Dnieper. 
The flanking corps under St Cyr and Schwarzenberg 
had, indeed, maintained their ground, and even gained 
some advantages; but these were of too transient a char- 
acter to have produced the least influence on the general 
result of operations; and their strength, like the strength 
of the Inaill army, was melting rapidly away under the 
pressure of famine and disease. In the south, Admiral 
Tchitchagoff was already in Inarch with the Moldavian 
army, for the purpose of joining General Tormasow, and 
in the north, General Steillhel had arrived with the 
Finland army at Riga, and was preparing to join 
General 'Vïttgenstein on the Düna. On both flanks, 
the balance was turning steadily against the French. 
Had they remained at Smolensk, they would soon have 
been encompassed by the troops of 'Vittgenstein and 
Tchitchagoff, harassed by swarms of Cossacks, and con- 
fined to poor quarters, cut off from supplies and rein- 
forcements, and obliged, while diminishing daily from the 
effects of famine and disease, to confront the constantly 
augmenting army of Barclay de Tolly, by which they 
were held at bay; and all this under the rigours of a 
Russian winter, and in countries totally incapable of 
furnishing provisions for such vast multitudes, already in 
want of every thing. This doomed host was not only 
destitute of food for the ll1cn and forage for thp 
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horses, Lut of mcdicines for the 8ick, and bandage q for 
the wounded; and the French ho
pitals of 'Yilna, 
'rïtebsk, anù Smolcn
k, alrcady pre
ented tho n1o
t 
frightful spectacles at which humanity over shudderc<.l. 
It appears from tho best stati:-;tical accounts of Hussia, 
that the provinces traversed by the illvafling army con- 
tain, on an average, about fifty inhabitants to the square 
n1Ïle, a proof that no one district could po
:;ibly luaintaill 
180,000 1llen, besides their follower
, even for the shortest 
ppriod: the locust swarm that dcyours regions in it
 
progress, naturally deprives itself of all pernlanent resting 
place. 
It is proùable, also, that political considerations would 
have prevented X apoleon fr0111 halting at Smolensk, had 
he ever entertained an idea so c0111pletely at variallC{' 
with his usual method of war. Gerlnany interpo
ed 
between hinl anù France, and was too hostilely di
posed 
to be depended upon, should he allow his arnlY to be ar- 
re
ted by a Hu
sian winter on the distant Dnieper. The 
Spanish war was still in progres
, and events vroved thaT 
tho new dynasty was too feebly rooted in Franco to 
adn1Ït of its head renlaining long at any great distancp 
fr0111 the scat of governn1(
nt. All these con
ideratiolls 
would naturally urgo Napoleon forward, and n1ake hinl 
adopt the nleasures ho Inight think best suited for bring- 
ing tho contest to an early conclusion; and it is perfectly 
pvident, indeed, that fron1 first to last he onl) 'peculated 
on a victory and the capture of 
[oscow, which, in hi8 
opinion. wouItl ensure a peace: he calculated on tl1e 
feebleness of his enemies; and that foundation failing. 
he remained without a single resourec. 
.A, the French army was no" Inplting rapidly away. 
at the i=3.mc timo that the Russians wcre receiving rein- 
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forcements, the sanguinary combats of Smolensk and 
,r alutino, in which the invaders had sacrificed vast num- 
bers of Inen without profit, were necessarily of greater 
advantage to the defenders than to the assailants. But 
these advantages were far frOln satisfying Barclay and 
the staff of the anny, who all felt that a heavy responsi- 
bility rested upon them, for relinquising so large a 
portion of the elnpire,-for approaching 
foscow itself, 
-without first trying the fate of a1'1ns in a well-fought 
fie ld. 
I t was resolved, therefore, to accept battle in the first 
good position that could be discovered on the Moscow 
road; but here fortune again interposed, and turned to 
the advantage of the Russians circumstances that would 
in lTIOst cases have tended more to the ruin than to the 
benefit of troops. Barclay de Tolly was not the COln- 
111allder-in-chief of the whole army, he only commanded 
the first army of the "\Vest, and, as lninister of war, had 
perhaps SOlne influence over the other corps, but no direct 
authority; and Prince Bagration, who comlnanded the 
secondarmy, though his junior as a general, wasnotundel' 
his orders, and still retained his independent command. 
On the junction of the armies, the prince had, indeed, 
expressed his willingness to serve under Barclay; but this 
yoluntary obedience could not always be depended upon, 
and differences had already occurred. Colonel ".roll, the 
Quartermaster-General, who preceded the army, and 
took up the ground they had to occupy, had, as he thought, 
discovered an excellent position at U swiate, in front of 
Dorogobuj, which seemed to meet with general appro- 
bation, till Prince Bagration arrived, who objected to 
it entirely; and Barclay, rather than try the extent of 
his uncertain authortity, consented to fall back next daJ, 
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and occupy a position wltidl the Prince declared to be' 
ahl10st unas
ailable. ',,"hen exan1Ìned it proved, how- 
ever, to be totally unsuitable, so that the retreat ha(l 
to be again continued. Theil c:nllO the 110W8 that 
(;eneral !\Iilaradowitch was rapidly advancing with a 
reinforceuwnt of LJ,ÛOû Incu; anù as tho propriety of 
awaiting the arrival of so large a forco coul(l hardly \.,() 
doubteù, the anny fell back to give hill1 the luectillg. 
()ll tho 2
Jth of August, a po
itioll was at la.,t found at 
G-iatsh, which all seemed to think well adapted to a 
battlo; but on that day Princo K
utusoff arrived and 
a
!o'un1eù the chief comfi1anù, and wishing naturally to 
acquire sonlO knowledge of his arniy Lefore leading thmn 
into action, cOlltinueù to retreat. 
Though, in the fir
t instal1c
, no one in the Russian 
anny had ventured to speculate on the 
hapl
 which a 
call1paigll carried on with buch immense mean
, awl 011 

u Ya
t a theatro of war, would assume; its ultimatt
 
results were now Lecoming gradually apparent, break- 
ing ill 111Oro distinct forn1
 through the lnisty cloudc; 
which had over:;hadowed, but not concealeù them from 
the view of enlightened oL;:,ervers. .At the cummence- 
1nent of the war, the well-known Colonel 
charnhorst 
clearl)" foretold that the Frcnch would be destroyed if 
they follow('ll the retiring H ubsialls far into the centre 
of the clnpirc, without intimidating tIH' Elnperor Alex- 
ander into :)u1))nission. 
Count Lievell, who had been Russian Alnbassador at 
Berlin, and very intilnate with Scharnhorst, spoke of 
:o'ueh a retreat into the interior of the empire whell lw 
joined the Czar in the eall1p at Drissa; several of the 
Herluan officers with tlw army endeavoured to bring 
the 
alne iùea into rogue, but it was tfl'ateù a:i an 
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" exaggeration little deserving of notice. " Chance, how- 
ever, had carried it into effect, and now the results were 
appearing. The Russians, well supplied it would seem, 
suffered no loss except frOln the casualties of the field, 
and these were made good by the reinforcements on 
which they were daily falling back; whereas the French 
were dwindling down faster and faster the farther they 
advanced: the strength of the parties was rapidly 
coming to the same level, and was certain at no distant 
period to turn completely against the invaders. Still 
Napoleon followed quickly on the traces of his enCInies, 
and though his numbers dilninished, the confident pre- 
sumption of the host was not lessened. 
" What shall we find between this and 
Ioscow ? " was 
the question asked by a French general of a Russian 
officer, who had come with a flag of truce to the French 
head-quarters. "Pultowa," was the quick and soldier- 
like answer given to the inquiry, rude, we supposes from 
habitual presumption rather than from intention. But 
though Pultowa lay not yet in the track of the invaders, 
a stern and sanguinary combat already awaited them. 
Field-marshal Kutusoff had, very unexpectedly as 
we have seen, assumed the cOlnlnand of the army; he 
had been appointed in consequence of the wavering and 
uncertain measures of Barclay, who had become ex- 
tremely unpopular, was looked upon as almost a foreigner, 
and considered as too much under the influence of the 
foreign staff-officers. Kutusoff, on the contrary, was a 
regular old Russian, a sort of Suvaroff, on a small scale 
indeed, who was expected soon to remove all the foreign 
influence so injurious to the good 1\luscovite cause, and 
was therefore received with great satisfaction by the 
whole army. 
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This cOJnmander, now turned of seventy, had been a 
gallant soldier in his youngcr days, but was greatly 
broken bJ age, and wanted even tho degreo of strength 
and activity not unfrequontly seen in Jnilitary men at 
that advanced period of life. In personal activity he 
wa3 far below Barclay; in talents anù sagacity, however, 
ho was his superior. Cunning and dissimulation gene- 
rally adhere to men even in the latest periods of life, and 
they had not forsaken Kutusoff; he was besides well 
acquainted with the Russian charactcr, and certainly 
made the best use of his knowledge. lIe boasted inces- 
santly, not only of what would be done, but of what had 
been done; proclaimed victory where reverses had been 
sustained; and what was now easy, perhaps, foretold with 
certainty tho speedy destruction of the French: his very 
extravagance supportod the hopes and spirit of the 
people, wl-.âch would have been crushed by the honesty 
of Barclay, who, desponding to the last, would have 
intimidated others. Kutusoff laboured, however, under 
the great disadvantage of having lost the decisive battle 
of Austerlitz against Napoleon: the recollection of that 
tcrriblo dcfeat still pressed upon his mind; and it is 
certain that he would not have fought at Borodino, 
seeing that victory was certain without a battle, had not 
tho army, the country, and tho government, all de- 
manded that an appeal should be made to anns, before 
the timo-bonoured capital of the empire was resigned 
into tbe bands of vaunting enemies. }(utusoff resolved 
to stand tho fight accordingly. 
.At the villago of Borodino, sevcnty miles west of 
Aloscow, a slnall streamlet called tho Kolotcha crosses 
tbe high road leading to tho capital, and flowing to tbe 
left fa.ll:) into the ?\Io
lwa, a river nowhcre ford1.blo in 
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the immediate vicinity. From Borodino to the Moskwa, 
the right banks of the streamlet are sufficiently high and 
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commanding to afford a good position to the right wing 
of an army drawn up to defend the approach to :hloscow ; 
but from the villago to the wood of Utiza, about two 
miles distant in tbe opposite direction, and which pre- 
sents the only appui to the left of an army posted for 
this purpose, the ground breaks into a succession of 
elevations rarely exceeding twenty feet in height, and 
covered occasionally with brushwood, offering nothing 
capable of Jistinctly marking, still less of strengthening 
a line of defence. The wood here mentioned is in 
any 
places marshy, and though not impassable, forms an 
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obstacle of sOtno difficulty to the movement of troops. 
.At the distance of four miles from :Horodino, it is tra- 
versed by the old road from Smolensk to 
lo
cow; and an 
army drawn up at the forenamed village to resist an enemy 
advancing by the new road, is therefore obliged to occupy 
this old road also, to avoid having its left flank com- 
pletely turned. From the first verges of the wood to 
the banks of the 
Iosk'Ya, the distance by Dorodino is 
about five miles. 
On this ground, selected_by Colonel Toll, the Quarter- 
master-general, the Russians determined to await the 
onset of X apolcon. The troops entered the position 
on the 3d of September; and as the French delayed 
for two days around tho burning ruins of Giatz and 
'Viasma, it was not till the evening of the 5th that they 
camo in sight of the expectant foes. A Russian post, sta- 
tioned near the village of Schewardino, rather more than 
a n1Ïlo in front of the left wing, was immediately attacked 
and driven back. In their retreat, the defeated troops 
evacuated a redoubt, situated on a hill round which they 
had been formed, and which Count Segur and other 
}"'rench writers describe as having been stormed after 
the most extravagant prodigies of valour, though it bad 
never even been assailed. I t is well for the honour of 
the Fronch army, that tho high and noble gallantry of 
its soldiers rests upon Letter authority than on the idle 
tales of its nÚlitary historian
. 
During th
 mornÌng of the 6th, Napoleon reconnoitred 
tho Russian army. 110 found thf'ln posted on the ground 
already deseribed: their right covered bJ the Kolotcha, 
and slightly thrown back towards tho 
f oskwa: the 
centre behind Borodino, extending from the villago of 
Gorki to tho ruined hamlet of Semcnoskaya: tho left, 
also a little thrown back, reaching from thi
 last point 
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to the wood of U tiza. From Gorki to the left, somo 
slightly constructed field works covered different points 
of the position; but these redoubts were without pali- 

adcs or abatis, were all open behind, and raised on a 
light and sandy soil, so feebly marked, that even horse- 
men could pass the ditch and clear the parapet: one of 
the redoubts between Gorki and Semenoskaya was of 
considerable size, and armed. with twenty pieces of 
artillery. 
The old road to Moscow was occupied by General 
Tutchkoff with a corps of 15,000 men, composed in 
great part of newly-raised militias. As it was concluded 
that the French would endeavour to turn the left of the 
Russian position in this direction, he was kept very far 
back-out of sight so to express it-for the purpose of 
falling upon the right flank of any French corps tha.t 
should attempt the movenlent. The idea was not 
undeserving of praise; but Tutchkoff's division was too 
feeble to admit of its being carried fully into effect. 
The extent of front occupied by the Russians did not 
much exceed four miles, as Colonel Toll was a decided 
advocate for close and compact fornlations : but however 
advantageous these may be, care lllUSt be taken not to 
overcrowd a position, or expose the reserves to the fire 
of the enemy. IIere both errors were cOln
nitted; tbe 
reserves and second lines were too near the front, and 
the vast number of guns brought into the field augmented 
the difficulties and increased the losses, to which the 
multitudes necessarily becan1C exposed. 
The French, who collected their principal forces 
opposite to the left wing and centre of the Russians, 
were equally crowded. They counted 130,000 men, the 
nerves and sinews of the army still present round their 
eagles, and had 587 pieces of artillery in their train. 
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Indnùing 10,000 Cossacks, the H,ussian forces amounted 
to 120,000 men, provided with 640 pieces of artillery. 
Considering the strength of tho armies, the disparity of 
nUlnbers was no longer of mucb consequence; but the 
greater practice, expcrience, and confidence of tbe 
French officcrs and soldiers, seemed to leave little chance 
of victory to the Russians, who bad cOlnparatively slight 
practice of war, wero led by a defeated General, and by 
officers who all looked upon Napoleon as a military 
genius of the highest order. How far be justified this 
reputation at Dorotlino has now to bo examined: his 
dispositions for the battle were as follows. 
The right wing of the Russians being strongly posted. 
was left entirely ulla5sailed, awl became a reserve for SUlJ- 
porting tho other troops engaged. The 'Ticeroy of Italy, 
with about 40,000 men, was destined to attack ßoroùillo, 
and tho centro of the enemy; N ey, Davoust, and some 
of 
lurat's cavalry, also about 40,000 strong, were to 
fall on the l
ussiall left wing under nagration; the 
Guard, with tho 8th corps, and the remainder of the 
cavalry, in all 40,000 more, remained in reserve; while 
Poniatowsky with 10,000 men advanced by the old 

Ioscow road, and turned the left of the enemy. Thus 
the very remnant of this mighty host could still be 
divided into powerful armies; and in the very centre of 
Russia they outnulnbered the Jefenders of the soil. 
gathered from all parts of the boundless empire to guard 
the capital of the Czars 
 
Two rather curious circumstances occurred to X apo- 
leon the day before the battle. A messenger brought hinl 
the portrait of bis son, the Joung King of Itome, which 
he caused to be displayed ill front of the tent, to gratify 
the curiosity of tho officers and soldiers of the guard, 
who caine in crowd., to behold the pictured image of th('- 
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youthful prince. "Take it away," said the father at 
last, " he looks at too early an age on a field of battle. " 
Those who record this poor piece of affected sentimen- 
tality as a proof of emotion and deep feeling, forget to 
tell us who prepared the frightful scenes of slaughter 
which a portrait was not even allowed to look upon. 
The other incident to which we have alluded, was the 
arrival of Colonel Fabvier, aide-de.camp to 
Iarmont, 
who brought the unwelcome news of the victory gained 
by the British at Salamanca. Segur says, that the 
Emperor bore the unfortunate tidings with temper and 
firmness: Gourgaud, who was probably better informed, 
denies this, and tells us that he was very angry, and 
found great fault with the defeated 
{arshal for having 
compromised the French arn1Y merely to gratify his 
own personal ambition: it was rather a strange cause of 
displeasure for Napoleon to urge at su
h a moment. 
The arrival of these disastrous news, exactly at this 
time, had something of an ominous appearance. The 
glory of his most hated foes rose before him even on the 
banks of the distant l\:ioskwa; the intelligence of their 
exploits was certain to animate the exertions of his im.. 
mediate opponents, and urge them on to follow the 
gallant exau1ple; and the blows struck by the British 
011 the banks of the T OrInes, were already to tell against 
hin1 at the very gates of 
Ioscow. 
During the night, the following proclamation was 
drawn up, and ordered to be read in the morning at the 
head of every company:-" Soldiers," said this docu.. 
ment, " here is the battle you have so long wished for; 
victory now depends upon yourselves, and is necessary 
to us: it will ensure us plenty, good winter quarters, 
and a speedy return to our country. Behave as you did 
at Austcrlitz, Friedland, 'Vitcbsk, and Sll1o]ensk, and 
let remote posterity speak with pride of your conduct 
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on this day. Let it be said of you, he was at the great 
battle fought undcr tho walls of 
Ioscow.H There was 
certainly more of candour, and less of tinsel and bom- 
bast than usual in this proclamation: the promiso held 
out to the troops was not, however, fulfilled; they con- 
qucred as they were desired, but so incapable had been 
the measures of their leader, that victory brought only 
destruction to the victors. 
At fivo o'clock on the morning of the 7th, Napoleon 
wok his station in front of the redoubt captured two 
days before; and when he saw the sun rise, clear and 
bright above the horizon, he pointed to it with the ex- 
clamation, " There is tho sun of Austerlitz !" All being 
reaùy, tho troop
, in high spirits, expecting that victory 
would cud their sufferings and privations, Poniatow- 
8kv was ordered to advance; and at six o'clock, the 
opening of the batteries directed against the left and 
centre of tho Russians, gave tho signal for action. 

Iarshah 
 ey and Davoust moved against the left of 
the cnelny; and tho Viceroy, after carrying Borodino, 
-3. post too far advanced to cxcrci
e any influence on 
tho progrcss of tho action,-attacked the centre and th
 
largo redoubt by which it was covered. Tho fire now 
spread rapidly, and becamr heavy and destructive. 
Tho narrow front on which so luany thousands fOI1p'ht, 
caused tho cOlnbatants to be clo:;ely pressed together: 
and every ravine, hollow, or broken piece of ground 
that offered shelter to the infantry, was filleù with crowds 
of skirmishers. Column after colun11l advanced in com- 
pact order to the attack; but, broken by the fire and 
tho inequalities of tho ground, they soon opened out t and 
only augmented tho tirailleuys' swarms that assumed 
the appearance of deop and confused lines-pouring out 
a closo and deadly fire against tho equally compre
sed 
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masses of the Russians, who, fighting brave]y, returned 
shot for shot, and Inade terrible havoc in tho ranks of 
the assailants. FrOlu every commanding point, the 
numerous artillery of both parties hurled destruction 
around; and at an early hour, the cavalry were already 
drawn into action. 
It was between eight and nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and though great loss had already been sustained, 
the' French had made no impression on any part of the 
line: none of the redoubts had yet been carried. We 
shall, therefore, while the action is thus in suspense, 
take a look at the two commanders as they have been 
represented by credible witnesses who approached them 
during the conflict. 
Napoleon had stationed himself nearly a mile from 
the scene of action, and is represented as sitting, or 
walking slowly up and down in front of the redoubt 
captured on the 5th; he is described as using no per- 
150nal exertion of any kind, seeming dull, heavy, and 
distressed, indifferent to the progress of the action, and 
only Inaking signs of melancholy resignation whenever 
tidings reached him that any of his favourite officers had 
fallen. Segur ascribes this apathy to illness; but the 
f\xistence of such a cause is denif'd by other writers; and 
it is certain that the Elnperor was perfectly well dur- 
ing the remainder of the calupaign, and for many years 
afterwards. Besides, any man possessing Inind enough 
to exercise influence over the earthly mould of his com- 
position, must bave been aroused from a mere passing 
indisposition by a battle in which thousands were fall- 
ing in his very cause. But this heavy and dull inac- 
tivity agrees perfectly well with the description we have 
given of his conduct on other occasions, and seems, as 
we shall show, to have been in full accordance with his 
real character. Between three and four o'clock he went, 
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arcording to relet's account, to reconnoitre tho redoubt 
of Gorki, and becamo exposed to its fire; but at thifi 
time tho action had almost ceased. 
Kutusoff, though present in tho battle fought by his 
army, does not appear to have acted a more energetic' 
part. Stationed in front of Gorki, he listened, says 
Clausowitz, "to the reports made to him, like one who 
did not exactly know where his head was." Tn reply to 
any infornlation communicated, ho answered, U V cry 
good, very well: " to any measure proposed, he generally 
assented with the words, " Do so." 
This passive sanctioning of whatever others recom- 
mended, led to what has been termed the offensive 
movement attempted by the H,ussians. Count Platoff 
having crossed the Kolotcha, in front of the right wing 
of the Russian army, was surprised to find the ground 
totally unoccupied, and the left flank of the French per- 
fectly open, and liable, as he thought, to be assailed 
with effect. TIe sent the Princo of IIesse PhilipsthaI, 
a young, enthusiastic, and inexperienced officer, to report 
this discovery: the Prince persuaded the Quartermas- 
ter.general, who stated the case to the Field 
larshaI, 
recommending that tho first corps of cavalry, com- 
manded by General Uvaroff, and which had not yet bC
1l 
engaged, should be despatched to strike this decisive 
blow. "v cry well; take them, " was the reply of l(ut- 
usoff: and 2500 horsemen wcre despatched to turn the 
flank of a powerful army, that had all its reserves 
till 
perfectly disposable. Fortunately for the Hussians, 
however, Uvaroff's corps CaIno upon ground that pre- 
vented them from acting. .\fter traversing tho l{olot. 
cha near its junction with the 1Ioskwa, they wheeled 
to the left, and Boon found thenlselvcs arrested by the 
Inar8hy rivulet of Borodino, which proved totally im- 
· Ii: :! 
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passable for horsemen, and beyond which they easily 
distinguished heavy masses of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, drawn up in perfect readiness to make front 
wherever danger might threaten. Uvaroff's movement, 
though unattended with direct success, had the advan- 
tage of arresting for a time the advance of the Viceroy. 
'Vhile the Russians were attempting to strike this 
feeble blow at the left of the French, the latter were 
equally unsuccessful in their efforts to turn the left 
wing of the Russians. Poniatowsky, in advancing along 
the old 
Ioscow road, fell in with General Tutchkoff's 
division, and was prevented from effecting his flank 
movement. The eighth corps, under J unot, was after- 
wards sent to his assistance; but even the two combined 
were not able to accomplish the purpose: they obliged 
the .Russians to retire indeed, but did not venture to 
traverse the wood and take the main army in reverse, so 
that Napoleon's object here was cOlnpletely foiled. 
On the principal battle-field, however, the balance 
was already turning in his favour. The combat long 
continued to rage in the manner above described: on 
both sides heavy losses were sustained. The Saxon 
.cuirassier brigade, the finest body of horse in the army, 
broke and trampled under hoof several squares of Rus- 
oSian infantry. :hlurat's Freneh cavalry following the 
success, passed the redoubts which were found to be 
.open at the gorges, entered the works and sabred the 
.artillery men, even at their very guns. Undismayed, 
the Russian masses advanced upon the victorious horse- 
Inen; and these, disordered by toil and losses, and 
unable to defend intrenchments, were forced to resign 
their conquests, to be again attacked and recaptured by 
additional assailants. 
The final capture of the great redoubt between Gorki 
and Semenoskaya, formed the last important feature of 
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t1ae battle. Tho work had resisted every effort, anù 
armed with a numerous artillery of heavy calibre, its 
fire mado fearful ravages in the French ranks: it was 
now to be takcn at any price. The l{iug of X aples and 
tho 'TiceroJ prepared to attack it from different quar- 
tcrs; and General Caulaincourt, leading the onset with 
tho second corps of cavalrJ, was ordered to pass between 
the redoubt itself and Semenoskaya, overthrow the 
troops stationed for its defence, and then take the work 
in reverse. Farther to the left, the divisions of Brous- 
sicr, 
Iorand, and Gerard, were to advance and support 
the attack. 
Tho Joung and pnthusiastic Caulaincourt executed 
his task in gallant stJle. .At the head of the cuirassierR 
of "... athicr he passed beyon(l the redoubt, then wheel- 
ing to the left, threw hilnself into tho work which he 
entered by the gorgo. This was, howeyer, the brave 
soldier's last feat of arms: he fell in the captured in- 
trenchment; and tho cuirassiers, exposed to the heavy 
fire of Osterman's division, unable to establish them- 
8elves on the high ground, were driven from the con- 
qupred post, and fiercely pursued by the Russian cavalry. 
The Saxon cuirassiers now approached the work 
already drenched with the blood of so many gallant men. 
Theso regiments had only joined on the previous day, 
and having como by the 
Iinsk road, had suft'l1red less 
from want than the troops cOlnposing the Inain body of 
the arn1Y, anù were comparatively in high condition. An 
officer of Napoleon's sta.ff now brought them an exprC,)5 
order to take tho redoubt; 110r wero they 
Iow in obey- 
ing. They had already been engaged, and sustained a 
heavy los
; but nothing checked the ardour of soldiers 
who believed that tho honour of terluinating this grt.'3t 
hattle, of conquering a peace a.n(l 
afc return to their na- 
tive land, now devolvrd upon their exertions. The adv:1ow'#' 
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wassounded, and the Life Guards instantly pressed up the 
hill, though round and grape ploughed the ground at every 
step. The ascent gained, these daring horsemen dashed 
at the redoubt, and as the heavy and long continued fire 
had in a great measure levelled the sandy breast-work, 
Lieutenant Minkwitz leapt his horse across the ditch, 
and entered the work sword-in-hand, followed by the 
leading squadrons of the regiment. Part of the garri- 
son fled, the rest made a stout resistance, and were 
mostly cut down at their guns. 
But the deadly struggle was not yet to cease. Rus- 
sian troops again came forward to recover the very bul- 
wark of their position; and a new and desperate conflict 
again ensued. 1Iany Russian soldiers who had thrown 
themselves down to escape the sabres of the cuirassiers 
sprung up and resumed their arms, while the pres- 
sure of their assailing countrymen became every mo.. 
lnent heavier and heavier; and the Saxons, though 
aided by a regiment of Polish cuirassiers, found them- 
8elves too weak to offer permanent resistance. The two 
regiments of carbineers, the flower of the French cavalry, 
were unable to change tbe fate of battle, and were forced 
to give way. With the last ren1nants of strength, the 
Saxons still maintained the contest round the redoubt: 
but they were on the point of yielding, when a regiment 
of infantry arrived from the left in double quick time; 
another and another followed; the "iceroy himself ar- 
riving with the 9th and 39th, with which he turned the 
intrenchment. The Russian General Likazew, who, 
during the last confused scene of carnage, bad again 
forced his way into the redoubt, was taken prisoner, 
covered with wounds, after all his men had been cut 
down. Three general officers fell in this work during 
the battle. 
Grouchy's corps of cavalry attempted to pursue the 
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enemy and complete the victory; but they were f=OOJl 
arrested by tho cavalry of tho Russian Guard, who 
heing quickly supported by other troops, maintained 
the ground till their countrymen were again formed be- 
yond the raviuo of Gorti!'koi, whence they onco moro 
opened a heavy fire of artillery on the French. 
The redoubts were taken; the centre of the Russian 
arl11Y had lost some ground, and their lcft wing wa;) 
considerably thrown back. This success enabled the 
n.8sailants to establish themselves on the level plain, on 
ground 1110re favourable to their action; and gave them 
a prospect, if they could now rout their adversaries, of 
cutting off their retreat and driving the111 ùaek upon 
the 
Ioskwa. But as tho Hus;o;ian:i rmnained unbroken, 
and defended the new ground they had taken with stub- 
born resolution, it was only by a vigorous effurt that 
they could bl) dislodged, and tho victory rendered d('. 
cisive. Tho troops of N ey and Davoust wero, however, 
no longer equal to such an exploit; and as X apolcûn 
refused to support thenl with his Guard, the action 
ccased altogether about four o'clo
k in tho evening ;- 
the right wing of the I
ussians continuing on the ground 
thoy had held in tho I1Iorniug, tho centre and left being 
thrown obliquely to the rear. 
" Fronl tho place whero we wero stationed," sa)"s 
Clausewitz, 8peaking of the termination of this murder- 
oui COllI bat, "we could plainly sco the progress of the 
battle, and how it gradually nlarked the exhausted btate 
and sinking strength of the cÛlnbatant.s. The infantry 
Jnassos had melted down to a third of their original 
number; the rest we:re lilled, wounded, carrying away 
the wounded, or reforming in tho rear. On all points. 
wide openings had taken place. !\Ioro than a thouoo:alld 
guns had been brought into action, but the roar of ar.. 
tillery had died away: only single shots were now bean1 
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at intervals; and even these sounded hollow and hoarsely, 
and had lost the sharp tone that 111arked their thunder 
at the comlnencement of the battle. On most points, 
the cavalry occupied the places of the infantry, and exe- 
cuted their eharges at a slow and heavy trot, dragging 
their cumbrous and fatigued swarms from right to left; 
hostile parties driving each other away from redoubts 
whieh neither had sufficient strength to maintain. 
., Towards three o'clock it became evident that ths 
battle was at its last gasp, and that victory would, as 
usual, re1l1ain with those who had the best trump left, 
or strongest reserves to bring forward. rrhis we could 
not see; but the tidings brought us were by no means 
discouraging, which was rather surprising, as the cpntrc 
had evidently lost some ground. .At three o'clock, 
General U varoff was recalled, and ordered to take up 
his fOflner position, and at four we resun1ed our station 
behind Gorki." 
"Though the Russians still thought then1selve:5 en- 
titled to look upon the battle as a drawn one, and spoke 
a good deal about maintaining the field, which was not 
indeed entirely lost-of withholding victory, by firmness 
and perseverance, frOll1 foes so greatly exhausted as the 
:French were; it was nevertheless clear, that the result 
eoulù no longer be doubtful, and that the sagacious 
Kutusoff was fully resolvcd on the 111easures he had to 
pursue. During the ten-hours' cOlnbat, the balance had 
Hot altogether maintained its level; but had sunk mark- 
edly to the disadvantage of the Russians; and the 
French superiority, which was already felt before the 
aetion, was now greatly augmented by their having lost 
fewcr Juen than their adversaries. Tho army was still 
in good order, and might be withdrawn in safety; and 
Kutusoff thercfore resolved to fall back during the night, 
and it was certainly the best resolution that could han) 
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bc\'n adopted." \V 0 have gi \Ten this last extract from 
one of the most intelligent officers who ever wrote on 
militaryaffairg, anù who was evidently in tho confidence 
of Colonel Toll, an officer of the highest influence on the 
staff of the ltussiall army, to show how very slender had 
been the victory achieved by the French in this 11lur. 
derous combat. llut if the advantages gained wcre 
slight, the losses sustained wero appalling: nearly 
80,000 lllen had fallen, the greater proportion 011 tbe 
side of the Russians-a greater numbcr than 1110dern 
arnlS had ever bcfore struek down in one battle-field; 
and causing in proportion even a far heavier amount of 
sufi'cril1g than is usually inflicted by the hand of war, at 
all tilnes from necessity cruel and unrelenting. :\105t of 
the wounùed perished: the Hussians, in the ftanu's that 
consuluetl1\Iojaisk and 
loscow ; the r'rcIlch, in the hugc 
charncl-house of l\:.olotskoi, a vast lUOlHt...tery, in which 
the Inaillled and Inangled 
ufferers were heaped together, 
and left ahnost without food, nIediciucs, or bandages, to 
die victilns of every iluagillable species of agon.r. 
...\Ild what werc the trophies gained to the victors bJ 
the torrents of blood thus shed, and by the luadJclling 
torture
 inflicted upon so nIany thousawls 
 .A few hun- 
dred ,yards of gore-stepped battle-ground, thirty-four 
pieces of artillery, mostlJ dislllounteù, and 800 pri50ners: 
and even against these insignificant trophies, tho van- 
quished had a balanco to show; for they had captured 
teu guns, and takcn 
everal hundred prisollcrs. On the 
side of the }'rench, nine General ollicers were 
lain and 
twenty-four woullùrd; the Hussians lost Princo Bagra 
tion. and n1any other officers of rank. Great 1 I ra\"cr)" 
had IJPell di
playcd by both parties on this occa:-ion ; but 
it is in vain that we look for proofs of nlilitarJ talent or 
genius, evince,l l)y th(' leat.h'rs in the conòu('t of tla' 
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battle: it was from first to last a frightful scene of 
slaughter, in which the gallantry and constancy of the 
combatants decided every thing, the skill of the leaders 
nothing. Napoleon attacked the Russians in a position 
that lent them no additional strength; his army was 
superior to theirs in numbers, experience, and habits 
of war, and was certainly not inferior in bravery; andyet, 
with such advantages, this so-called great military genius 
eould achieve no success over his adversaries propor- 
tionate even to the numerical superiority with which he 
assailed them. As at Wagram, the victory was a slight 
and gradual turning of the balance in favour of the 
stronger party: death was on both occasions the only 
real conqueror-his were the undisputed trophies of 
those blood-stained fields; and never before had civilized 
men offered such gory sacrifices at his fatal shrine. 
" The exhausted troops," says our Hussar, "were led 
back to their cheerless calnps, where nothing was to be 
found. Provisions, forage, straw, were all wanting; and 
to search for thetn in the dark, and where whole armies 
had been assembled for days together, was a hopeless 
case indeed. The victors were almost in despair; and 
though some looked for provisions, and others brought a 
little wet hay from our forlner bivouac, most of the men 
having secured their horses, wrapt themselves in their 
cloaks, and lay down in utter hopelessness. To augment 
their sufferings, a cold rain fell during the night." 
" In the morning, the army advanced and took pos- 
session of the battle-field, when they were ordered to 
cook and forage; an order more easily issued tha
 
obeyed, for nothing was to be found. And if the men 
kindled fires, it was more for the purpose of warming 
and drying themselves, than for any culinary purpose." 
"Tho field presented a terrible picture of ruin and 
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carnage, especially on the left and in the centre, where 
the greatest efforts had been Jnade to take and retake the 
redoubts. Corpses of the slain, broken arms, deaù and 
dying horses, covereù every elevation, filled every hol- 
low, and plainly indicateù the progress of the battle. In 
front of the redoubts lay the bodies of the French ; be- 
hind tho works, showing that they haù been carried, lay 
the llussians. On many points the heap
 of corpses told 
where squares of infantry had stood, anù plainly indirat- 
ed the size of the closely-for.neù nlasscR." 
" Nothing could ùe so striking, so appalling indecd, 
as the contrast between the tunlult and thunder of the 
previous day's battle, aud tho grave-like stillness which 
now reigned over the fielù. On the nlinds of the soldiers 
this tranquil halt on the sccno of death )llade a vcry un- 
favourable impression; distre'Ss and want pressed hea vily 
upon tI10111, anù in their plain and direct mode of think- 
ing, they could 
ee no object in thus lingering inactively 
011 a battle-plain that was no longer disputed. The)' all 
lookeù to 
Ioscow as the tennination of their sufferings. 
In the cit.r of tho Czars thf'Y expected to finù rest, fooù, 
clothing, and that peace which could alono ensure a 
afc 
return to their hOJues; all their conversation turned on 
these cherished anticipations." 

Iany wrih'r:; ascribe the entire failuro of the Russian 
campaign to the un
atisfaetory terIl1il1ation of the battle 
of Boroùino ; anù thi
 
f'gur accounts for by asserting 
that Napoleon's health failed hÏJl1 at tho decisive mo- 
ment, and that he rcnlaincd a distant and apparently 
inùiffercnt 
pe(.tator of the dreaùful conflict then raging, 
and constantly refused the prcs
ing anù reiterated appli- 
cations of his generals to allow the guard to march anù 
complete the defeat of the enemy. Both these as
ertionq, 
as well as tho consequence attempted to bo drawn from 
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them, may be set at rest in a few words. 
 one of the 
other officers, either French or German, who were pre- 
sent at Borodino, and have described that action, make 
the least mention of N apoleoll 's illness; and Gourgaud, 
who had frequent access to him during the day, expressly 
denies it, and triumphantly quotes the Emperor's own 
words as a sufficient rcason for his not allowing the 
guard to march. " If there is another battle to-morrow, 
what shall I fight it with
" It seems to have occurred 
neither to Gourgaud nor to Napoleon, that the best means 
of preventing "another battle to-morrow," was to gain 
a decisive victory to-day: no one spoke of a battle the 
day after Austerlitz and J ena. The luen so idly sacri. 
ficed in the false movmnents round Sn10lensk werc, it 
seems, already missed. 
In point of generalship, nothing certainly could be 
worse than allowing 20,000 picked soldiers to remain 
idle spectators of such a battle; for what drawn battle 
only would not have been rendered decisive by the 
appearance of so fonuidable a body of men? Situated as 
the French were, nothing but such a victory as should 
intimidate the Russian government into submission, 
could possibly avert their total destruction; so that 
every effort should have been risked in ordcr to achieve 
that victory. Lossberg tells us indeed, that many 
French officers of rank, especially those on the staff of 

Iurat, X ey, anù Davoust, blamed Napoleon in strongest 
terms, not only for withholding the Guard and reserves, 
but for posting hilTIself at so great a distanco from tho 
scene of action, that he could neither observe the pro- 
gress of the battle, nor receive and answer reports with 
requisite pron1ptness. The Gcneral, whoso division 
took an active share in the conflict, adùs, that his own 
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observations lead him to concur most fully in tho jU
L- 
ness of tho cen
uro. 
'Ve must aùù, however, that the complete defeat 
of tho l{u
sian8 Dlight not, and certainly should not, 
have altered in tho slightest degree the ultimate result 
of the campaign. The Ru
sian army could not have 
been annihilated; they were in their own country, had 
forests around them, and three out of four quarters of 
the compass wore open to their flight. They were not, 
like tho Prussians in 1806, henlmed in by the Elbe, tho 
Baltic, and the Oùer; and above all, the French werc 
too much exhausted to pursue. 
It is, however, a curious circumstance, and deserving 
of particular attention, that.N apoleon, who had rushed 
into the very centre of Russia, regarùless of supplics, of 
the safety of his retreat and comnlunication, bhould 
havo hesitated to strike the last blow for that decisive 
victory, from which the success of the expedition could 
bo alono expected. It was now evident to the whole 
army that their safety and retreat depended on their 
ability to intimidate the Czar and his people into peace 
and 8ubn1Ïssion ; and it was equally dear that the best 
mode of effecting this, w
s by giving the l
uEsians as 
c01nplote an overthrow as pos
iùle. I lad the first partial 
success at llorodino been boldly followed up, the Hussiall 
arnlY might perhaps have ùeen routed, and tho govern- 
ment intimidated; but hc!o:itation was certain to ruin 
every thing: the fcw thou
and French soldiers rre
cn'ed 
by thi
 caution, so contrary to X apoleon's u
ua} SJStcßl 
of war, could not po

ibly avert tho destruction that 
aftPfwards fell upon his devoted host; whereas thcir 
juclicious cmplo)'nlcnt in tho hattIe-fiel(} nlight have 
changed tho fortuncs of the war. ,V c have before shown 
that it would have beén ea"y to manæuvrc the Rus
ians 
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out of the position of Borodino, if any thing could have 
been gained, by merely gaining a few miles of additional 
country; but it was evident that nothing short of a 
decisive victory could save the army; and this Napoleon 
dared not strike for when the opportunity was offered. 
" The Emperor," says the 
Iarquis de Chambray, "was 
on this occasion far below his reputation, and entirely 
wanting to his fame :" but though this may be true, he 
was, we suspect, acting in his real character neverthe- 
less. Napoleon was rash and daring as long as ho had 
brave thousands at command, and could apply to the 
conscription for additional forces when those at his dis- 
posal had been swept away. At the head of gallant 
bands he had challenged danger frOlll afar; but like all 
lnen destitute of high mental courage, he shrunk from 
the contest when the foe had to be grappled with in 
close and deadly struggle. 
During the night that followed the battle, the Russians 
fell back to 
1:ojaisk, a distance of only five lniles from 
the field. On the üth the French came in sight, and 
then the retreat was continued by the same short and 
easy stages as before ;-unÎ1nportant skirmishes occa- 
sionally taking place between the rear guard of the 
pursued and the advanced guard of the pursuers. '.rho 
cause of Napoleon's slow movements Inay be found in 
the situation of his troops: they wero obliged to spread 
far on each side of the road, to gather supplies; and the 
parties, exhausted by these long nlarauding expeditions, 
were naturally unfit to sustain harassing 1l1arches on the 
track of a retiring enemy. The want of water also 
added to the distress : this part of Russia is poor in 
ri vers, the heat of tho SUllilnor had been intense, the 
rivulets were mostly dried up, and the wells could ill 
supply such multitudes of men and horses following 011 
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the traces of equally thirsty predecessors. All these 
60urces of evil had been in progress since the arluy left 
'Vitebsk, and had tended so quickly to rcduce its ranks. 
The Russians, on tho other hand, wcro amply supplied 
with forago and provisions of evcry kind: during tbo 
whole march, abundance wac; in their camp, and thl' 
consequence was, that they lost no men except those 
who actually fell in battle. 
Tho Russians seem at one timo to have had somo in- 
tention to fight another battle for the protection of 

Ioscow; and had caused works to bo commenced at 
Fili, two marches in front of the capital; but this inten- 
tion, if ever real, was soon abandoned. "Seated in an 
arm-chair on tho brow of the rising ground," says Prince 
Eugene of'Vürtcmberg, "old I
utusoff listened silently 
to the various plans and projects confusedly proposed by 
the crowd of general and staff officers who surrounded 
him; till springing up at last, as if ilnpatient, '
ry own 
head,' he exclaimed, ' whether good or bad, shall decide 
this point for itself;' and immediately orderod the 
retreat to be continued." 
On tho 14th of September, tho French reached th
 
" 
lount of Salvation," which commands a full view of 
the city of Moscow; and the soldiers, delighted with the 
dazzling spectacle presented by this vast and half-oriental 
capital, hailed tho sight with shouts of enthusiasm that 
epreaù rapidly along the wholo line of march. It was 
not only the haven of hope for which all had toiled and 
fought, but a magnificent prize also that was now within 
their grasp. Countless donles, spires, churches, and 
Iniuarets, rising in gilded 
plendour alnidst grovcs and 
gardens of luxuriant beauty; the hugo towers of the 
Krelll1iu, tho palace-fortress of the ancicnt Czars, re- 
flecting tho rays of tho setting sun, from all its gorgeous 
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decorations, appeared to the eye a scene of romance rather 
than of reality. Even K apoleon was seized with delight 
on beholding this splendid sight, "And there," he said, 
" at last is that celebrated city:" then recollecting the 
state of his army, he added, "it was, indeed, full 
time. " 
As the French approached the suburbs, General Mi- 
laradowitch, who commanded the rear-guard of the Rus- 
sians, despatched an officer with a flag of truce, to 
request an interview with the King of Naples; but 

I urat, thinking it beneath his rank perhaps, thus to come 
forward at the mere summons of a General of Division, 
sent General Sebastiani to hold the desired conference. 
The object of Milaradowitch was to obtain a two-hours' 
suspension of hostilities, to enable..him to evacuate the 
city; and he declared that if the delay were not granted, 
he would defend the barriers, and the very houses of the 
suburbs, by which the safety of the capital would be 
endangered. After some time had elapsed, the request 
was granted, and the two Generals rode together for a 
space along the l\ioscow road, and General Clausewitz, 
who was present, says he heard l\lilaradowitch express a 
hope, that no injury would be done to the city of Mos- 
cow, to which Sebastiani replied with great animation, 
" Sir, the Emperor will place his own Guard at the head 
of the column, and thus render every species of disorder 
totally impossible." This assurance was repeated more 
than once; and we mention the circumstance here, to 
.,how how anxious both parties were for the preservation 
of the capital. 
Napoleon waited impatiently at the entrance of one 
of the suburbs, for the arrival of a deputation which he 
expected would, as usual, come and implore the clemency 
of the victor. None, however, appeared; and it was 
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with difficulty that tho officers charge(l to introduce the 
Loyal's and magistrates to his presence, assenlbkù a few 
foreign nlerchant:;, who brought tho extraordinary in- 
tclligrnce, that the city was totally deserted; th(' whole 
population, with tho exception of SOlne 1nalefactors liber- 
ated from jails, tho very 
cum and outca
ts of society, 
in fact, llaving abandoned it. These tidings were per- 
fectly true; and the anny, on entering the vast capital, 
founù it silent, desolate, and forsaken, and thus placed 
cntirely at tho disposal of the invading troop
. lIuts. 
stores, bazars, palaces, and hovels, all were theirs; and 
tho falnished and exhausted soldiers, in posse
sion at 
la'5t of the glittering reward of their toils and dangcr
, 
rushod into the deserted habitations in search of wine, 
food, booty, and gooù quarters. RapinG and intemper- 
ance were soon at their height; the disorder exceeded 
all bounds; and tho ruin of tho city, built in a great 
part of wood, thus sealed by tllC' manner in which it 
was taken posses
ion of, could not for a moment be 
doubtful; nor was its fate long delayed. 
The Pru
sian II ussar, already quoted, traversed the 
doomed capital towards evening, and thus describes the 
spectacle he witlle:::,
cd :-" The throng rushing through 
tho suburbs was tren1endOlis ; and tho streets prèsented 
a dreadful and appalling scene of plunder, increased 
rather than din1inished by the absence of the inhabit- 
ants; while under the screen of augmenting darkne
s, 
the reckless soldiery gave full scopr to the wildest rapine 
and licentiousness. FrOlll all sides was heard the burst- 
ing ol)en of doors, tùe crashing of windows; evcry hou
e 
was fillcd with soldiers, who were ranfo'aeking the dwell- 
ings of peaceful citizcns, and scar('hiug "ith lights for 
booty and pro\ isioIls." Lieutcnant Dc. '\Titre, of the PIUS. 
sian ...\rtillerJ, who was also prc
el1t, cXIJresscs himself 
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in still stronger terms, and tells us, "that the scenes of 
rapine, cruelty, and infamy, exhibited in every direction, 
made even the hardest shudder, and would scarcely be 
credited, if ascribed even to hordes of absolute bar- 
barians."* 
Night had already closed on the revels of the troops, 
when the principal bazar was discovered to be on fire. 
The flames burned fiercely for some hours, but were at 
last extinguished by the_ exertions of the soldiers; and 
Napoleon, who had been awakened by the disturbance, 
removed from the suburban inn where he had at first 
established his quarters, to the palace of the Kremlin; 
whence it is said that he immediately wrote a letter to 
the Czar, containing proposals of peace. Certain it is, 
that he caused some indirect offers to be made, through 
the Governor of the Foundling Hospital, who was 
ordered to write to the Empress Dowager, patroness of 
the Institution, to acquaint her with the safety of the 
establishment which had been taken under the special 
protection of the French Emperor. 
The following day was passed in making arrange- 
ments for restoring some semblance of order in the 
deserted capital, which the troops were plundering in all 
directions. t But these efforts could not avert the im- 


'" Militair- ,V ochenblatta. 1844. 
t French writers in general, those of the Napoleon school in 
particular, always denounce any avowal by their own countrymen 
of disaster sustained, errors committed, or misconduct displayed 
by the troops, as proofs of a criminal want of patriotism. General 
Gourgaud is, therefore, very angry with Count Segur for revealing 
the marauding disposition of the soldiers, and tells an anecdote, 
aimed evidently at the Count himself; and which, if true, would 
only show to what extent the plundering practice was carried in 
the Imperial army. "A personage," says Gourgaud, "who was 
fond of India stuffs and shawls, had lowered himself into a cellar 
of the bazar, through an aperture at the top of the vault. From 
his position below, he handed up to the soldiers the stuffs he 
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pending ruin: and iu the night fires again broke out 
ill 
ev('ral quarters; and a gale rising at the same time, 
f;pn.ad tlw flaInes with a degree of rapidity that defied 
every effort to f:uppress them. 'Yild rumours tipread 
as fast as the wild dements: fire-balls had, it was sai,!. 
been found burning in deserted houses; luillCS had been 
discovered, with lighted 111atches attached to them; and 
men and WOlnen were f:een rushing, like _the demon..: 
whom they reseIubled, through the "\"pry fIaules, augment- 
ing the fires, antI provitIe,l with irnplC1lleuts for rendering 
the work of destruction Inore rapid and nlore certain. 

onle unhappy wretches, -a('cu
('(l of incelltIiarisln, were 
seizeù allù shot with as little l11ercy as previou
 in- 
qUIrY. 
Day came at last, but only adllcd to thl" horrors of the 
:;cülle: the gale roso higher and higher; sJ1Ïfted to a 
ùiffcreht quartcr, allù carried the blazing brands and 
:5parks to tho yet untouched part of the city, and to the 
vcr)' roofs of the K.relulin. The palaeo wa
 threatf'ned 
with de
truction; and towards eycning, 1\ apoleon was 
induced to leave his flall1e-encircled quarters. IIi:-, 
rctreat was not free frolH periJ; and beforc he could gain 
the open country, h(' had to trav('r:-:e, with hi:;:. suite, 
streets arched with flaIne, in which the air was suf- 
focating. ,rhen he reached the Petrowsky palace, 
the SUlumer residf'nc(' of tho Czars, he turned round to 
look at tho conflagration. It was, indeed, a frightful 


selccted; but the men, thinkin
 the goods n" mueh their propert
 
as his, di
:lpP('ßred with them, leaving in the, anlt the personage 
whose cupidity had brought him into it. .And yet this amat ur 
plunderer ha(l not tll(' excuse of ha, ing paid for the privile""c, h
 
the peril he had incurrcd; he was not cnlled upon to encounter 
danger; and the (JIll)" one to \\ hich he \\ as ('
posed during tllc 
campaign, wns that of hl.ing left in the cl'lIar:'-F.rumen t"ritiq,u 
de fOllrra!}C de :\1. Le Comte Ph. de S('gur, &c. \.tc. 
VOL. I. L 
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pectacle: frOlll the burning crater, miles in extent, a 
volume of RaIne was cast high above the devoted city, . 
till seized by the equinoctial gale the mass was torn 
into fiery streaks, driven far along the midnight sky by 
the fury of the tenlpest, making the air glow for miles 
heyond the awful scene of devastation. Never, since the 
fall of Troy and Jerusalem, had 11lortal eyes beheld a 
sight so fearful; it struck even on the dull lnind of 
Napoleon: and gazing on the ruin himself had wrought, 
he moro than once repeated in 111elancholy tone, " This 
hodes us great misfortunes." 
The following is the account our friend the I-Iussar 
gives of the aspect of affairs, on the first morning of the 
great fire :-" As soon as day broke, swarms of soldiers 
fronl the surrounding camps crowded into the city, to 
search all1id the burning ruins for booty and provisions. 
The disorder and tumult were disgraceful in the ex- 
trenle, and augulÐnted in proportion as tho unhappy 
('apital sank into ashes. 'Vhere spirituous liquors were 
foulld,-al1d tIle)" were, unfortunately, too abundant, 
-tho scenes of licentiousness were frightful to behold. 
])runkenlless was universal; and the disgusting rabble, 
driven before the encroaching flames, reeled frolll house 
to house, and froln one scene of brutality to another. 
A ud woo to the officer who attempted to restore order, 
or dCluand from this horde of savages submission to his 
authority. " 
The fire continued for four days, and consumed in 
that brief space the labour of centuries, and two-thirds 
of the vast city. "Palaces and temples," says the 
Russian author, Karamsin, "lllonuments of art, and 
Iniracles of luxury, the remains of ages long since past 
and tho creations of yesterday, the tombs of ancestors 
and the cradles of infancy, were indiscriminately de- 
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ðtro.red. N othillg was left of 
Io
cow but the memory 
of her people, and their deep resolution to 3.yenge her 
fat.'. " 
All X apoleon's admirers have boldly a

ertcd that 
hi
 failure was solely owing to tho unheard-of 
acrific(' 
1nade by tho Itu5sians in burning their capital. Both 
the fallacies contained in the assertion are ea
il.r CÀ- 
posed. 
In the first place, tho Russians did not burn 
Io
- 
cow; anù in the second place, th(' preservation of l\lo!'- 
cow would not, in tho slightest degree, have availed the 
French; but lnight, OIl the contrary, have tmnptcd 
thenl to prolong their stay, and would thus have rend(>red 
their destruction more certain anù more striking. 
The Russians did not burn 
Ioscow, because thc.,' 
had. nothing but the ruin of their capital to gain by so 
wild an act of extravagance: the destruction of the 
French was their object, and the longer the French 
tarried in 
Ioscow, the more certain that destruc- 
tion became. There were, bcsides, about 2.3,000 sick 
and wounded Ru

ians in 
[ObCOW, numbers of whonl 
perished in the flames, and who would l:crtainly not 
have been left in a city devoted to destruction. 
Io:,,- 
cow contains in general about 2.30,000 inhabitants, and 
could not possibly have furnished supplies capable of 
Inaintaining 10U,000 full-grown Frenchmen, during tlll" 
whole of a Russian winter. 'Yhat, then, were they to 
do? :starve, or lay down their arms: one or the other 
alternativo must have happened had they remained. 
"Every da.r," says 
egur, " our soldiers, and parti- 
('ularly those of the cavalry, were obliged to sall)' forth 
in lluest of provisions. Aud as the vicinities of 
Ioscow 
anti Vincovo became more and more exhausted, the) 
W'('rû every day forced to extcnd thcir 
earch to a 


. 
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Teater distnnce. l\Ien and horse returned completely 
worn down by fatigue; that is, those who did return: for 
pvcry supply of forage had to be torn from the enemJ 
...word in hand. An endless succession of combats and 
aInbusea(les, that occasioned continual losses, was the 
necessary consequence. The peasants took part against 
us. They punished with death those alnong them who, 
induced by gain, had carried any provisions to Ollr 
caInps. Others set fire to thcir own villages to drive 
nut our foragers, and throw them into the hands of the 
Cossacks, whom they had called to their assistance." 
If forage was so scarce immediately after the occupa- 
tion of the city, it lTIUst of course have hecOlne unattain- 
able during the winter, owing to the snow and the 
Cossacks. To kill and salt the hor
es, as proposed by 
Cou.nt Daru, was therefore the only rell1edy; and this 
wuuld certainly have afforded a good supply of provisions 
of its kind: so that those who Inight have survived the 

ndless skirlnishing with the Cossacks, the cold, and 
the maladies resulting frolll such pernicious food, might, 
if left unlnolested by the Russians,-which for argu- 
DIent's sake we shall suppose,-have lived to see the 
return of SUlnmer. But what then? ''''hat was to 
become of this reduced army, without a single troop of 
horse, and without a single piece of 1110veable field 
artillery? To undertake a march in the face of a Russian 
army provided with both, was of course impossible. To 
wait for reinforcements? 'Yhence were they to come? 
It was only in ßlay 1813, that Napoleon, with the wrecks 
of his Grand Army, was able to appear in Saxony 
with a new one of 140,000 11lcn, of which no more than 
.10uO were cavalry, and these of a very inferior descrip- 
tion : so that this new host of conscripts was farther from 
:àlúscow in May 1813, than the Grand Army had been 


. 
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in 
[ay 1
12: fur theywero by that tilnouf the Jt
ar 
already on tho Odor and the Vi
tula. These new furlna- 
tions would have had to n1areh over tho country ùcval..- 
tatcd in I 81:?, and ill which tho first ill\"aders lost, as Wf\ 
have seen, a thousanù Inen a-day frOln want, sicklle!o-
. 
aud fatigue; the)' luust also have defeated the Hu:;
ian 
arIny of }'Iolùavia, which occupieù tho line of t}l(' 
lleresilla, as early as tho month of X ovcmber Hn
: 
anù would then, supposing no other opposition Inadc. 
have arrived at )Ioscow about the 1110nth of Augu
t. 
Of tho 100,000 111Cll whOln we arc supposing to havc 
shut thCIn;;;cl\'cs up in tho unfortified city of 
Io::; '0\\ 
on ,
altcd horse-flrsh the prccecling winter, how many 
would havo beell alivc ùy that ti1l1e? and whcn this ncw. 
exhausted, anù half-famished anny of ('on scripts joinc.l. 
\\ hat were they to effect? They woulll havo ('onlC- 


,
 Rut to an
mcnt the Flaughtcr'" 


To set the question cOlnpletcly at rest, tho po

iLilit.\ 
of such a junction Jm
 LeC!l supposeù, though tho readf'r 
will perceive at once that it could never have ùeen eflcct- 
"d. For allowing the n1ain ùody of the grawl Ru

iaH 
anny to have rClnaincù in oÙbervatÌon of the Fr(.Ut'h 
8hut up in 
Ioscow-a very gratuitou
 
uppo:iition-tlH'.v 
Inight casily haY
 cletached thcir light cavalry to aid in 
oppo
ing the new ill\raùcr:-;, who, being particularly Wt.étl 
ill that arnl, could have m
tllo little progre
s in a It'\'(.1 
country like Hus::;ia, when harassed by such a forct'. 
conducted with c\rcn ordinary skill. Besides, if the 01.1 
and tried soldiers of K apoleoll lost on their march, b.v 
6ickllc
s anù want, more than one-half of tho
e wIlla 
cscapeù the sword. what propurtion of this now ann) of 
conscripts coulù ever have reached }.[oscow? It woulel 
be a waste of words to arguo the point any farther, or ttþ 
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lay stres
 upon what subsequent events rendered evi(lent, 
-that neither Prussia nor Austria would have listened 
very tranquilly to the news that the Grand Arn1Y was 
locked up by winter in the capital of Russia. The 
hurning of 1\Ioscow did not therefore accelerate, by a 
single hour, a catastrophe which its preservation could 
as little have averted. l\lore Ulan one-third of the city 
cseaped the flan1es, and afforded good and ample quar- 
ters for the invaders, had they been disposed to prolong 
their stay. 
But it will be asked, How then was l\foscow burnt: 
for if the Russians did not burn it, t.he French certainly 
would not? The answer is very easy. The first thing 
famishing troops are likely to do on entering a town i
 
to dmnand food; but when there are no inhabitants to 
supply them, as was the case in the deserted city of 
)Ioscow, the soldiers naturally look for it themselves; 
and as they are not generally provided with lanterns and 
wax tapers for the purpose of searching cellars, cup- 
boards, and dark corners, their usual substitutes are 
wisps of lighted straw, or burning sticks: and thousands 
of fan1ishing wretches so employed-to say nothing of 
intemperance, and the proverbial carelessness of soldiers 
-would soon set fire to a deserted city, mostly built of 
wood. 'Ve have seen what the conduct of the troops 
was on entering the capital, and may safely ask, Flow 
could any city escape being burnt under such circuln- 
stances ? 
The Russians, finding that great honour attached to 
this presun1ed sacrifice, very quietly took the credit of 
it to themselve
, though they had in the first instan('e 
accused tho French of the deed. Count Rostopchin, in 
a paInphlot written on the subject, frankly owns that it 
was not tho act of the Russian government: but so 
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prouù have the nation become of this pretended deeù of 
heroi"lll, "this sublinlCst of volcanocs, " that Colonel 
Haturlin, in his half-official account of the cmnpaign of 
1812, avowing that no ùirect orderR wcre givcn fur the 
ùcstrw,tion of the city, insinuate
, lleverthcles
, that 
intelligible hints to the 8an10 effect had cluanatcd fronl 
tho highest quarter, and were received ag absolute COlJl- 
Inanùs in con
r(luence. ".. 0 douùt the ai'
crtion altu- 
gether, and believe tho firo to have been the very natural 
result of the circumstances unù<,r which tho dei'crteJ 
city was taken po
scssion of by the fmuishing French. 
K or can tho Itu
sians claim any credit for this pretellfle c l 
national sacrifice, unless at tho expense of tho vf'ry 
Inoderate degreo of sagacity which Blust havo rendcreJ 
tho necdle
s severity of such a IHeasure plain and 
apparent. It iE titHe, indeed, that theso idlo tale., should 
be eftaccd fro III history; and the high patriot ';pirit 
o 
universally displayed by the Russian people Juring thii 
arduous contest, is of too noble a character to require 
the aid of such puerile fictioIl!'. 
On tho 1 nth Napoleon returned to tho Kremlin, tv 
wait for that peace which, as hi;:) own defeat was no\\ 
certain, could only ùo expected froll1 the weakness of hi:'3 
adver
aries. The ren1ains of the vast city still furnishe,l 
t} uarturs for the army, nor were provisions altogether 
wanting. The soldiers, with professional thoughtle.-'- 
neSs, amused thelll::,clves in searching the ruins for 
articles of value; they fitted up a theatre, and attenùcJ 
plays performed by actors who had followeJ thelll ill 
their march. The Emperor hilnself exhibited his prt'- 
tenùed equanimity, by dating a decree for regulating 
the affairs of tho TheatJ.e F1'ançais at Pari
, from" IIi:: 
Imperial llead-Quarters in tho l
rellllin." 1 Ie wi5hed 
to appear as if he stooù on fi1'nl ground even at that 
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distance froln France; anù there was, as 
Ir Lockhart 
justly observes, "audacious quackery in a stage rescript 
dated from Moscow." In thus forwarding his own 
decrees to Paris, he was careful not to allow the real 
situation of affairs to bec01ne known; all the private 
letters from the anny were stopped at Dresden, and there 
destroyed by Ilnperial orders. 
N or was the Parisian world alone to be deccived ; for 
X apoleon endeavoured to illlpose even upon his generals 
and Ï1111uediate followers; and at the very tÌ1ne when a 
hasty and precipitate retreat left the only chance of 
saving perhaps sonle relnnants of the host, he still pre- 
tended to devise and prepare offensive 11l0VeInents against 
Petersburg, ",which would not fail," as the official 11le- 
morandum says, "to intimidate the enemy, anù induce 
hinl to make peace." This puerile attelnpt at ùecep- 
tion would not be worth recording, if it stood alone of 
its kind; but when added to the extravagant project 
put forward after the failure at .Acre, the defeat of Tra- 
falgar, and the equally inlpraetieable plans we shall yet 
have to mention, it helps to throw light 011 a very 
important trait of N apolcon's character. 
The period of delusion was now, however, hastening 
rapidly to a close. No answer to the proposals for peace 
was received fro III Petersburg; Cossacks, light troops, 
and partisan bands, were already gathering on the 
French line of comluunication; convoys had been inter- 
cepted, detachments attacked; even consiùerable parties 
had been defeated, some actually captured. I{ utusoff 
also had Inade a threatening Inovelnent: for instead of 
eontinuing his retreat due east to 'Vladilnir, he haù 
taken a southerly direction after leaving 
losco\V, and 
having Inarched for two ùays along the Riazan road, 
had turned suddenly to the west, and circling round tho 
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rapital, had takcn post at '].1arolltino, to the 
outh-\\ c"t 
of that city, and nearcr 
Iojaisk and Smolcllsk than 

 apoleon's arnlY, The Frcnch '\-ere for the firbt few 
days so much occupipd with 
Ioscow, that the)' allowed 
this movement to he executed without tho lca
t intt'r- 
ruption: bu...ied with their conquest, they hadlleglect.J 
and a1together lost sight of the atlversarie
. ,. ])urill
 
tlw nlareh," says Clausewitz, " we could distinctly p
r- 
('cive the appalling conflagration of 
Ioscow ; and though 
at the distance of thirty-fivo miles fr01n tho scene 
,f 
ruin, the gale often hrought the ashes over to us. 'file 
Russiall
, howe,rer fhrniliarised to such sacrifi,'cs ùy tlu.- 
fate of SmoleIl
k and ot.her towns, were deeply affectt-({ 
by tho destruction of tho capital; it excited in their 
LroaRts a fieree and ùeaùly hatred of the enenlY to 
whose arrogance, cruelty, and barbarity, this ùeeù uf 
unprincipled vengeanco was universally ascriùeù." 
It is admitted by the intelligent author just quoted, 
that there existed at this time a deep degree of ùcsponrl- 
ency in the RU
sian army. This did not ari::,c frOlll auy 
want of courage or resolution; on the contrary, tlw 
military pride of tho troops remaincd unbroken, and 
they retaineù a full reliance on what the)" could cfic('t a
 
F;uldicrs; but their confidence in the higher power::, wa 
reduced to the lowest ebb; the losses sustained by tht- 
country were looked upon as ovcrwhclnlÍllg; antllittlt- 
depelldenro was placed in the ultimate firmness of the 
government. Only fourteen days before the retreat of 
the French. General Barclay, the second in cOInman<l 
of the army, still de
paircù of the result; and when 
Gcneral Clauscwitz anù some other Pru,,:-:ian officer
, 
who had becn ordercd to Petersburg, waited upon hinl 
to tako leave, ho congratulated thenl on bciug call1'(1 
away: II for, you may tlCPCliÙ upon it," he said, .. UtJ- 
L 
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thing good can ever come of this unfortunate business." 
" ,\7 e saw things in a different light," observes Clause- 
witz ; "but then we were foreigners anticipating great 
benefits to the general cause from the success of the Rus- 
sians, and did not feel so deeply as they did the 108:.:es 
they had sustained, and the ravages to which the country 
had been exposed. At a distance from the line of opel''' 
ations, beyond the sight of the havoc cOlnlnitted, the 

pirit was already a great deal better; and at Peters- 
burg not the least doubt of the result was entertained." 
And now, indeed, that result was evident. Adn1Íral 
rrchitchagoff, with the 
101davian army, bad already 
joined Tormasow in V olhinia; and Schwarzenberg, 
unable to face such superior foes, had been obliged to 
fall back. On the Düna also, fortune had turned de- 
eidedly against the French. General Wittgenstein had 
repulsed all the attacks of Oudinot and St Cyr; and, 
reinforced by the troops of General Steinhel, he was now 
ordered to assume the offensive, to advance towards the 
Beresina, and give his hand to Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
who was directed to Inove upon 1Iinsk and occupy 
Borisow on the saIne river; and thus cOlnpletely to cut 
(,ff the retreat of the French army cooped up ill Moscow. 
Though these operations werc not exactly carried into 
effcct in the 111anner prescribed, the mere threat of thu
 
surrounding the invaders, blocking then1 up in the centre 
of Russia at the very approach of winter, gave alnple 
warning of danger, and called on Napoleon for the 
speedy adoption of every measure by which it could be 
averted. 
And what were the nleasures this Ulan of boasted, 
genius had in reserve, to save his arlny frOln in1pending 
ruin? The bravery of his soldiers had rendered hiln 
victorious in the field; the capital of the hostile empire 
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was in his posscssion ; hut 'l,e was defcated. lliinded by 
vanity, it was evident that he had nevcr supposed it 
pussible that his enen1Íes would ùare to avail t.henlsclve;;: 
of tho victory he had placed in thcir hands; an(l a..: 
thcJ would not alluw him to dictate a peace, he Wa
 
obliged to sue for it, and had the I110rtification to sue in 
vain. X 0 answer to his indirect proposal:; haviug been 
received, Xapuleon, on the 3d Uctober, sent General 
Lauriston, fornlerly .Alnba
sador at Peter
Lurg, to the 
Russian head-quarters. lIe was charged with a letter 
for the Enlprror Alexander, which he was dirccted to 
deliver ill person: X apoleon's parting worùs werc, " I 
must have peace; it is nece
sary to. us: and I will 
sacrifice to obtain it all except my honour." 
I
utusoff received the French mC
E-enger with the 
greatest politeness; expressed the most anxious ,lesire 
for peace; but declared that. he had no power to negu- 
tiate, or to allow any messenger to pas:,; and therefore 
declineù to grant Gencral Lauriston the desired pas
. 
port for procecding to Petersburg: he offered, however, 
to send General ".. olkonsky, one of Alexander's aides- 
de-camp, to learn the Emperor's plcasure. Lauriston 
was reluctantly forced to :"uùlnit; but though part ùf 
his Clllbassy had failed, the dcsire for peace expresscd at 
the Russian head-quarters Lad been so general, and 
apparently so sincere, that he returned to !\Ioscow, with 
tho firnl conviction of an early pacification. SOl1lC 
Hussian officers had said that "Petersburg would be 
illuminated" on tho receipt of .Kapolron's letter: the 
General rppeateù this idlo 
pccch, and his nlaster wao; 
weak enough to suppose that, at hi5 nlere bidding, tht
 
victors would actually ùend to the vallqui
hetl. 
This delusion, too, was to be brief. TiIno flew fa...;t, 
fre.,h losses wcre evcrJ day su
tailled, a. slight but O1ni. 
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nons fall of snow occurred on the 13th, and Gencral 
I.Jauriston was again despatched to the Russian head- 
quarters-N apoleon thus avowing to his very cnemies 
the critical nature of his position. As it was their 
interest to prolong his suspense, and augment his diffi- 
culties, the 111essenger was amused for a couple of da Y8 
at Taroutino, and then allowed to return without any 
definitive reply; though a di8tinct answer was soon to 
follow. 
A French division, amounting to about 25,000 men, 
was stationed at \Tincovo, under the orders of 
lurat, 
King ofN aples, for the purpose of observing the motions 
of Kutusoff's 3nny. By tacit understanding, though 
without any special arrangClllent, all hostilities had 
gradually ceased between the outposts of the two adverse 
lines; and the French, rendered careless by their long 
career of victory, anticipating a speedy pacification from 
Lauriston's repeated visits to the Russian calnp, kept 
hut indifferent watch. '!'heir position also was ill chosen: 
un the left an unoccupied forest approached to within 
1200 yards of the outposts, which were but a short dis- 
tance in advance of the main body of the division. 
From this forest, Colonel Toll, the Russian Quarter- 
Inaster-General, reconnoitred the hostile position on the 
] 7th, and soon discovered the facility with which the 
army nlight be surprised. It was not easy, however, to 
persuade the cautious I{utusoff to hazard the attempt: 
time was thus lost, the dispositions were issued at the 
latest hour, and, as often happens under such circulll- 
stances, not very accurately obeyed. The attack was 
made before day-break on the morning of the 18th 
October; the French, though surprised, behaved with 
. 
great bravery; 
iurat displayed not only gallantry, but 

kill also; and seeing the impossibility of contending 
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against an arlUY, cffectod 11Ïs retreat in good order. 
and beforû the Hussian colulnns destined to intercept 
hi:, march had gaiued their proper station. If tllO 
a:5:'Jailants had struck in togcther, anù acted with proI)cr 
l'nl'rg.r, the cntire of the hostilè division Illight perhaps 
have becH destroyed; 
I urat 's promptness and dccision 
saveù them, and they escaped with a loss of only 20UU 
nlCll, thirty-
ix gllll
, and all tLcir baggage. Though tho 
blow was ùut partially successful, it was severo enough 
to show that Itussia was not a ùell of roses 011 whicL. 
the invaùers could linger at pleasure. 
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rIlE FREKCIIEVACUATE 
IOSCOW: llATTLE OF 
ALÅ-YAR
\ZLAYITL: 
DISASTROUS NATURE OF THE RETREAT : ARRIVAL AT 8i\IOLEXSK : 
COl\lllATS OF KRAS"XOE: PASSAGE OF THE llERESINA: NAPOLEO
 
LEAVES TIlE ARMY AND ARRIVES AT PARIS: TOTAL DISSOLUTIO-S 
OF THE GRAND AR::\IY: EVE
TS IN SIJ .\.IX. 


THOUGH Kapoleon had ah'eady given some orders for 
sending back the sick and wounded, it was not till the 
middJe of October that all hopes of dictating a peace to 
Russia vanished frmll his mind. On the 15th, directions 
were issued to prepare for leaving 
Ioscow; and on the 
] 9th, the army commenced the march of deathl Includ- 
ing reinforcements received, and the convalescents who 
hadrejoined the ranks; countingthe troops und
r 
Iarshal 

Iortier, that for some days continued to occupy the 
l{remlin; the division under 
Iurat, anù the corps sta- 
tioned at 
lojaisk ; the total force which now entered 
upon this fatal retreat alllounted to 116,000 men. Of 
these, l.l,OOO were cavalry, and they had still 600 guns 
in their train; but the horses were in such wretched 
condition, that little efficient service could be expected 
either from the artillery or cavalry; the strength of the 
army centred altogether in the infantry. The troops 
were accompanied, at their departure, by a motley and 
extraordinary crowd of followers: the former French 
merchants resident at 
{oscow; Russian prisoners, 
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bcarùed peasants, pre
sed into the service to act a
 
guides and conductors to tho 7:)00 carriage::, loaùetl 
with the spoil::; of tho ruined capital, that burdened the 
lnarch of this unwieldy host. According to Segur, the 
miscellancous crew resenlbleJ "a horde uf Tartars 
returning frem a succé:--sflll invasion," rathC'r than the 
ùisciplined af1ny of a Christian country. 

lakillg a feint in the dircC'tion of l{rosnoi-Pachra, 
as if moving down upon the l{u
!;ian position, the army 
:-:oon wheeled to the right, and struck into the I{aluga 
roacl, taking its direction on 
Iala- Y arazlavitz, a slnall 
town on the right bank of tho Luga. By this movement, 
X apoleon intended to reach the l{aluga road before 
K.utusoft' could interpose between hiIn and that town, 
and thu'- sccure the advantago of retiring to Smolenc:;k 
through a fertile and unwasted country. It is not very 
dear that much benefit would have been derived even 
fronl the success of the Ineasurc. A retiring army can 
have no time to disperso and collect provisions, if dosely 
followed by vigilant pursuers; there are no stores and 
nlagazines from which it can be supplied; anù the ho
- 
tilo inhabitants will not be over ready to furnish theIn, 
w hen those who dcnutnd tho requisitions cannot tarry to 

ce tho orders complied with. The 1110yenlcllt, what- 
ever its object lllay havo been, failed however COlH- 
pletely. 
Ou the 22d, two battalions of tho Yiecroy's corp
 
alrea{ly occupied the important position of )[ala- Y araz- 
lavitz; but ('arly on tho following Blorlling they wcre 
dislodged by the lcading ùivi
ion of th(' Hu

ian arm), 
advancing froBt raroutino. Tho Frcnch, fuBy sensible 
of tho yalue of tho post, inuueùiatcly re-attackcù it, aud 
a very sevcro action took place. The burning town '\'f
 
ca.ptured and rccapturcd scyeral tinles ..luring the 
trug- 
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gle, as reinforcements arrived to the contending partie
. 
At the close of day it rem.ained at last in possession 
of the invaders, but by this time the whole Russian army 
had already taken post across the I{aluga road, by which 
all farther advance in that direction was rendered im- 
possible, until I{utusoff should be driven frOll1 his ground. 
It now became a question, whether a general action 
ought to be risked for the few benefits that even victor)" 
eould gain for a host situated as the French were. 
In the poor hut of a poor weaver, which served for his 
head-quarters, 
 apoleon, now reduced to extremity, 
"deigned to consult his marshals on the measure to be 
adopted. lVlurat, Bessiers, and Count Lobau, separately 
questioned, all objected to hazarding a battle; and the 
latter recommended an ilnmediate retreat behind the 

ïemen, and by the nearest and best known road. 
Napoleon, who could hardly fail to perceive that the 
death-warrant of the army was to be found in these 
words, determined to examine the position of the Rus- 
sians before adopting any decided resolution. On riding 
forward to 
Iala- Y arazlavitz, the imperial escort was 
assailed by a swann of Cossacks, who had crosseù the 
river: a skirmish ensued, in which the Emperor him- 
self was exposed to some danger; but the warriors of 
the Don seeing a park of artillery before thenl, forsook 
the more valuable prize within their reach; galloped 
forward to secure the guns, and having partly effected 
their object, retired again as fast as they had advanced. 
Relieved from this peril, the Emperor proceeded to 
examine the llussian position; anù Davoust having also 
given his opinion in favour of a retreat, the resolution to 
faIl back was adopted in the very sight of the hostile 
arIny, then preparing for a similar movement. 
On the morning of the 26th, both parties comlllenced 
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their retreat; and the 
Iarquis de Chanlbray a5surcs us 
that Napolüon was already informed of I\:utusoff's rf'tro- 
graùe 1110Venlent before he Legan his own. If so, it 
proves how wanton was the sacrifico of the bravo men 
unprofitably 
lain in tho sanguinary battle of 
lala- 
YarazIavitz. 
Tho retreat of tho French hty towarùs 'Vereja, whcre 
l\larshal 
Iorticr, with tIle divisions fronl 
Io
cow,joil1ed 
tho army. 'fheso troops had left tho capital on the 23ù, 
after blowing up tho I\:.rclulin, in accordanco with the 
orders to that effect. As this ancient palace could neycr 
serve as a fortre:5s, its wanton (lestruction cannot fail to bo 
lookcd upon as an a.Iditional proof of the low and dis- 
honourable fecling, re:5ulting frOUl wounded vanity, which 
so constantly influenccd the actions of ib author. Of 
tho fo'aI110 charat'ter, awl of a nlealler de
cription cvell, 
was the destruction of the palaces of Count Hazun10wski 
and Hostopchin: both edifices had e
caped the previous 
fire, but 
 apoleon by 
pecial ordcrs directed the troops 
to burn tl1(,l11 ùefurp cyacuating the citJ. ...\.11.1 th(':"o 
wanton auù ignoble a('ts of lnalico were cOIllluitted at thl' 
very titHO whcn 1200 
i('k and wounded 1"r(,l1('h, who 
('oul.l not bl' reuloyed, wero kft in tho ho:"pitals of 

[oscow. to thp IUrr('y of a half-barbarous population, 
who. on returning to thcir ruinc(l habitations, woul(} bp 
sufficiently exasperated on witnc:"sing the Ini
dlipf conl- 
nlÍtted hy the legitiu13,tt' fortuno of war, "ithout requir- 
ing to be further f'xcited by bpholùiug the consequences 
of wanton ùt.
tructioIl: TIlelllnu-;t be little ÏI1l1ccd, if tho 
l'erpctrator of such action -; ('an be termed grcat. 

Iarshal 
Iortier's divisiun had capturell a pri
oncr of 
some noto. Thi
 W3') General 'Yizingcrodc, "ho COID- 
Juaut!ed a party of Hu:;
iall troops stationed in obser- 
vation to the north of 
Io
cow, and who, with his 
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aide-de-calnp, had been taken on the morning the capital 
was evacuated. lIe was brought before the En1peror, 
and assailed with the bitter virulence so natural to vul- 
gar minds. Napoleon 
alled the General " an English 
hireling and incendiary, taxed him with being the leader 
of Cossacks, anù threatened to have him shot as a 
brigand." \Vïzingerode'replied, that " he did not com- 
mand Cossacks, but a division of the regular army; anù 
that, as a Russian soldier, he was at all times prepared 
for a French bullet." "And who are you 
" continued 
the Emperor, in his ignoble rage, " a man without 3. 
country; you have ever been my enemy. You were in 
the Austrian ranks at Austerlitz, and I now find you in 
the Russian! Nevertheless, you are a native of the 
Confederation of the R,hine, and therefore Iny subject 
and a rebel. Seize him, gens d'armes! Let the traitor 
be bronght to trial." The attendants hurried the General 
out of the apartment, and had wisdom enough to senù 
hin1 forward as a prisoner of war to Smolensk. Fortune 
followed him, and he was rescued by the Cossacks long 
before the termination of his journey. 
On the 29th October the arn1Y reached 
lojaisk, and 
passed over the field of Borodino, the aspect of which 
chilled the very hearts of the soldiers. An icy wind 
swept along; anù where war had raged in all its fiery 
might, silent decay now reigned in unsparing absolutism: 
wooùs and forests were bare and bereft of their foliage, 
and the marks of the terrible battle, though not effaced, 
were alreaùy changed. The broken arms and fraglnents 
of warlike instruments thickly scattered around, were 
partially covered by the withered leaves and grass of 
autumn; and the unburied corpses, that continued to 
fill every hollow and cover every elevation, were now 
naked, black, and shrivelled. 
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"The ar1uy," Eays tho Pru
:;;ian IIu:,sar 
o often 
tluotc'd, " 1uoveù in mute and gloomy stiIInc!'::; úver th 
fatal plain 011 which so 1nany of tho brave had fought, ill 
hopc
 of a Letter destiny. Though fatigue and fmnine 
were already suppressing tho better feeling
 of nature, 
and rendering selfishness and tho hopes of self. preserva- 
tion the ruling passion of nIl, it was inlpossiLle to ('011- 
tC111plate this vast cemetery without enlotions of grief 
and awo. Instigated by these sentinlents, I rodo to tho 

pot whero our regiment had fought. Thero wo had 
lately apprared in all tho gallant array of war, and 
stood victorious in front of valiant foe" ;-and now, at 
the e"\.piration of only fifty da,r:;, we were in a condition 
to excito pity rather than inspire dread." And from 
this point whero tho troops cntered tho direct and 
wasted road to Snlolensk, may be dated that nlemorablc 
retreat which exhiLiteù to the world the destruction of 
tho mighticst host which had ever gono forth from the 
bosom of eivilized nations: and tho Ino
t frightful 
triulnph that frost and fan1Ïlle eyer achieved o\"er the 
feeble franle of nlau. \\Ïth the exception of SOUle 
ùroves of cattle, the provisions hrought from Mo:"eow 
wero alreaùy ('onsunlctl ; and tho weather, which had 
hitherto been 1uild, 
udùel1ly changelI, and hecanw in- 
tcn,;ply cold. 

 or wen:' the l
u
sians inactive. K utU50ft' wa:; no 
sooner infonned that tho French wel"O ill aetual retreat, 
than ho despatched nencral 
[ilaradowitch with 18,000 
nlell, to pre
s upon their rear, whilü with the 1l1aill af1u] 
ho kept on a parallel line with thClll. ::;till farther to 
augmcnt their diffif"ultics, whole SWltnllS of :,poil-breath- 
ing Cossacks, I\:
tlnnlcls, and Ba
kil'r:;;, wero Fet upon 
their flying tra\;c
. Fron1 thu shorc:) of the E uxinc 
awl the Ca:;:pian-from the farthest di
trich uf SiLeria, 
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and the confines of China, horselnen were brought to 
contend against the soldiers of a nation, the very name 
of which few had ever heard. 
Iany still wore the 
chain-armour of the ancient Catapkrastæ; others wielùed 
the bow, once so forn1idable in Parthian hands; they 
were mounted on the small but active and hardy steeds 
of the desert: and the wild dresses and wilder features 
of the men, the shaggy hair and long-streaming n1anes 
of the horses, gave them a strange and uncouth appear- 
ance to European eyes. Little to be dreaded in the 
regular battle.field, these bands now becanlC formidable 
from circumstances. Swarn1ing in all directions round 
the hostile columns, they obliged the French to move ill 
compact masses along the wasted line of road already 
traversed. ConstantlJ on the alert, they never ceased 
to harass the eneITIY ; no straggler escaped their quiek- 
ness; every ill-guarded convoy was certain of being 
assailed; a number were captured; certain destruction 
awaited all feeble parties round which their swarnlS 
could gather, and several even of considerable strength 
were attacked, dispersed, or taken. 
Davoust, who commanded the last division, bad already 
suffered severe losses frOlll these indefatigable horRelllcll, 
when N ey arrived to take the conll11and of the rcar- 
guard. IIis best efforts were soon put to the test. On 
the 3d of November 1filaradowitch, not aware perhaps 
that Eugene and Poniatowsky had halted to support 
Davoust, attacked the three corps at \Viasma. A long 
and severe COll1bat ensued, which, owing to the rc1ativo 
situation of the parties, naturally turned to the disad- 
vantage of the French, who, besides 4000 prisoners, had 
to leave all their wounded in the hands of the Russians. 
Napoleon was not present in the field, and his absenco 
proveù a culpable repetition of the error cOlnmitted at 
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\ alutino Cora: for we fin(], from 
Iarshal Key's report, 
that tho want of concert greatly augmented the ](\S5 
sustained. 
Every ùay now added to tho ralamities that were rapid- 
ly destroJing this once magnificent arnl)". On the Gth of 
N ovelllber the :mow began to fall, and not on]J impcd(\(1 
the progress of the march, but soon covered the littlc 
pasturage that had Jet supported the few her(Is and draft 
cattle which remained to the armJ. The horses, not 
even rough-shod, sank down anù pf'rished by hundreù,;:, 
and furnished the only food within reach of the famishing 
troop
. "Accustonled to be fed by the hands of Jnen, 
numbers of the poor aniInals," says Lossberg, " stag- 
gered feeùly after the columns, or gathered round the 
bivouacs, till they fell down exhausted, or were slaugh- 
tcred by tho sol(lier
.". 
Sight, instead of bringing relief, oùly augn1(
nted the 
horrors that encompassed the fugitive
. The town;;; and 
villages, few in nU111Ùer, had been destro)'ed during the 
advance, and offf'red no 
helter to tho di
tn'
i'ed nlulti- 
tUlle, wlJo, already weakened anù worn down by faminc, 
exposed on the hard snow to the blood-chilling ('ol(] of 
tho north, fell rapic] VÌctill1S to their f;utferings. Death 
ill eVf'r} shape aecOlllpanied this frightful n1arch: fro
t 
and fanline wero in thf' 1l1itbt of tlH.
 rank:;;; 011 right 
and left glemned the lances of t1)
 Co
sacks ; and frOJn 
above, the tCIllpest dro"e largo flakes of snow into tho 
eyes of tho ùlinùe<] !'oldier
, concealed tho path frotH 
vie", and quiekly co\,('red with a "inding-shrct of frost 
all who 
ank Lenca.th these accunlula.ting WOe::,. In many 
cascs, insanity deprived thc sufferers of consciousne

, 
· nricfp in die lIeimath yon Gencral-Lt 'on Lo

Lcrg. Fran1.- 
furt. A. 1\1. 184:>. 
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before death brought them permanent relief: these men 
roared, shouted, or raised the wild yell of maniac laughter 
aluid the groans of surrounding horror, and generally 
" died blaspheming." The road was marked by the dead 
and the dying; and at morning ray, every watch..fire 
was found encircled by the black, frozen, and often half- 
burnt corpses of men who, lying down to rest their 
wearied limbs, had only found "the sleep that knows 
no waking." 
To augment the weight of calamities pressing upon 
this miserable host, the bonds of discipline also gave 
way; and the disorders that followed tended necessarily 
to heighten the evils which had occasioned them. c 
1:any 
soldiers, frost-bitten, or reduced in strength, threw away 
their anTIS; others without cause imitated the same 
example, which spread with fatal rapidity through the 
ranks; till thousands assuming literally the sack and 
staff of pauperism, followed the arn1Y in dishonourable 
bands, totally indifferent to the command of their supe- 
riors. Swarms of these hiùeous apparitions surrounded 
the Russian bivouacs at night, and mixed with their 
columns during the day, imploring relief from their 
very pursuers, who treated then1 as objects of pity or in- 
difference rather than as enemies. A ravenous selfish- 
ness, and fiendish disregard to the sufferings of others, 
grew upon the hearts of the arnled and unarmed. K 0 
aid was given to distressed comrades; the feeble and the 

inking were avoided like infected plague patients; sick 
and wounded 111en were thrown off the carts and carriages 
on which they had been placed; and on one occasion a 
number of H ussian prisoners were shot, because their 
guards were tired of escorting them. Plundcr was uni- 
versal; the dead were instantly stript, and impatient 
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rapacity too oftcn f'cizcd upon ib vi(.tiH1
 ùpfore death 
had evell terlninated their sufferings.. Gun
, haggag(', 
mHl carriag('
, were gradually alJalldoned to the cneTn
' 
as tlw hor
es rerishf'd froTH want, or were !'Ilain for fooù 
hy the farllishing soldiery. The spoil
 of 
Ioscow, con- 

isting Ino
t1y of ancient armour and Turkish trophie
, 
intenùed to gratify tho vanity of the Parisians, were 
thrown into a lako: the conqueror's broken car was the 
only trophy destined to return fronl this expeùition. 
The Yic.eroy's corps 8utfercd even in greater propor- 
tion than the otht'rs. Ordered to Inarch on Douchow- 
tchina, thus to dilnini
h the prrs
ure on the main road, 
they founel tho bridges o,er the ',,"op destroyed, and tll(' 
rivulet ibelf augnlcntf'Ù by the wintry floods to a danger- 
ous torrent; but fan1Íne pressed and the foe advanced, 
and it became necessary to venture on the difficult 
forùs. .A part of the infantry pa
:,ed in bafety; but 
thousands, cnfeehled by previous exertions, fearcd to 
buffet the foam-covered waves, and were captured by the 
pursuers. .All tho baggage and sixty-three pieces of 
artillery also fell into tho hand
 of the Huc:;sians; many 
even of those who had pa
-:eel the streanl, wanted strcngth 
to ascend tho ice-covered hill that forlned the opposit
 
l)ank, anù pcri
hed from cold during the night. The 
survivors, on reaching Douchowtchilla next day, had to 
fight for their quarters, the Co:,
acks being already in 
pussl'8
ion of the place; and though the French pre- 
vail('ù, awl secured a night's rest anù :,ulne supplies, the
' 
were Jet oLliged to alter the direction of their 111arch, anù 


· L(\!'sherg relates the fo11o\\ iug incident :-A Fn'ndl oflìcer 
had t
lllell ùo" 11 e
hau!'tc,1 nnd npparently dead; the first soldil.r 
\\ ho came up iJlstnntly cOll!'titutl'å hil1l
df heir to his prOpl'rty. 
ami cumJJH'llcl',1 
tlippinf! him. '" 1 am not} et dl'
tll," said the e
- 
piring mun in a feehle ,oke. '" ". ell, lIlun l"01uma dCl1lt," r('plied tl1l" 
uther, \\ ith perfect composure, ,. 1 can \\ ait a HulL'." 
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rejoin the relnnants of the Grand Army now collecting 
at Smolensk. Tho Viceroy reached that town with 6000 
men, all that ren1ained of 42,000 who had taken the 
field with him at the opening of the campaign: and even 
of this small band how few were destined to escape death 
or captivity! 
'Vhile the army of Italy was sustaining these heavy 
losses on the 'V op, a division, lately arrived from France 
under General Augereau, and c01nposed of ] 500 infantry 
and 500 cavalry., were surrounded at Liachova by the 
Russian light troops under Count Orloff Dellisow, and 
forced to lay down their arms: several detachn1ents and 
valuable convoys were captured in a similar manner by 
these bold partisans. . 
The retiring army had now gained Smolensk, so long 
the object of their wishes, and where they expected to 
find provisions, shelter, and reinforcements-an end, in 
fact, to their sufferings. But in these hopes they were 
cruelly disappointed. The ruins of the town, destroyed 
during the advance, could afford thCln no shelter; and 
though considerable magazines had been formed within 
its wnlls, they were cither insuffieient for the den1ands 
made upon them, or so badly administered, that they 
conferred little benefit on the army at large. The un- 
armed followers having been refused a share of the sup- 
plies, forced the guards, broke open the stores, and gave 
the whole of their contents up to indiscriminate plun- 
del': and the tOWl
, (luring the stay of the troops, became 
a vast scene of pillage and disorder. 
If the soldiers fOliIld Ii ttle to cheer them at Smolensk, 
the tidings which there reached Napoleon were of a 
gloomy character indeed. A despatch from Paris 
brought the news of Mallet's strange conspiracy, which 
we shall presently have to relate, and which naturally 
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turned all his thoughts towards France; but peril., 
already intervened betwepn him and his distant domi 
nious, and theso were every day closing thicker and 
thicker around. In the north, St Cyr and Oudinot had 
lost ground against 'Yittgenstein and Stciuhel. Though 
joined by 
larshal Victor, they had fought to disadvan- 
tage in the action of T('ha
chniki, and allowed "
iteb:;k 
with its magazines to fall into tho hands of tho Hus- 

ian
, who were already threatening to intercept the 
direct linc of tho French retreat. Fronl the 
outh, the 
news were equ'llly unfavourable. TOrnl:lSOW, joined by 
.Admiral Tchitchagoff with tlw J\Iolùavian arnlY, had 
obliged Prince Schwarzenberg to retire, and Fhelter 
himself b
hind the Bug fronl the assaults of such supe- 
rior forces. Profiting by this advantage, the Admiral 
had directed his march on 1\Iinsk, and was already nearcr 
that important point than any French corps which could 
be oppo::;ed to him: the web was thus drawing closer 
and closer around tho fugitivcs. 
\.nd Jet it appears from his lettcrs, that to thp vcry 
day of his arrival at Sll1olensk, Kapoleon intended to 
take up winter quarters ùehind the Düna and Dnicper : 
and the want of ordinary foresight and power of calcu- 
lation which his orders display, tho habitual practice of 
deceiving 
ubordinatcs which they evÍ1ice, would hardly 
bo believed unlcss on tho authority of the documents he 
has hÏ1nself furnished. On the Gth K ovcmùer he writcs 
to 
lar
hal Victor, commanding hinl to attack and driv..' 
""ittgcn,tein ùack bCJond tho Ðüna, "that the Grand 
.ArnlY n1ay bo enaùled to find the necc!':-,ary" inter quar- 
ters, and ho in a po
ition to secure peace, or threaten 
Petersùurg in tho spring." At thi" tinle it wa'" alrcady 
perfcctly evident to all, but the Emperor at least, that 
the anny could not possiùlJ halt, unless the Ru::-sian., 
YOLo I. ,( 
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discontinued the pursuit of their own accord, a circulll- 
stance hardly to be anticipated. The l\farshal
, Victor, 
Oudinot, and St Cyr, ignorant however of the real 
situation of the troops, prepared to obey, and assailed 
'Vittgenstein's position at Sllloliany on the 14th X ovem- 
bel'; but darkness terminated the combat before it had 
become general. During the night another more urgent 
ord
r was received, directing Wittgenstein to be driven 
back, "as the Grand Army required to take up their 
winter qua.rters between Polotzk, 'Yitebsk, Orcha, and 
l\logileu." In this letter the condition of the troops is 
Btill concea.led from the marshals; but the bearer, an 
officer of Victor's staff, had seen the situation to which 
they were reduced, and reported it accordingly. This 
produced an imlnediate change in the resolution of the 
commanders; and though the armies were drawn out for 
battle on the following day, it was determined to disobey 
the Imperiallnandate, and to retire without risking any 
farther conflict. 
This disobedience of orders has, of course, beel1 assigned 
by Napoleon's defenders as one of the principal causes 
of the destruction of the" Grand Army," though it pro- 
duced little or no effect on the fate of that Iniserable host. 
The marshals were not in a condition to achieve a very 
deci.ive victory, nor could the most brilliant success on 
their part have benefited the 11lain body, whereas defeat 
lnight have led to its utter ruin; for it was 'Tictor's 
corps which afterwards protected the passage of the 
Beresina. 'Ye have mentioned this circnnlstance, not 
Inerely to show how recklessly Kapoleon ordered battles 
to be fought, and blood to be shed, where it must have 
been clear to ordinary calculation that no objects could 
bt=> gained by sacrificing the lives of brave 111en ; but also 
to give an instance of that ignoble systenl of deception 
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and mystification which he pursued toward;:, officers 
holding the highest and most ÏInportant command,; a 
system that naturally led to a want of confidencc on tho 
part of his lieutonants, and occasioned acts of insubordi- 
nation sin1Ïlar to those hero desC'ribed, and which wc 
never find punished, owing, no doubt, to thc false state- 
ment, on which the di....regarded orùers werc founded. 
And none could be more falso than those on which thc 
orders to Victor rested; for at the very tinlc they werc 
written, X apoleon was already preparing for his final 
retreat. The troops under ann
, including the garrison 
of Slnolellsk, aud tho various detaclunent'5 taken up along 
the road, anlounted to 30,000 111en, accOlnpanied by 
about 
10,OOO unarnled stragglers; which, suppo
ing 
10,000 men only to have joined tho arnlY since its de- 
partur{\ from l\Io:,cow, already gives a loss of 40,000 
men sustained during that first stage of tho march. 
On the 14th, the Elnperor left Snlolen!'k at the head 
of his Guards, four German battalions, which had re- 
Inained in the rear of the army, and 2000 cavalry; 
Inaking in all a force of 16,000 Inen. The army pre- 
ceded and followed in six divisions, with a day's inter- 
val betwecn each ; and thus separated, offered an easJ 
prey to the H.ussians, had they possessed the necessary 
skill or energy to a.vail thenlselves of tho advantage 
tendered. The weather, however, was Inilder, and on 
the lüth a thaw succeeded to tho frost of the previous 
days; a chango of telllpcrature which, though it injured 
the roads, afforded 801110 relief to tho troop:' during 
their night bivouacs. Incredible as it may appear, the 
l{u
:--iall cOlllll1ander-in-cl1Íef was not awarc of tl10 direc- 
tion in which the French "cro retiring. lIe was march- 
ing on !{rasnoc, but with no vcry firlll or distinct rc;:,()- 
lution, and when 
Iilarado" itch, who led the advancc, 
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ll1et the French Guards with K apoleoll at their head, 
he thought theIn too strong to be attacked, and con- 
tented hÏ1uself with following and cannonading then1 
into !{rasnoe. IIere the Emperor learned that the 
whole Russian army was collecting on his flank, and he 
therefore resolved to 111ake a stand, as the only means of 
saving the corps still on the march from Sillolensk; and 
!(utusofl"s timidity rendered that an easy task which, 
against Inore resolute enemies, would have been totally 
impracticable. 
Eugene Beauharnais was the first to derive the benefit 
of the Emperor's resolution. On the evening of the 
16th, his advanced guard, bravely led by General Guille- 
n1Ïnot, was received with a fire of artillery from the guns 
of the Russian division, which already interposed be- 
tween the two French corps. An action instantly com- 
111enced; but 
iilaradowitch, bound by superior orders 
which cOlnlnanded him to risk nothing whatever-to 
"build the enemy a golden bridge," as he told the 
Prince of Würtenberg, who was anxious to press the 
attack with his division-brought only half his troops 
into play; the Viceroy, repulsed and dot pursued, made 
a circuitous Inarch during the night, and rejoined th(' 
Emperor at Krasnoe ; happy to escape frOln threatened 
ruin with the loss of 2000 men, and all his artillery. 
Kutusoff, who had remained a tranquil spectator of this 
partial action, now'detern1ined to attack the French on 
the following morning, and issued the necessary disposi- 
tions in consequence. I-Iad he persevered in his resolu- 
tion, and proved successful, he would have thrown the 
(.nemy back upon the Dnieper, and might possibly have 
destroyed their army at a single blow; but he no sooner 
heard that Napoleon was still at Krasnoe, than the pro- 
ject was abandoned, and limited to another partial 
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attack on the corps of Davoust, which was advancing 
frOln Slnolcn
k. 
The 
rarshal had left that place on the 16th, and 
hearing what had hefallen the Viceroy's arn1Y, ca
ilyfor('- 
saw what ho had to anticipate. IIp hurried his march 
accordingly, and arrived early 011 the 17th at l
atowa, 
within two Iniles of I{ra:::lloe. llere he found all action 
already engaged; for X apoleon, perceiving that some- 
thing nlore than halting was re(luired to ensure the safety 
of his remaining troops, had turned upon the Russians. 
and was cannonading their position. 1T nder protection 
of the partial combat which followed, Davoust, by a cir- 
cuitous Inarch, turned the left of the enemy, even as tlw 
Viceroy had done, and thus effected his junction with 
the Guards. Three or four of his battalions 'Were in- 
deed cut off by tho Rus
ialls, but considering that the 
retreat was conducted in sight of at least jO,OOO aclv('r- 
saries, it certainly rcflects the greatest credit on the 

IarshaI, as well as 011 the officers and f:oldiers under his 
cOlnnland. 
Thu
 far succrssful, X apoleon inll11ediately comInenced 
hi" march towarcls Liadi, leaving 
Iar
hal K e) and tlw 
rear-guarù to their fate. 
lortier all(l Davou
t 'Wen' 
indc{'d ordered to hold I\::raslloe as long as po
sible ; but 
unable to re:5i
t the forces that w('re pressing upon thenl, 
they were soon driven frOln the town, and obliged to fol- 
low on tho foot
tcpf: of the Elnpcror: hapPJ even to 
escapo unpursue(l. The nunlber of trophies, gun.." pri- 
sonrrs, standard
, Davoust's bato)
 of nlarf:hal, capture(l 
by the RUf)sian
, served to consúlo thCln for the ab
cnco 
of more signal success, and helped also, perhaps, to glo...:.; 
over tho want of cnergy which haù marked their opera- 
tions. 
\\T e m!.l
t now turn to tho H hrav('t;t of tho hr:npc'," 
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who was in the lllost imminent peril. Agreeable to 
Napoleon's orders, the fOl,tifieations of Smo1cllsk were 
blown up on the morning of the 17th, at the very time 
when 5000 sick and wounded French were left in the 
town, without food, medicines, or attendance, to the 
mercy of the Russians. This useless, impolitic, and 
under the circumstances of the case, vindictive Ineasnre, 
suggested by petty malice to a Inind totally uninfluenced 
by feelings of humanity, having been executed, tho 

Iarshal commenced his march towards I{raslloe. 
In the thick mist of a :K ovmnber evening, his ad- 
vanced guard came unexpectedly on the Russian guns; 
not in battery as French and English writers assert, 
but drawn up in column of march, on the I{rasnoe 
road. Every thing seenled in perfect peace, guards 
and piquets there were none, and no one appeared to 
suspect that a hostile force was still close in the rear. 
Had the French availed themselves of this strange sur- 
prise, they lllight probably have thrown the Russians 
into great confusion; but a little surprised themselves 
perhaps, they lost the favourable opportunity; and Ge- 
neral Paskewitz, who observed the danger, having hastily 
eollected some troops of cavalry, drove their advanced 
guard back across the Losn1Ïna; when both parties Í1n- 
mediately prepared for the cOlnbat. The situation of the 
French seemed so desperate, that a Russian officer Canl(' 
forward and invited 
Iarshal :Key to capitulate. "A 
marshal of France never surrenders," was the reply of 
the dauntless soldier, who retaining the Inessenger, gave 
instant orders for the attack. 
.r\..nimated by the presence of their leader, the French 
made the most resolute attmnpts to force the passage of 
the streaUl; several times a footing was gained upon 
the hostile bank; but the constantly augmenting nUffi- 
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bel's of tho cnemy as quickly recovercù the ground. 
On,ct followed onset, with undiminished gallantry, but 
the adverse superiority was overwhehning: and aftcr 
perforluiug prodigies of valour, tho 8111all rCU1nant of 
the broken band was obliged to rctiro from tho uncqual 
contest. Tho Russians, thinkil1g them
clves secure of 
their prey, nlado no attenlpt to pur:,ue. But the courage 
of the brave sunk not with tho dangers that now ellcom- 
passed them. Retiring for some time along the 
mo- 
lensk road, they suddenly turned to tho north, and lllade 
for tho Dnieper; trusting that if they could pa..s the 
river on tho ice, they would be ablo to join K apoleou 
by the right bank; all farther progress by the left beiIlg 
clearly inlpracticable. 
...\.t nlidnight, the party reached the strealll near the 
village of SJ rokorcllie, and after a three-bours' balt to 
rest the Inen and allow the stragglers to close up, 
[ar- 
shal X oy cOl1llnenccd the pas
age of tho river. Evcry 
,..;tep was attended with danger; tho few da
"s of luild 
weather had so completely 
oftene(l the iec, that it bent 
beneath the feet of the soldi{\rs, who were obliged to 
l'rOS5 in single files. Tho artillery aud baggago were 
abandoned, the 
ick and woundecl loft to the Inercy ùf 
thf' pursuers: in su('h scenes, Imnentatiolls and entreaties 
for aid wero addre

ed to deaf ear
. 
But even those who reached thf' opposito bank found 
little safety. 'Vhilc striving to obtain somo rest in the 
\"illage
 of Gusinoe, they were 
urrounded by the 
Cos:mcks; as these foc':) were not, however, llUlllerOUS 
enough to venture on a serious attack, tho 
Iar:;hal nlade 
his 11ll'n cook in the very centre of the hostilc banù.., 
and then bursting through tho circle, ho gained the 
neighbouring forest, su
taining only somc lo
s frOlll the 
Hu
,ian artillery. Ùn the following lllOrning appear- 
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änces bore a gloOlnier aspect, and the march had to be 
continued under a constant fire, and in closely fonned 
squares. At last Ol1e of these was broken and sabred, 
and the other forced to take shelter in a small adjoining 
wood, where the fugitives were so closely surrounded 
that escape seeIl1eJ inlPossible. 
But stratagenl aided where force was unavailing. 

larsbal N ey had detained the Russian officer who 
brought the summons, previous to the action on the 
Losn1Ína, anù now sent hÍ1n back to his countrymen 
with proposals of surrender. This led to negotiations 
that continued till dark, when the 
Iarshal again burst 
through the circle of surrounding enemies, and next 
lllorning effected his junction with the troops sent out 
frOll1 Orcha to his assistance. The courage and con- 
stancy displayed by N ey and his troops on this occasion 
are deserving of the highest praise, though it effected 
little lllore than preventing a l\Iarshal of France fronl 
being captured: for of tbe 6000 men who left Smolensk, 
not above 300 reached Orcha. 
Here Napoleon had again assenlbled all the divisions 
of his "Grand Army," now reduceù to 12,000 effective 
111en, and presenting only a spectral rOll1nant of its 
fonner 1TIagnificence. During the short period of eight 
days since the departure frOlll SlTIolcnsk, a diminution 
of 38,000 men from the effective strength had thus 
taken place: 26,000 had fallen into the hands of the 
11ussians, who had also captured 228 pieces of artillery. 
Orcha afi'orded, however, S01l1e shelter and supplies to 
the troops. l\Iagazine
, and a depôt of horses, had been 
fornled here: the town anù surrounding hanllets had 
escaped destruction, and were inhabited; but were now 
eonlpletely sacked, and in a great part given to the 
fianles by the troops. The weather, however, had L{\- 
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come milder, somo partial relief was given to the 
uffcr- 
ing soldiers; a. few, though few, stragglcr
 Wére rallie(l 
round their colours, anrl thirty.:;,ix piece
 of artillerJ 
were rendered Inoveable. 
But the advantages ùeri,ed from the 
upplies fount1 
at Orelm, were little ablo to counterbalance the fearful 
tidings that reached X apoleon tho nlOlnent he crossed 
the Dnieper. Fr0111 Oudinot and Yictor news arrivcd 
that, worsted bJ 'Vittgen
teill in a second action at 
Tchaschniki, the)" were falling bark towards Borisow, 
followeù by the ,ictorious enemJ. From beyon(l tho 
Bercsina disasters also were announce(l: 
Iinsk, the 
principal depòt of the arm)", had been captured by 
.Admiral Tchitchagoff, who was thus within a. few short 
marches of Borisow on the Beresina, the sole point of 
retreat now left open to the remnants of the fugitive 
host. "Thus it is," said 
 apoleon in bitterne
s of 
heart, on hearing these tidings, "when we comn1Ít onl)" 
fault upon fault." But with whOln did the
e graVt' 
faults rest, except with hinlsclf? 
.\nd Jet tho loss of 
Iinsk was but the forerunner of 
:-;tiH 1110re threatening disaster
. The faU of this iInport- 
ant pO:õt was no SOOlH'l" known, than orders Weff
 de 
spatched for General Donlbrow
ki and 
Iar
hal Oudinot 
to cross tho Bercsina at Borisow, and retake it at all 
hazards; but these cOlnnlan(ls wer
 already impracti- 
cable. The Hus:;ians, who had followcd up their succe"'
, 
were no sooner in possc
sionof 
Iinsk than theJ advanced 
upon ßorisow: and so careles
 had conc;tant 
UcC(;"':'; 
rendered the Frcnch, that the old fortifications coveriug 
the important bri(1ge, ana which seClnetl alnlo5t to point 
out the necc
3ity for taking n1casures of precaution, had 
not cvcn been restored. A month had elapsed 
ince tht" 
arn1Y ('01n1nencc(1 its rctrcat frünl 
fo...:\'o\\, tIlt, f'mn- 
'I "2 
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111unication had generally been open, orders could have 
been sent at leisure, and strong works ll1ight have been 
constructed in half the tilne; but not a spade of earth 
had he en turned up, nor a palisade planted: and now 
ruin, the consequence of such gross misconduct, seemed 
inevi table. 
The Russians caIne on. Dombrowski's Poles had 
reached Borisow, and attmnpted to defend the bridge; 
hut the first brigade of Tchitchagoff's army already 
(lrove theln froll1 the works, crossed the river along with 
t.he fugitives, and carried the town itself: all means of 
retreat seemed now lost to the French. "Is it then 
written there," said :Napoleon, with a look of fury 
towards heaven, when he received these fearful tidings, 
H that we are to con1mit nothing but errors?" ....\.nd 
never, since man pointed hostile arms against luan, had 
graver and lnore palpable errors been comlllitted in the 
guidance of a luilitary enterprise. Not only had the 
depôts of a fainting and exhausted anny been left un- 
protected in an open town
 exposed to the attacks of the 
pnmny; not only had the sole bridge of safety been left 
to fall, without the chance of effectual opposition, into 
the hands of fierce and numerous foes; but the very 
}Jontoons, which seemed alone capable of supplying tlw 
fatal loss, had, a few days before, been destroyed at 
Oreha by Ilnperial order, and the horses given to the 
artillery: the helpless mass, advancing to the Boresina, 
seemed marching to inevitable destruction. 

Iarshal Oudinot, in pushing forward to support Dom- 
hrowski, had indeed retaken Borisow, surprised Adll1iral 
Tchitehagoff, and dealt the unfortunate commander a 
blow that sent him reeling back across the river; but 
the Russians had destroyed the bridge in their retreat, 
"0 that nothing but the honour of victory, and the po
- 
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ses:,ioll of an CJnpty town, was gaineù by this succc
s; 
the situatioll of the conqueror":) seemed as de:;:perate a
 
beforo. 
The French army, including the corps of Victor and 
Oudinot, had only 30,OÛÜ Hlon effective round tlwir 
eagles.. and were enclunbered with Inore than 40,UUo 
unaruled straggler
; were oppressed by falniue and sirk- 
lles
, 
uHI by all tho evils that beset H1Ílitary bands when 
the ties of discipline and obedience are relaxed. In their 
front was the hostile river, its adverso banks lined with 
:{n,OOO Hussians under Aùnliral Tchitchagoff; clù:,c 
upon their right was Count "Tittgenstein, with an í:qual 
llunlber of victorious troops. On the left was the road 
to Pultowa, the O1ninous deserts of the Ukraine; and 011 
their retiring footsteps pressed General Yennalow, with 
10,000 Hlen, the advanced guard of Ii.utusoff who, with 
the maill body of his forces, was only a day's Inarch in 
the rear. Kapoleon's ruin appeared inevitable; a petty 
:,tream, not eighty yards in breadth, :-;eelllCù destined to 
dose the career of hin1 who, in his days of pride, hatl 
burst acro"s the Alp
, and forced tho Danubp itself, ill 
the face of lllighty focs. But fortune, like a pcr\.er
f' 
and partialillother, favoured the weak child of her aftec- 
tions, ill proportion as his own incapacity renùered 11l'r 
aid Inoro indispell
able and nloru obviously unùeserved. 
And \\ hat neither valour nor wisdom could have achieved 
without her direct interposition, was rendered compara- 
tively easy by her active assistance. 
The Reresina, flowing between Inarshy and wood-covered 
banks, offcrs few points whcre an arlny can force a pa

- 
age, and continuo its march aftcr haying achieved 
succcs
. Accidcnt pointed out to the .French the ùest 
of these points. Gencral Corùineau
.'s brigado of lighT 
cavalry, sent fron1 "deika ùy 
Iar:;hal 'YredC'to rf'ill- 
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force Oudinot's corps, observed a peasant passing the 
strean1 3,t the ford of Studziallka, and imillediately fol. 
lowed him, and thus effected their junction with the 
French marshal. 'Vhell the Russians, two days after- 
wards, destroyed the bridge of 13orisow, attention was 
Ï1nn1ediately turned to this ford, which, though already 
deepened by the prevailing thaw, was still in some degree 
practicable. It facilitated at least the construction of 
bridges, and 
larshal Oudinot comn1anded them to be 
instantly eomn1enced. Napoleon, informed oÎ what was 
in progress, sent General Eblé with the Pontoni(JfJ"s to 
assist the work. rrhis officer, one of the ablest engineers 
in Europe, had, by his own exertions, saved two field 
forges and six carts of tools froll1 the destruction at 
Orcha, and it was on this slender supply of means to 
construct a bridge, that depende
 the safety of the 
Inighty host which had so lately made Europe tremble. 
A.t Borisow, Napoleon with his spectral bands joined 
t 1 1e armies of Victor and Oudinot, who still retained 
their discipline and organization, and who were naturally 
struck with an1aZelllent on beholding the condition to 
which their fOrIller cOlnrac1es were reduced. These once 
proud soldiers now filed past their happier countrYlneu, 
with squalid countenances, disfigured by filth, and black- 
ened by the smoke of the bivouacs. The sack of pau- 
pm"ism replaced the arms which they had cast aside; 
their hair was matted and their beards filled with icicles. 
Thousands were shoeless, and their feet, where not pro- 
tected by bundles of rags, pieces of felt, old hats or knap- 
"acks, were bare and bleeding. Straw mats, hides, 
\)On1en's cloaks-in cases of good fortune pieces of fur, 
covered the tattered rmnain 
 of forn1er uniforms. There 
were Cuirassiers in ladies' pelisses, Grenadiers of the 
Guard in clerical roùes, I-Iussars attired in the gowns of 
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Haùùinc;:, Dragoons in the winter ùOllnets of nu
siall 
wonlen, or whatever the chanco of plulltler had thrown 
into their hauds. All colours, the costumes of all 
nations dwelling ùetween the Yistula and the Ca:;:piau, 
appeareti in this hid()ous proce
sion of fmnisllC(1 and half- 
frozen paupers; who, bent beneath the weight of suf- 
fering, moved along with fixed and downcast looks, as 
conscious of the disgust their very appearance opca- 
sioned. Every vestige of discipline was gonc; the 
officers gave no command, for none was obeyed or at- 
tended to. A sense of COlnmon danger led them to keep 
together, and struggle forward, and mutual fatigue mad" 
them take repose by the same fires; but every semùlance 
of an organized military force had vanished frOln their 
ranks. 
ome feeble divisions of the Old Guard, a fcw 
Gernlan battalions reduced to mere skeletons, alone re- 
mained round their colour
 ; about two hundred lTIounted 
officers, fornled into what was denominated" a 
acred 
squadron," cOlnposed the Imperial escort. 
Every 8peeies of strat3gem was now devi
ecl for tIu' 
purpose of deceiving Adlniral Tchitchagoff, rcgarùing tlw 
point whero the passage of the river was to he attcnlpte(l. 
De'1110nstrations were Dlade in front of and ùelow llori- 
:-,ow; but tllf' Hussians deceived thelllsclveH far mOl"(- 
than the Frcnch coul(l have done. FrOlU 
Iin
k a 
report was received, that Prince' Hchwarzellùerg was 
acl\"ancing upon that town; and a letter from I
utusoff, 
"dlÏeh reached the .Admiral on the morning of the :!.3th, 
clesireti him to watch the river below Borisow, as Xapo- 
leon would turn to tho left, avoid "?ittgensteiu's armJ, 
an,l try to effect his junction with the \ustrians. There 

eemecl 
omething so plauf;;iùle in this statelDent, which 
al:,o agreed with tho previous report fronl 
r iu!o:k, that 
T("hitchagntfwa
 conlpletc1y nlÏ
le(l, awl rcealled (;ellf'ral 
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Tchaplitz, who was stationed opposite 
tudzianka ; and 
who had already discovered the preparations Inade ùy 
the enemy on that point. A body of Cossacks, de- 
spatched across the river, had seen the whole Prench 
arnlY assenlbled behind Studzianka; this he reported 
to the Admiral; but nothing could change the fixed 
idea of the seaman: and Tchaplitz was obliged to leave 
his post at the very Inoment when the French COln- 
Inenced the passage. IIis rear-guard fired a single gUll 
at them, and it was the only resistance they experienced 
in an operation on which their very fate depended. 
Three hundred lnen having crossed the stream on 
:-'111a11 rafts, the construction of the bridges was instantly 
set about, and carried on with all the skill and activity 
which distinguished the works of the French engineers 
during the war. In the afternoon of the 26th, two 
bridges, one for infall try and a stronger one for baggage 
and artillery, being completed, 1Iarshal Oudinot's corp
 
passed the river. One division was despatched to occupy 
the long wooden bridges leading over the lnarches to 
Zenlbin, and which the Russians had entirely neglected 
to destroy; the rest of the corps advanced to the heights 
of Breilowa, on the left of the bridges, to lneet General 
Tchaplitz, who had counter-marched his troops, and 
was now advancing to oppose the passage: but he was 
too lato for this purpose, and too feeble to repulse those 
by whom it had been effected. During the greater part 
of the 27th, the French were left unmolested; and at 
noon Napoleon with his Guards crossed the strealn. 
The war, which had slumbered for a while, now 
awakened on both banks: on the right, Tchitchagoff, 
who had joined Tchaplitz, attacked the troops of Oudi- 
not; and on the left bank, 'Vittgenstein brought his 
forces into action. But he moved slowly; aware that thC' 
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\.ùlniral had been driven bacJ
 across tho lleresina, that 
I\.:utu"off was at too great a distance to leud inUllediatc 
support, and believing that X apoleon, after his junf'tion 
with Yictor and Oudinot, had still 80,000 or 90,OUO 
)nel1 unùer his orùers, he naturally feared to engage 
this fancied superiority. Instead of ßlarching down on 
StuJzianka, he pa
se(l in rear of the French, and threw 
hinlsclf into the Smolcnsk roa(l, whcre he was suro to 
entrr into C0111nlUllicatioll with the other Russian com- 
l11allder: having ctt"ected this precautionary measure, he 
fell upon the rear-guard of the encmy's troops stationed 
at norisow. lIe met with considerable success, anù 
having defeated all who opposed him, forced the whole 
of General Partonneaux's division to lay down their 
anus. On the right bank the Russians had been less 
fortunate: a stubborn action had been fought, but no 
iUlpression had been mado on tho French, who continued 
in full cOll11nand of the bridges. 
The double battle was again renewed 011 the 28th; and 
the .French, contending for lift.' auù liberty, fought ill gal- 
lant style though assailed by greatly superior nU)llber
. 
Ou the right Lank the Hu
sians ula<lc no progre
:;; but 
on tho left they gra1lually prci'sed back Yi(,tor's corps, 
till their shot began to fall at last anlOug thr crowd
 of 
:-;traggler5 of all kinds that still thronged round the 
hivouac fires of StuJziallka, whence 110 effort:,; had Jet 
heen aùle to dislodge thenl. The scene that followed 
willlolJg holel a pnHllinellt place among the Inost fright- 
ful ûf thoc;e that ùar1..en the pages of history. The 
stri1..illg of the Itu
.,iall bhot no sooner forced upon these 
n1Ïserable beings the conviction of their danger, than 
all rushcd ill confusion to the ri,"cr. 
lell, wonWll, tJw 
woundeù and the in finn, strovc to force their lleadlong 
wa)" through the thit'h..l'uing (Towd that 
OOIl ÙCf'mnl 
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almost motionless and impassible, from the very pres- 
sure of the multitude. l\lany were trampled to death, 
others crushed beneath the wheels of carriages; a greater 
number still hurled into the river, carrying down with 
them all to whom they clung in their agony. The Rus- 
sian shot plunged thicker and thicker amidst the gory 
throng: thrice the bridges broke, and had to be re- 
paired, and as often the yell of despair rose high above 
the roar of battle, and drowned even the voice of the 
storlll that raged in fury above the wild scene of hunlan 
strife, though unaùle to augment its manifold horrors. 
'Vhen darkness caIne, Victor withdrew the feeble 
reIllnants of his gallant band across the river: the 
stragglers continued all night to throng the bridges, 
under the very fire of the Russian artillery, directed 
through the obscurity by the shrieks of dying and 
wounded sufferers, which rose to proclainl the fatal ac- 
euracy of every shot that told. "Thus you see," said 
X apoleon, when the passage was effected, " how we pass 
under the beards of the enmllY." 
On the morning of the 29th General Eblé set fire to 
the bridges, and all who then rmnained on the left bank 
Îell into the hands of the Russians, who captured besiùes 
vast quantities of artillery, stores and baggage, belonging 
1110stly to the corps of Victor and Ouùinot. The loss 
sustained by the French has never been exactly known : 
'Vittgenstein took 10,000 prisoners; many also fell into 
the hands of Admiral Tchitchagoff, and Russian accounts 
assert, that when the ice of the Beresina melted away 
on the return of spring, 36,000 corpses were found in its 
bed. Allowing this to be a little exaggerated, it is still 
certain that vast llulnbers Inust have perished in the 
terrible contest; for even ten years after the action, arms 
and implements of war were seen projecting from the 
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slime of the fatal Beresina. Time, as if to nlark the 
scene of the menlorable event, has since formeù a small 
ðhrub-covered island in the river, exactly where the 
bridges stood; and a little 10",e1" down the bank, two 
hillocks, now overgrown with forget-me-nots, still con- 
tinue to show the vast graves of the slain. 
The pa
:-,age of the llerer.;ina, which, fron1 the 
ucce:;s 
of the operation and the gallantry di
l'layed, the French 
are fully entitled to claill1 as a victory, was the last con- 
vulsive effort of the" Grand Arlny ;" as a n1Ílitary bod)' 
it wa-.: no l11ore, and now existed but in BaIne. During 
tho Hight that followed the action, the frost r
turned 
with intense severity, and many who had escaped the 
cnemy only reached the right bank to perish beneath 
the icy blast that pursued them. The Old Guard, the 
faithful aud the brave, lost in this single night 1:100 
men, out of the 3.300 that still remained around their 
eagle:,. Disorganization now becanle general, and ex- 
tended to the corps of Oudinot and Y ictor: the village 
of Brailow, where the head-quarters were established, 
was pulleJ down for fuel; and it was with difficulty that 
X apoleon 's own apartInent could be saved frolH destruc- 
tion. The retreat was resumed on the 2Dth, the di-.or- 
ganizcd l11ass taking the road Ly Zenlùin, Ple
cht- 
-;cheuitse, 
Iolodeczno, and SUlorgoni, towarùs 'Yilna. 
The inten
e frost was now rapidlJ effecting what faIl1inp 
and the sword had left unexecuted; ever)' bivouac wa
 
again marked by the corpses of hundreds who had per- 
ished around tho fires, and the dead anù tho dJing 
pointed out to the pursuers the road which the few Sl1F- 
\ ivors followed in thùir flight. By LarrcJ's account, tllE.' 
therm01netcr fell during thi$ march to eighteen, aUfl 
afterwards to twenty-eight degrees below the freeziut, 
point, indicating a telllpf'rature that could not fail to 
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prove ruinous to half-fmnished bands situated as the 
French were. nut if destructive on one hand, it gavp 
some respite on the other, and necessarily checked in 
a great l11easure the efforts of the pursuers: the Cos- 
sacks alone were now able to keep close on the footsteps 
of the fugitives. 
And how did Napoleon support this change of fortune? 
Historians and biographers assure us that he bore the 
heavy calamity which had befallen hin} with nlanly for- 
titude, and never allowed his haughty and conunanding 
spirit to sink beneath the appalling disasters which de- 
stroyed his gallant army. lIe affected not even to see 
them, and gave orders as if the different corps and divi- 
sions were still in a perfect state of efficiency. He 
silenced all who brought fatal news, by declining to hear 
details. "'Vhy will you disturb Iny tranquillity f' 
" Why will you dispel IllY illusions f' were the words by 
which he generally interrupted the bearers of evil tid- 
ings ; preserving on such occasions the cold and reserved 
ùemeanour that seems to have been usual to hill1 when 
he was not on perfectly sure ground. This, however, iEl 
not the conduct of a great man struggling against adver- 
sity, under the circulnstances in which Napoleon was 
placed; on the contrary, it is clearly and palpably the 
eonduct of the detected elupiric reduced to his last re- 
source-avoiding to witness the failure of the deception 
by which he had attempted to ilnpose on the credulity 
of others. Yet such has been the world's Inental scrvi- 
lity to the reputation of this man, that they have re- 
eeiveù these deplorable pieces of acting, or-if they will 
so have it-of still more dishonourable apathy, as proofs 
of 11lanly greatness and fortitude! 
A great man would have faced the frowns of fortune, 
instead of shrinking frOlll their aspect with a degree of 
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:--piritless re:-:ign3.tion that has no parallel in hi,;tor). A 
great man would not only have used every mental effort 
to avert or din1Ïnish the ruin which previous folly had 
oeca
ioncJ,-he would have useù every personal exertion, 
even to the la
t 
park of vital power, to check t1{e pro- 
gress of cvil, to arrest that fatal di
organization which 
tenùed so grcatly to tlw de
truction of the arn1J. 
Though the rear of the rear-guard would have been his 
usual post, he would have been seen on every point of 
the line of luarch, cheering and encouraging th(' faint 
and the feeble, rcproving the tardy and the worthless: 
his vcry hand would have been raised against those who 
set an exm11ple so injurious to others. Insteafl of this, 
X apoleon re1l1ained with his Guards and sacred squad- 
ron in the centre of a central colulnn, and refused to 
have U his tranquillity disturbed by accounts of the suf- 
ferings to which his unhappy soldiers were e
po!;ed." 
" This day, Cæsar, thou shalt praise me dead or alive," 
were the words of the gallant centurion Crastillius to 
the" world's great victor," on the 1110rning of the battle 
of Pharsalia. And all who know how inflal11111ahle arp 
tho materials of which the human heart is cOlnpo
cd, 
and how much men will dare and suffer to lucrit tllO 
prai
e of those whom they look upon as their 
llperiors, 
will know how lllUC'h Inight have been effected by the 
pt'r
onal excrtions of the Enlperor during this ùi5a!'trou
 
Inarc h. 
The Hn
sians pursued slowly, and left the French to 
l11clt away ùeneath the overwheln1Íng evils which their 
leader had ùrought upon thCln: that the frost, however 
severe, wa
 not of itself sufficient to destroy their arm)
, 
is evident from the fact that the flanking corp
, und(\r 

I' Donald and ßchwar7enberg, which were neCt ";I;;arily 
as 1l1uch exposed to t.he cold as the main boùy under 
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Napoleon, remained in a perfect state of discipline to the 
last, and effected their retreat in good order, and wi th 
comparatively little loss. 
It was from l\1:olodeczno that the Emperor despatched 
the 29th bulletin,-the celebrated document in w.hich, 
with every effort to conceal the truth, he yet announced 
to Prance and Europe the failure of his expedition, and 
the ruin of his army. Two days afterwards, he asseln- 
bled the marshals at Sillorgoni, and inforlned them of 
his intention to return to Paris. It was necessary, he 
said, to watch the motions of Austria and Prussia, and 
prepare at home the means of opening the next campaign 
in a Inanner worthy of the great nation. The arlny, he 
continued, was now in sight of Polallù, and would find 
abundance of every thing at 'Vilun, and winter quarters 
ready for them beyond the Niemen. flaving then given 
the con1mand to !vI urat, who found Hone to command or 
to obey, he took a final leave of the remnants of his host. 
Accompanied by Caulaincourt, whose name he assulued. 
he set off in a sledge at ten o'clock at night. Two other 
vehicles of the same kind followed; they contained, 
besides two officers of rank, Rustan the Mameluke, and 
one domestic- 


" So Xerxes sped, so speed the conquering race: 
They grasp at glory, and they catch-ùisgrace." 


After having narrowly escaped being taken by thp 
Hussian partisan Seslavin, the fugitive reached Warsaw 
on the 10th December. IIere the Abbé de Pradt, the 
French Aillbassador to the Diet, was in the act of an- 
swering one of the Duke of Basano's letters when a tall 
phantoln-like figure, wrapped in furs, stiffened by hoar 
frost, entered the apartment, supported by one of the 
Secretaries. It was the Duke of Vicenza. 
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" You here, Caulaincourt !" said the astonished AnI- 
ùassaùor ;-" and where is the Emperor?" 
" .At tho Hûtel d'Angleterre, waiting for you. " 
" 'Yhy not 
top at the Palaco ?" 
" lIe tra vcls incognito." 
" Do you want any thing?" 
., Some Burgundy and 
Ialaga." 
" All is at Jour service; but whcre are you gOIng 111 
this Inanllcr ?" 
., To Paris." 
.. To Paris! but"\\ llCre is the army?" 
" It exists no longer," said Caulaincourt, looking up- 
wards. 
" .And the victory of tho Bercsina, and the six thou- 
I . ,,', 

al1t prIsoners. 
" 'Ve got across, that is all : the prisoners were a few 
hunùred Inen who have escaped. ".,. e had other busine

 
on hand than to look after thelll." 
Thu::; conversing theJ' reached tho hûtel. In the yard 
stood three sleùges in a dilapidated condition. One for 
the Elupcror and Caulaincourt, the two others for tlw 
. attendants already mentioned. The Abbé was in- 
troduced into a bad inn's bad room, where a fomale 
servant was blowing a fire mado of green wood, which 
gavo far moro smoke than heat. IIere was the Ern- 
l)oror whonl the .Ambassador had last 
een playing 
the }{iug of I
iugs, amid the assclubled sovereigns at 
Dresden. lIe was dre'3sod in a superb green pelissc 
covcred with gold lace and lined with furs, and was 
walking ùri
kly up and do\\ 11 tho rOOIll, to obtain the 
warllÜh the chimlley refused. lIe 
aluted " J[vnsiclu' 
l' ...Í1Jlba$sadcu)'," as he termed the ArchLi:-öhop, with 
ga.ipty; but evidently rcpelled by his luan11er a 1110\C- 
lllC11t of sCllsibility to which the latter scelllCd di5po
('d 
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to give way. "The poor man did not understand Ine," 
says the historian, who limited his devotion to assisting 
the Emperor in taking off his cloak. 
" 'VeIl, and how do you get on in this country
" 
proceeded the fugitive. The reply led to a sad picture 
of the situation of the duchy, which evidently displeased 
him; he therefore took up the discourse himself, and 
having continued it for some time, dismissed the 
ambassador, desiring hiIn to return after dinner with 
the two principal Secretaries of State. 
'Vhen the parties were admitted on the termination 
of the Imperial repast, the Polish gentlemen expressed 
their happiness at seeing him so well after the many 
dangers he had escaped. 
" Dangers !" he replied, "none in the world. I live 
in agitation; the more I bustle the better I am. It is 
for Kings of Cockaigne to fatten in their palaces: the 
field and the saddle for Ine. From the sublime to the 
ridiculous there is but a single step." 
" Why do I find you so much alarmed here ?" 
" Weare at a loss to gather the truth of the news 
from the army." 
" Bah !" replied the Emperor; "the army is in a 
superb condition. I have 120,000 men. I beat the 
Russians in every action: they are no longer the 
soldiers of Friedland and Eylau. The al'luy will recruit 
at Wilna: I am going to bring up 300,000 men: suc- 
cess will render the Russians fool-hardy: I will give 
them battle twice or thrice upon the OdeI', and in a 
month I shall again be on the Niemen. I have more 
weight on Iny throne than at the head of the army. 
I certainly quit Iny soldiers with regret; but I 
must watch Austria and Prussia; and I have more 
weight seated on my throne than at the head of lilY 
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tlrmy. All that has happened goes for nothing,-a 
lucre misfortune in which the enCluy can claim no 
nwrit. I beat them everywhere; they wi
hed to cut 
lllC off at the Beresina: I luade a fool of that as
 of an 
admiral: I had good troops and cannon i tho position 
was superb: 500 toises of Inarch: a river." rrhis he 
repeated several times, then ran over the distinction in 
the 2Ðth bulletin, between men of strong and feeLle 
luillds, find proceeded: -" I havo seen worso affairs 
than this: at l\Iarcngo I was Leaten till ::;ix o'clock 
in thf' evening; next day I was n1a
ter of Italy. At 
Essliug that Arch-Duke tried to stop Inc. lIe pub- 
lished son1Cthing or other: my arn1Y had already 
advanccd a leaguc and a half. I dill not even conde- 
sccnd to nutke any dispobition: all the world knows 
how sur h things arc managed when I am in the field. 
I could not help tllf\ Danube rising sixteen feet in one 
night. Ah! without that thcrc would have been an 
end of thc Austrian lnonarchy. But it was written in 
heaven that I should Inarry an Arch-Duchess." This 
wa
 said with an air of nluch gaiety. "In the same 
mmlner in I{ussia, I could not prevent its freezing. 
They told n1e every lnorning that I had lost ten thou- 
sand horses during the night." "'VeIl, farewell to you." 
lIe bade them farewell five or six tinles during 
the haranguc, but always returned to the subject. 
"OUf N orman horses aro les
 hardy than those of 
RU:5sia: they sink under ten degrees of colù. It is the 
smno with the nlC'n. Look at th
 Bavarians; therc i
 
not one left. Pcrhap:; it will bo r-:aid that I stopped 
too long at l\loscow: that luay be true, but the weather 
was fine,-tho winter canlO on prelnaturely. and I 
e:\pccted peace. On the .3th of October I sent Lauris- 
tOIl to treat. I thought of going to l'eter
burg, or to 
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the sonth of Russia, and had tilTIe enough to do so. 
\Vell, we shall make head at \V ilna: I\Iurat is there. 
Ha, ha, ha! it is a great poìitical ganIc; nothing ven- 
ture, nothing win. There is but one step fron1 the 
sublime to the ridiculous. The Russians have charac. 
tel'. The Emperor Alexander is beloved by the people. 
They have clouds of Cossacks. It is something to 
have such an empire. The peasants of the crown are 
attached to their government: the nobles are all on 
horseback. They proposed to me to set the slaves at 
liberty: but that I would not consent to-they would 
have massacred everyone. I made regular war on the 
Emperor Alexander; but who could have expected 
such a blow as the burning of Moscow? Now thcJ 
would lay it on us; but it was in fact their own doing. 
That sacrifice would have done honour to ancient 
Rome. " 
He returned several times to his favourite project of 
checking the Russians, before whom the whole of his 
Grand Army had melted down, by raising 10,000 Polish 
Cossacks, " a horse and a lance," he said, "being suffi- 
cient to make a Cossack." 
The conversation continued in this manner for three 
hours. The fire went out, and the councillors listened 
in frozen despa.ir, while the Emperor kept himself wanD 
by walking up and down the rOOlTI, and by the energy 
with which he uttered the strange and uneonnected 
monologue we have related. On taking leave, he replied 
to the wishes of the party for his continued health, that 
"he could not possibly be better even if the devil werf1 
in him." With these words he entered the hlnTIblt
 
sledge that " carried Cæsar and his fortune." 
" Such," says the Abbé de Pradt, "was this cele- 
brated conversation, in which Napoleon displayed his 
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atlvcllturous ana incoherent genius, his ('old illsen
ihilit). 
and his nnl'cttletl ide3-i'5, fluctuating bctween ten diverging 
plan:.; i ill whieh he laid bare his past projects, as wen 
as his future dangers. 
In our ('
tÍInation, the conversation places the French 
Elnperor in a very ullfavoura.þl(t light indeed: for he 
a}Jpcars totally destitute of tIlO dignity which could 
enable hill1 to face a great Inisfortune with the calm anfl 
loft)" bearing that Lesecms tho man of lofty station and 
character. TIc affects indifference, where it is disrrc. 
ditahle ; and represses all appearance of feeling, where 
feeling would havc.Leen honourable; and trcats the most 
overwhelming disaster that ever befell an n.rmy, with a 
degree of levity displaying only the bad acting of a 
prrson wishing to conceal ùeep and bitter mortification 
and a dread of ridicule, beneath an exterior recklessne
:, 
of manner bordering very closely on vulgaritJ. IIp 
dared not be frank anù open before his own minister::,. 
though constantly betraying selltÍ1nents he wished to 
conceal; and was at the SaIne tilne trying to deceive 
those who could only render efficient service by being 
well inforrued of the exact position of affairs. 
Hesulning hi., journey, N apolcon reached Dresden on 
the 14th Dccenlber; and having held a couference wi th 
the good old I(ing of Saxony, who CaInc to visit at an 
inn the former lordly occupant of his palace, again set 
forwarù, and continuing his incognito through GcnnallY, 
arrived at the Tuilerics late on the 18th, after tho in- 
lnates had retired to rest. lie was not immeùiately 
known, and entered the ante-chamber of the Enlpr('
s tf) 
the confusion of her attendants; who at length re('og- 
lli
cd hinl with a ("ry of joy that rousc(} !\laria Loui
a 
frOlu her :.;lun1hrrs. Their IllCcting is, of cour::;(', ..aid to 
Have been affeetiollatc: suLsequent events nece

aril.\r 
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lllake us doubt the fact: but were it otherwise, anù hacl 
their Ineeting been as tender as romance could depict, it 
would still be of slight Ï1l1port: for there is unfortu- 
nately nothing in the character of the lady which can 
111ake her attaclnnent redound to the honour of her 
lord; though the attach!l1ellt of a generous and noble- 
ll1indcd woman 111Ust always grace the man on whom it 
is bestowed. 
1'ho fate of the army, abandoned by its chief, is soon 
told. The divisions of '\T rede, Loison, and 
Iaisoll, 
eal110 successively to its aid; but these troops, so far 
frOIll affording support, only shared in the general dis- 
organization. The Bavarians alone renlained in a state 
of discipline till they reached the gates of Wilna; and 
there the bonds of subordination which had held then1 
together also gave way; and, like the rest, they ceased 
to be soldiers. .Vast stores of every description had 
l,een collected at this place; but want of proper arrange- 
111Cllt prevented regular distributions fron1 being made: 
the magazines were consequently broken open by the 
fan1Íshed multitudes, who helped then1selves; and tIH' 
town soon presented the same disgraceful scene of riot 
and plunder that Smolensk had done before. The 
soldiers forced their way into the houses of the inhabit- 
ants; and many are said to have been murdered by t}l(' 
Lithuanian Jews, as soon as the ltU'i'IYtlt of the Cossacks 
told that tho pursuers were at hand. 
And they followed fast upon the fugitives. 
rhe rear- 
guard of the French reached ,V ilna on the 9th, and 
already brought Platoff and Tchaplitz with them in 
their train. 011 the ensuing nlorning the town \Va
 
f'vacuated, and with such precipitation that all the 
stores which had not been plundered by the French 
tht'J11Selvcs, were allowed to fall into the hands .of the 
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Hus;-.iall
: 20,000 BIen, sick, wound('d, or ûÀhaust('ù, 
unable anù unwilling, aftor so much suffering, to rnak(' 
any furthcr effort for life or liberty, bOl'aJue captivc
. 
\Vith about 2000 soldiers of t}w garri:,oll of \\'ïlna, the 
undaunted 
 oy 8till fOrIlled thf'rear-guard. An'ivcd at 
a steep and now ice-sleeted defile called Ponari, it 
IJceatl10 ll(;CeS
arJ to abandon all tho baggage that still 
ren1aincd to the troop
. The lnoncy of tho rnilitarJ 
ehe
t \\ hich had been brought fron1 \Villla, 
larshal 
N cJ vcry properly distributed among tho soldiers, 
thinking that it was better in their hand
 than in the' 
hands of the Cos:"'-LC'ks. In doing so, he acted a lTIOre 
rational part than the British cOlnmandcr on tho retreat 
to Corunlla, who, unable to bring along some treasure, 
ordered it to be thrown over the rocks of X ogali:;, where 
it was soon gathered up by the enemy. rather than give 
it to the soldicr
, to whon1 it might have been of sonle 
Ilcnefit: but in those daJs, a favour conferreù upon 
British soldicrs would ahnost havo been looked upon a
 
a crin1c. Count 
egur, in hi::, foolish way of writing, 
tclls the reader that the private treasure of the Elllpcror 
was illtru
tetl to the soldiers of the Guard. and that evcr}" 
piece of gold WfL::, restoreJ by these gallant lnen: not a 
single picce, ho saYb, was missing. Unfortunately for 
thio; pretty story, thero was no private treasure belonging 
to the En1peror. as Gourgaud very frankly acknow- 
ledges; and if thcre had been, the men of the Guard 
who were slain or capturcd between '''' ilua and thc 
Oder, could hardl,)" have rel;:.torcd the money intrustcd 
to their care: nor was it likely that the Co
sacks would 
do so for them. It is right at tin1cs to point out such 
cxaggeration
, to show what tho historians of X apolcoll 
are eapaùle of asserting. 

t\..t la')t 
Iurat, with his ghastly ùand, rl'achcd tllft 
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îClnen, exactly where, five l110nths bcfore t the" Grand 
...\.nny" had passed in all the pomp of war and pride of 
anticipated victory. And now how changed! Two kings, 
one prince, eight marshals, officers on foot without 
attendants, nine guns, a few hundred men of the Old 
Guard still in arms, together with 20,000 pale, famished, 
and rag-covered objects, hardly retaining the appear- 
ance of human beings, were all that remained of former 
strength, splendour, and 111agnificence! Even the rear- 
guard had melted away; l\Iarshal N ey arrived at !{owno 
with only a few staff officers. Here he found a garrison 
úf seven c01npanies, of whOln he assulned the cOlnllland. 
But at the first appearance of the Cossacks a panic 
seized these recruits; and the 
Iarshal, with his officer
, 
had literally to take the muskets thrown away by the 
soldiers, and keep the advancing enemy at bay, till SOllie 
of the men, shalued by the intrepid conduct of their 
chief, again rallied to his call. Thus supported, the 
dauntless N ey luaintained his post till night, and then, 
under cover of the dal
ness, retired across the river, 
and withdrew the last two hundred men of the Grand 
Anny froln the fatal soil of Russia.* 
Let us now see what befcll the flanking corps. 
Admiral Tchitchagoff's march towards l\linsk had no 
sooner become known, than Prince Schwarzenberg was 
pressingly invited by the Duke of llassano to follow the 
Russian movement in the same direction. Though it 


* General Dumas tclls us that he had just sat down to break- 
fast at Gumbinncn when a man in a brown coat, long beard, red 
eyes, and wcathcr-beaten facc, cntcred, saying, "At last I am 
here: Gcneral Dumas, do you not know me ?" " No; who are 
you ?" "I am the rear-guard of thc Grand Army. I have fircå 
thc last musket-shot on the briûge of Kowno, I have thrown tllC 
J.tst of our nrms into the Niemcll, and havc eomc hcrc through the 
wooås.-I am IVlarshal Ney." 
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was evi(lent that the important post could no longcr be 
...;aveù 1)y an army distant from it two hundrcd miles, 
and which had besiùes a hostile force in its front, the 
Austrian general advanceJ, nevertheless, with the utmost 
!'peed, and had already reached Slonim, when he received 
an orùer from the Emperor, dated 1th December, direct- 
ing him to "follow the movements of the Grand Arn1Y, 
anJ Inanæuvre in the spirit of existing circumstancc:')." 
'\11at these circumstances were, tho General who was 
to be guided by then1 was not told; on the contrary, an 
attempt was evcn made to deceive hin1 by an exaggerated 
account of the passage of Beresilla, which was describe-l 
as a brilliant victory achieveJ ùy the French. .Austrian 
officers, however, who had seen the situation to which 
the" Grand Army" was reduceJ, soon brought more 
accurate tidings; and Schwarzenberg, convinced that 
nothing could be gained by ri
king his slnall force, fell 
back ana covereù 'Varsaw. IIaving obtaine(l hononr- 
able terms for that capital, he concluded a truce with the 
Russian commander, who haJ orders to enter, if pos- 
,ibIü, into arrangements with the Austrians, and then 
withdrew his army into nalicia. Prince Schwarzenberg 
has been praised by GorDIan writers for his conduct 
during the campaign; and though it is not in our pro- 
vince tu enter into the details of his operations, we ma.y 

afely a
sert that the accusations of treachery so libcr- 
ally preferred against him by French authors, are totally 
destitute of founùation. 
\. luere exalnination of date.; 
and (listances rcnders thi:; indeed perfectly clear; an(l 
even X apolcon's own eviùcnce COnfir111S it: for tho Enl- 
peror not onl
t praised tho A.ustrian op(1'l'ation
, and 
received the Priuce in a friendly lnanner when ho after- 
\Tard
 went on a. mi
,ion to Pari
, but reconlnlCn(1,.,l 
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hÏ1n for the ba
on of field-nlarshal which was conferred 
upon him for his conduct during this very campaign. 
In the North, events of a more decisive character had 
taken place. 
In effecting his own escape, Napoleon had entirely 
forgotten 1\,1' Donald's corps. A Prussian officer arriving, 
however, from 'Yilna, brought intelligence of the dis- 
solution of the Grand Army, and of the Emperor's 
departure for France: but as the information was not 
official, the Marshal, who was on bad ternlS with the 
Prussian cOlllmander, refused to credit the strange tale; 
and it was not till the 18th of December, when the 
wrecks of the nlighty host had already repassed th(' 
N iemen, that he received orders to retire. By this time 
the operation had become one of difficulty; for 'Vitt.. 
genstein's army was in full nlarch to intercept his 
retreat, and the Russian advanced guard under General 
Diebitch actually interposed between his leading divi. 
sion and the 11lain body of his forces, cOlnposed of 
Prussians under General Y orck. FrOlTI the relative 
position of the Russian and Prussian corps, this last 
division was in sonle danger of being cut off; a circum- 
stance that furnished General Y orck with an apparent 
excuse for the very decided step he ventured upon; 
though it was well known that such a danger would not 
have intimidated a man of his resolute character, had 
not other motives influenced his conduct. 
General Y orck was OIlè of tho bravest and 1110st dis- 
tinguished officers in the Prussian service; ho was a man 
of great ambition and ability, keenly hostile to the 
French, and who, under a calnl exterior, concealed a 
fiery but not very amiable disposition. lIe had hecn 
purposely recommended for his post by the celebrate(l 
Colonel Scharnhorst, who foresaw that events might 
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occur which would c::tll for tho display of all thc
c pecu- 
liar qualities. X or was ho Inistaken. \V'hen General 
Diebitch interposed between 
I'Donalù anù the Prus- 
si"tn
, Y orck, who could no longer receive orùers from 
his superior, anù was thus rendered, to a certain extent, 
ilHlepcn(lcnt, readily listeneù to the proposalfJ of tho 
Hu:-,
ian conunallùer, to enter into a friendly arrange- 
JHellt with tho former allies of his countrJ, and thu:, 

a.vc all needless etfu
ion of blood. Every feeling that 
('ould influence a man of General Y orck's charactpl" 
urged hinl to take 
uch a step. Of unamiablc disposi- 
tion' ho was on baa terms with 
Iarsbal 
['])onald, 
whose engaging Inanners would have secured the frien(l- 
ship of ahnost every other Inan in tho army, and wa
 
hound, therefor(', by no tics of personal attachment to 
his conlnIawIer. .J.\lnbitious, fiery, and enterprising, he 
willingly seized tIlt' opportunity of ri
ing to distinction, 
by taking a bold and decisivo step; hating the Frell('lt, 
he was anxious to free his country fronl their oppr('...:
ive 
allianco; anll endowed with high tal(,l1t:;, ho 
aw th
 
va
t effect which the separation of the Prlls
ian arnlY 
frOIn their cause would necc

arily produce at such a. 
Illonlellt. 
'Y"ithout any se('rct authority or instructioll
, awl 
('utirely 011 hi!i own rc:-:pon
ibility, ho conclude, I all 
arn1Ïstic(' with Geu('ral Hiebitch. Accorclillg to this 
Jeed, signed at Poscherull on the 30th Decmnber, the 
Pl'us
iall troops were to bo cantollcd in their own ('OUH- 
try, and renuÜn neutral for two lllonths. At the c-xpira- 
tion uf that pcriod they were to bü at lihl
rty again to 
join tho Fr(,llch, if their sovereign so dctenllined. The 
leadinh brigado, under General 
Ia'enbnch, which had 
a('f'ompanied tho afIvanced division under 
Iar
hnl 

I' Donald's own 01'<1('1'::, no sooner heard of the tran
a('- 
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tion, than they imlnediately countermarched, and joined 
their countrymen. 
And never, perhaps, had the altered position of a small 
corps of onlr 15,000 men produced such important 
results as those to which this convention gave rise. 
General IIelldelet's division of infantry, General Car- 
vignoc's brigade of cavalry, were already on the march 
to join 
Iarshal 
l'Donald's corps; General Bülow com- 
manded 10,000 men in East Prussia, and their aid could 
hardly have been refused to defend their own country 
against the common enemy, had the French and Prus- 
sian alliance continued. These troop8 combined, would 
have presented an army of 40,000 effective men; a force 
that 'Vittgenstein, in the reduced state of his corps, 
could not have encountered; nor would Kutusoff, whose 
opinions on the subject were well known, have sanc- 
tioned the passage of the :x iemen, in the face of such 
nU111erOUS adversaries. The convention of Poseherun 
rell10ved all these difficultics ; I{utusoff gave a reluctant 
consent to the passage of the NieInen, when all appear- 
ance of opposition had vanished. The Russians ad- 
vanced into Prussia, obliged the French to seek shelter 
behind the Oder, and thus gave the first impulse to the 
great rising of nations that followed. 
In this lnanner ended the invasion of Russia; a 111ili- 
tary enterprise undertaken with the greatest lllcans ever 
mnployed for the purposes of war, and conducted with a 
want of judgment and ability exceeding any of which 
history nlakes nlention. The power at the disposal of 
the aggressor trebled the forces of the assailed; to the 
last hour of the contest, his name and fame continued to 
weigh heavily in the balance against his enemies. All 
the usual elements of conquest were on his side: wealth, 
resources, nUlnbers ; the science, skill, and confidence 
of his subordinates; the courage conferred by years of 
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victOJ.y-and vietory even over the very foes to be en- 
f'ountered. And yet, with thcse Loundles:5 and al1no'5t 
JeciBive aùvantage
, the reBult was the mo:;:t disa
trou
 
cycr expericw'ccl in war, and af'cornpanied by th(' mo
t 
overwhehning disgrace that ever scttlcJ on the In.ow of 
a di
comfited comlnander. 
"'V"hat th('n," says Sir ''''"alter Scott, "occasioIl('(l 
this most l'aIan1Ïtous cata
trophe 
 ,V c vel1turf\ to reply, 
that a moral crr
, or rather a crinle, converted X apo- 
leon's wisdonl into folly." 
But why Suppo::,e the existence of wisdOll1, where tIlt' 
result of folly only is apparent? "e reaùilyaùmit, that 
crime may convert even wisdonl to folly; but not ill 
cases sinlilar to the one here f'tated. The force of 
pa
::,ion, which by sudJen burst obtains oc('asiollal nlas.. 
teryover minds of some strength anc1 elevation, may 
for brief moments convert wisdonl to folly. But the 
enlpirc of folly thus cngendereJ is of the shortest dura- 
tion ; and cannot, where wisùom exists, continue to hol(1 
it in subjection, least of all when objccts dcnlanding its 
exertions arc constantly and for a long perioù of tinlC 
pressing themselves upon the mind: we could as soon 

uppose that the ('onstant application of fire would fail to 
ignite inflammable materials. Theattackon nu

ia n1tBt 
not be cOlnpared to the Incre burst of pa
6iun which 
promptl:j a man to draw his sword, autI call an aùvcrsary 
to take his ground. It was, on the contrary, an enterprisí
 
that required 1110nths, nay years pcrhnp
, of laboriou... 
arrangC111ent. The troops that composeJ the vast arll1Y 
as;:;elnblcd on the Siemcn had been brought fronl the 
most rClnotp parts of France, Italy, aud Gernlany ; anù 
the calculations neccs
ary for conlbining tbeir luarches, 
for placing them in quarter
, furnling them into corps, 
briga.,le:::, and divisions, "..mppIJing each anù all with tIH
 

 'J 
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requisite proportion of artillery, ammunitio.u, and In3.- 
terial, delnanded long and toilsome application, and the 
eonstant superintendence of an all-directing superior. 
These duties of detail did not perhaps call for the dis- 
play of either wisdom or genius; but they called for 
that degree of cool and deliberate attention to important 
ealculations and combinations, which would prevent 
wisdom frolll lying dornlant at the very time when many 
of its constituent parts were in active operation. Ac- 
cording to our view, it is therefore Í111possible to SUPPOSf' 
that the mind which projected the invasion of Russia, 
on the plan adopted by Napoleon, could have been 
endowed with enlightened wisdom or judgment. 
Napoleon had before committed crimes as great and 
greater perhaps than the attack on Russia; but they 
were not supposed to have turned his wisdOln to folly 
while victory swelled the gale. It was onlJ when success 
forsook his standard that the world, which had taken 
fortune for genius, found it necessary to fall upon these 
sudden devices, to accouut for the glaring want of talent 
rendered so strikingly apparent. 
The very contemplation of the maps, which required 
to be consulted day after day while the expedition was 
preparing, would have pointed out to ordinary observa- 
tion the difficulties that were certain to be encountered. * 
The latitude of the regions to be invaded, the distance 
to be traversed, and the small number of towns and 
]lamlets scattered over the wide extent of country, told 
that a severe climate would have to be endured, where 
precarious shelter and little food could be obtained for 


*" As a proof of tbe pains bestowed on the an-angcments of an 
the mere technical details, we may here mention, that a new map 
of Russia was actually engraved for the service of the army. There 
being at that time no very spccial snrvey of the country, Pod oro.. 
schna's map was enlarged and translated into French. 
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the countles
 Inultitudc of which tho army would n
rc
- 
sari]y ùe c0l11posed. .All these evils were certain to Le 
encountered, but not a single one was effectually guarded 
against; and frolH the very outset of the expeùition they 
already exercised the nlost fatal influence 011 the troop
. 
I }uriug the first luarches, IHen and horses perished ill 
great nUlnùcrs; and long before the arnlY rcarllcd the 
Dnieper, disorder had attained a height, that plainly 
foretold what the result of protracted operatiolls would 
prove. 
X apoleon, however, saw nothing but a repetition uf 
what he had seen bofore: a vi(.tory, and the captnre of 
the ho
tilo capital, had alwaJs ensured the 
ubn1Í

iol1 
of his enen1Íes ; and ho consider{'d that the SaIne advan- 
ta.ges gained, would nece:-;
arily ho attained with the 
::;
une con
equcnces: and, deceived in this expectation, 
he was so complfltely defeated as not to have a i'ingle 
resource left. 'fhat the enol11Y n1Íght continuo to resist 
after tho capture of 
Ioscow, was a casualty far beyond 
the re3ch of his narrow vision: for narrow, il1fleed, the 
visiun lllU:::t have been, which could not perceive that the 
RUb
ians would strive to !5eize the victory he thus placed 
within their gra:::p. X othing happened during tho whole 
('ourse of the expedition that should have talen 
uldif'r
 
of talents and experience by 
urprise. There was 110 
treachery, no desertion, no defeat in the field, no 
particular error on the part of subordinate cOlnmauder
. 
Fortune, the constant interIucddlûr in Inilitary affair
, 
long rCluained pa...:;ive, and allowed her 
poileù anti 
favoureù chilù a fair trial of his strength; h(' wa., found 
complctely wanting: and it was only by her speeùy anù 
especial aid, that he was saved at last frOlll total dC'5trtlC'- 
tioll on the banks of tho llcre$illa. 
The iùolateri3 of K apolcoll as
ert that he could not 
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have foreseen the burning of 
Ioscow and the early 
arrival of the winter, the true aud only canses of his 
failure. We have shown, we hope, that the destruction 
of 
Ioscow did not in the slightest degree influence the 
result of the expedition; and the nature of a 11ussiall 
winter could hardly be unknown to anyone. And so 
far from the season having been particularly severe, the 
result of thirteen years' observations shows, that the 
average tetnperature during the month of X ovember, 
tbe nlonth in which Napoleon's army was destroyed, is 
much more severe than it was in the year 1812. In 
Decenlber the cold becaIue intense.; but the work of 
ruin had already been accomplished: as a military body, 
the army then no longer existed. That the cold alone 
did not occasion its destruction, is proved by the fact 
that the flanking corps effected their retreat in good 
order, and at a later period of the season, during the 
intense cold of Deceluber, and when the Grand ArIny 
was already reduced to a feeble band of wretched, un- 
armed, and rag.covered stragglers. But had the case 
been different; had the cold and the burning of Moscow 
de
troyed the army, they could not have justified the 
conduct of :K apoleon; because they were naturally 
within the range of ordinary possibilities. "K 0 great 
commander," says I phicrates, "can justify failure 011 
the plea that he was not prepared for the causes by 
which it was occasioned." 
l{utusoff and the Russian conlmanders have been 
greatly blamed for the tardy and inefficient nlanner in 
which the pursuit was conducted: l{ussial1 officers 
complained of this at the time, and certainly not without 
cause. It is now well known, that if the pursuers had 
evinced more energy, the French army could have been 
destroyed either at H:'rasnoe or at the Beresina, where 
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the renlllants luight easily hayc bcen made to pass 
helleath the Caulline forks. nut the Russians were not 
then so well aware of the situation of the French as we 
are now, and could never conjecture the state of misery 
to which their "Urand Arm}" was reduced; for it wa
 
not easy tu ùis('over what proportion of the ma
s was 
arn1ed and what unarnled. 'Yhen the corps of Victor 
and Oudinot had formed their junction with tho maiu 
body on the Beresilla, it was supposed that the effectivo 
force still anlouutcd to üO,uOO Inell, though not a third 
of that number were really under arms. .And a French 
arlny of such strength, led ùy K apoleon, coul,l hardly 
fail to ill
pire I
utusoff, the yanquished comn1ander of 
.\uster1itz, with re'pect. It was, in fact, X apoleon's 
nalne and fanle,-the reputation of his troops, his mar- 

hal
, his guarù
,-which savcd him, anù certainly no 
flisplaJ of genius or of !':olcJiership. I(utu
off feared to 
be defeated by hin1 at I(raslloe, even as ""ittgenstein 
laboured under the 
amo dread at the Bercsina. ....\nd 
as both saw that ultimate victory was certain without 
ri
k, they prefprred to gather up the fruit that fell slowly 
into their haUfl
, rather than encounter danger, by 
:-;triving ha
til'y for Jnore splendid succe
s. "All Jon 
host willlneit away without l11e," was J\:utusofr's invari. 
able reply to those who pres
ed for the adoption of bolder 
111casures: nothing 1110ved the aged COlll1nanÙer flOln 
his fixed purpose, nor could the gallant 6pirit of Sir 
U,obert 'Vil
on awaken ono spark of noùle òaring in his 
time-chilled heart. 
SOJnething, however, may be said in favour of this 
mode of proceeding. The ruin of the French arnlY was 
already certain : the nlostcolllplete catastrophe coulùonly 
throw a few 1narshals, and some Inoro general officers, 
into the hanùs of the n uSl;;ians ; anù for this, it was not, 
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perhaps, worth exposing the army to any serious 108:'. 
That Napoleon's defeat in Russia would lead to Ï1npor- 
tant changes, was evident; and it, therefore, became a 
great object for I{utusoff to appear on the frontier with 
a force capable of giving Russia an influential voice in 
the future settlmnent of affairs. This was good ground 
for sparing the troops, who had suffered severely frOlll 
the winter campaign, though their cOlnmal1der declared 
with SQIne apparent contradiction, that not a single Rus- 
sian soldier should cross the Kiemen. On the other 
hand, the vast moral effect that would have been pro- 
duced by the complete overthrow of the French army iu 
an open battle-field, was entirely lost by this cautious 
systenl of strategy. Napoleon could say, and say truly, 
that he had never been defeated by the Russians; and 
his servile supporters readily declared that he was still 
unconquered, and had been vanquished only by the ele- 
ments. The idolaters forgot indeed to add, that it was 
the presumptuous incapacity of the leader which had 
alone exposed the host to the relentless fury of the 
stornl. 
As a back-ground to this feeble sketch of the calupaign, 
we shall here give Arndt's account of the appearance 
of Wilna, five weeks after the expulsion of the French. 
I t will help the reader to fOrIn some idea of the fright- 
ful amount of human woe which the line of this memora- 
ble retreat must have presented. 
The author left Petersburg in company with Count 
Stein, and proceeds thus: "After passing the Ðüna, 
we found ourselves in the country which had been the 
theatre of war, and the marks of devastation became 
more and more evident at every step as we approached 
'Vilna. 'Ve had to gaze upon unroofed, half-ruined houses, 
on the desolate remains of dwellings destroyed by fire ; 
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.:Ill empty, all dé
crted: not even a cat was heard to 
Incw within the walls. The post-horses were meagre and 
half-starved; so completely wcre the poor diminutive Li- 
thuanian steeds exhausted, that we were obliged to halt 
and allow thenl SOUle rest at eyery hill or rising picce of 
grouuù, though we had placed our carriages on sledges to 
which sixoreight hor
t;s,veresomctinles harnéssell. ...\la8 ! 
we hac} Lut toomuch leisurc, during our journey over these 
"now-covered wastes, to reflect on the Ini:"ery occasioncd 
by this single calnpaign. 'Yhat did we see? Oh, could 
a proud conqueror but weep as he mal.es the l110thers of 
hunùred
 of thoul;;3.uds weep! On the second, third, and 
fourth da J of our journey, wc COIlS tan tl J fell in with parties 
of prisoners whom guards were conducting farther cast, 
farther inland. .And what objects: torn, rag-covered, dis- 
('oloure(}, hor
e-fle
h ùevourer
, that hardly retained tho 
appearance of hUlnan beings; and many ofwhOln expired 
{'ven before our eyes in villages aud po
t-houses. The ,-;icl. 
and wounded were heaped on straw, one above the other, 
- 
in sleùges; awl when one died, he was inunediatl'ly 
thrown out upon the snow without the least ('crel11ony. 
Xurnbers lay dead, naked :nld unburied along the road: 
no hunw,n cJo IUMI wept over their last suffering. 
Iany 
wcre covered with blood; anù Inany of the 
Jain wen. 
}11a('ed, as frightful sign-po:;ts, against the trees. Dea(l 
hor!'es and the luangled boùies of the slain nUtrl.eJ the 
road to \\T ilna; none, not cven tho 1110St ignorant, could 
have n1ÏsseJ it. Our horses often Fuortcd and reared 
when obliged to pass ùetween, or to spring uver, such 
ohjects. But this wu., not owing 
o Jnuch to the dead 
hodi(l
 as to the wolves, WhOlll we often saw in droYcs of 
ten or fifteen, occupied with their prey, or stealing acro-:s 
the road only a few paces heforo us. 
H On the 11th of Januar)" we arrived at \Yillla, awl 
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next day, after the minister 'Ton Stein had departed, I 
went out tõ look at the town. It appeared to l11e 
something like Tartarus ; every where filth and stench; 
filthy Jews, and a few unfortunate prisoners, mostly 
wounded or convalescents, were alone wandering about. 
A heavy smoke thickened the atmosphere; for fires, often 
fed by vile litter and manure, were burning night and 
day before every house, in order to dispense the pestilen- 
tial infections caused by so many crowded hospitals. 
Scattered about the streets lay French cockades, soiled 
plumes, torn hats and chacos, all trodden in the dust of 
hUlnility, as a contrast to the haughtiness of those who, 
five months before, had strutted with theln through'Vilna 
in very different guise. 
" I went out of the gate, and sauntercd for a couple of 
frightful hours through the suburbs leading to I(owno 
and'Vilkormirz. 'Vhat horrors! all the signs I had 
witnessed in the city augmenting at every step; hero 
and there a naked corpse, dead horses, oxen, dogs, the 
faithful and unfortunate eompanions of the victillls of 
this overwhelming disaster. :hlany houses were alto- 
gether empty, without roofs, floors, doors, or windows, 
mere wrecks in fact. 
" A few cadaverous prisoners and convalescents were 
moving about among these monun1ents of destruction; 
and by some dead wall a poor, famished, shrivelled and 
forsaken horse might be scen striving to pick up some 
handfuls of hay. 
" On my way back to the city, I fell in with a gentecl 
young man whom I addressed. lIe was a Belgian, and 
head-surgeon to an hospital of French prisoners, estab- 
lished in a neighbouring convent. I accon1panied him 
into the outer hall of misery, saw the whole cemetery 
filled with corpses, and imlnediately turned. lIe told 
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lne, that of 2000 patients, 50 or 80 died every day; this 
will 
oon lighten work. 
"As I approached the gate, I nlCt fifty or sixty 
:;:ledgc8 filleù with corpses cleared out from the hospitals 
and public places. 
[eagre, worn, seamed with tho 
marks of vernlin and hardened by frost, they were heapcll 
like dried woud on the sledges, and" ould afford but slen- 
der fooù for the worms and fishes towhom theywerc about 
to bo con!=:igned; for many werc thrown into tho river 
through holes broken in the ice. It was a sight of woe 
indeed; tho remain
 of men,-of those who had been re- 
ceived with delight and joy at their birth, who had been 
reared in love and affection, till torn in the Lloonl of 
youth from frienùs and parents by a wild conqueror-to 
bo treated in a manner so brutal. To be draggeù with. 
out decency to the grav
 ; with legs projecting towards 
heaven, with heads trailing 011 tho g11ound, without a 
particle of covering to screen what 1110ùesty and hUlnan- 
ity always strive to hido. 
" On the 13th, the warm sun and fine weather tenlpted 
nle to walk out along the banks of the river. Beyond the 
gate lay broken waggons, gun-carriages, cap
, cockade
, 
corp
es, aud dead hor
cs. 
ro!o't of the dead boùie8 haù, 
indeed, Leen rcnloved; but 111allY, on Wh0111 the wolve
 
ha<1 already feasted, wero still lying behind bushes anti 
heaps of 
tones. Below, on the frozen stre:uu, sledge:; 
werc conveying naked corpses, and every dCFcription of 
filth, away from the city. 'Yalkillg 011, I eutered tho 
wide court of a largo building which, splendid stablcs, 
and tho rcmains of tapestry and dccoration
, proved to 
have been tho dwelling of tho wealthy anù tho high 
of rank. Everything was broken and destroyed; mo:)t 
of the floors wrre torn up or burnt; old bones, hat:::, 
remnant., of uniform
 Ia.J scattered about; and, at 3. 
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fire-place, a half-consumed corpse met IllY eyes. It
 
poor inhabitant had probably crawled for warmth to the 
fire, as worms crawl to the light, lost all sense of feeling, 
and then perished in the flmnes. The sight made llle 
shudder, and I fled froll1 the scene of desolation, as if I 
had encountered a spectral apparition in full day light. 
" But worse remained. A crowd attracted my atten- 
tion in the evening, and I went out. IIaving witnessed 
the arrival of some Russian Landwher, and observed th
 
Polish peasantry and Lithuanian Jews, I followed the 
sound of choralillusic that fell upon my car, and reached 
the 
1:insk gate, above which divine service was perform- 
ing. I listened for a time, and then, on IllY return, entered 
a small wicket that led into a cemetry. At first I ob- 
served only the church and the second floor windows- 
or apertures rather, for windows there were none-of a 
building that ran round a part of the church-yard, and 
lllight be a colleg'e or convent. And what did I be- 
hold! the dead piled upon the dead; in son1e places to 
such a height as actually to reach the windows of the 
second floor. There were at least a thousand corpses, 
evidently late inI11ates of all hospital that death had 
cleared out! In tho wide buildings there was not a 
human being, not a window,-a dog only was seen 
scratching at one of the doors. The severe frost had 
fortunately arrested the progress of decay, or the exhala- 
tions would otherwise have rendered the whole district 
uninhabitable. 
lany of the sanguinary battles fought in 
France and Germany may, no doubt, have caused as 
Inany dead bodies to be collected; but it required Polish 
management, and a year like the drcadful year 1812, to 
present theIn in such horrible spectacles to the hU1l1an 
cye. I had, however, no right to be surprised; for at the 
fir"t hôtel in town, our sledge was actually standing on 
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the frozcn corpse of a Frcnch 
oldicr, whi('h still lay in 
full uniform, bencath the straw and litter of the shed. 

o great wa., the n1Ísery of the tÍ1nes, so inhuulauly care- 
l(.s
 lU1l1 men bccOlne, and so euormOU:5 W3.:5 hero the 
filth. ". 
Such was the station at which, according to Napoleon, 

Iurat was to finù all the comforts of winter quarter., 
preparcd for the 80,000 mt'll of the" Grand A f1ny, n 
W horn he was ordered to a
SeIn ble ! 
In Spain also, the tiùe of fortune had turned agaill
t 
the l
rench. Lorù 'Yellington having captured the 
forts of Salanlanca, which 
[arshal !\[arnlont failed to 
relipvc, followeù the retiring enemy to the banks of the 
Douro. Finding the enemy's po
ition near Yalladolid 
too strong to bo forced, he was falling back toward., the 
fronticrs of Portugal, whcn the Frcnch, cnlboldcned by 
his retrograde movclnent, attemptcd to turll his right 
flank, and intercept his lnarch towards Ciudad Rodrigo. 
This led to the battle of Balamanca, fought on the 22d 
of .J uly, and in which the French were entirely defcated 
and ùriven frOln the fielù, leaving 70UO pri:,onerl:) in the 
hands of the victors. Nor did their losses enù hcre ; for 
the rear-guard, having next Inorning been overtaken 
near Garci- IIcrnlanÙel:, was eonlpletelJ overthrown: 
and as this action shows the fallacy of one of the most 
approved military maxims then entertained, we bhall 
hcre venture to describe it at sumo length. 
On tho nlOrning after the battle, a strong rear-guard 
of the enelllJ, consisting, besiùes cavalry and artiller), 
of four regilnents of infantry, wa;i found posteù near the 
village of Garci-Ilcrnlandez. The
e troops stood upon 
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high, steep, and shingl.r ground ;-the infantry were on 
the right, the cavalry on the left t the artillery ill the 
centre. Two brigades of British cavalry, General All- 
son's light brigade, and the heavy brigade of the I
ing's 
German Legion, were advancing toward the point occu- 
pied by the French. Their n1arch through a ravine, 
fonned by low and stony hills; the road at the bottom 
of which was not only broken, but so narrow that the 
cavalry could only advance by threes, being forced be- 
sides to make frequent halts in front to enable the rear 
of the colulnn to close up. 
On issuing fr01n the defile, General Anson's Lrigade 
imlnediately took ground to the right, in order to gain 
rOO1n for its own formation, as well as to make way for 
the troops that followed; a Inovement which was not 
the least Ï1npeded by the enmny, who gave the attacking 
forces fullleil!!uro to ultlko ovory possible preparation. 
'Vhen the head of the heavy brigade reached the out- 
let of the pass, General Bock received orders to attack; 
and Ï1nmediately comlnanded the regilnents of his own 
brigade to form up in consequence. But no sooner was 
the first squadron in line than, without giving the others 
time to join, he placed himself, with all his staff, at its 
head, and led it right gallantly against the French 
cavalry, while the rest of his troops were still struggling 
through the defile. The French horsmnen, already 
turned and partly thrown by Anson's brigade, did not 
wait the charge, but fled the field. Their guns they 
contrived to carry along with them, but the infantry was 
left to the care of Providence and modern tactics; and 
it was owing to the n1ercy of the forlner that some of the 
soldiers escaped to attest the value of the latter. 
The flight of the French cavalry brought the infantry 
into play; and two regularly-formed squares were soon 
discovered to the left of where the cavalry had passed in 
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tlwir c1Iar
o; one of these had even opened a snlart fif(
 
on Gencral Bock's first squadron, but without arre
ting 
it5 progress or changing its direction. \Vhen, however, 
the other two squadrons of tho first regiment had got 
fonl1ed, it was observed to Captain Von Deken, who 
('011111UUHled the third or left squadron, that he would 
probably suffer sonle lo
s frOln the firc of tho neare
t 
F]'ench square already mentioned. '. If I ml1 to suffer 
the loss," said this gallant officer, U I will reap the hene- 
fit al
o ;" and no sooner hall he rea('hed to the level of 
the height on which the enelny were posted, than, wheel- 
ing to the left, ho galloped right down upon them. 
..\.rrivcd within about a hundred yards of tho foe, a 
volley fired by t\\ 0 ranks, killed hinl and brought down 
a good many of the men; but Captain Gleichcll illstantl
r 
)"('placed his fallen leader, and the charge proceeded. 
".. ithin some forty ,yards of the square, a second, though 
loss destruetive volley wa
 received. It arrested not tIlt' 
troop!=: but when they arrived at the points of the 
hayonets, doubt:-;, and a In0l11ent's hesitation seemed t(a 
ensue: it was only of an instant '5 duration, but it wa:-- 
perilou;ö:. nrvrrtheless. To plunge, sword in hand, into the 
11lidst of the dark and compact ma:,s of foes bristling with 
pre:-:ented ba.ronrts, seemed at first an action aùove ordi- 
nary daring. IIesitation would have brought defeat in its 
train: ùut 
ome shots were fired, a hor
e fell, and rolled 
with its rider in among tho throng; this gave a forward 
iInpulse to the rest-a single dash of spurs was then 

ufti("ient to ensure victory-tho cntire of the infantry 
wcre iUl;;tautl.r ridden oyer, capturcd or sabreù. 
Captain Riegcllsteill, who cOlnmallded the 
ecowl 
squadron, fiuding that tho If'reuch cavalry had already 
ùecn defeated, aud hearing of the gallant and su('ce:-::"ful 
charge nlade on one square of their illfautrJ', pro('ccrlr.l 
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inl111ediately to attach. the other, which was as COlli- 
pletely thrown as the first, and with considerably less 
loss: a brave example once set, soon finds followers. 
'Vhile these combats were going on, the 2d regiment 
of heavy dragoons had formed at the foot of the hill, 
where it re1naineà in reserve. But SOlne French ea- 
valry having, after the dispersion of the squares, again 
shown themselves on the 11Ïgh ground, probably with a 
view to collect or protect the fugitives, this reserve 
ascended the height, attacked and threw these fresh ad- 
versaries. In following up this success, the third squad- 
ron, under Captain Marshalk, together with half of tho 
second squadron, came upon a third square of infantry. 
Victory ruled the hour, and these new foes were no 
sooner discovered than charged and broken. The same 
troops imlnediately afterwards, fell upon a fourth square, 
which they also attacked. But here bravery was foiled; 
and this last charge failed, owing not merely to the ex- 
hausted state of the horses and the reduced number of 
Inen, but to the high and difficult ground on which the 
enemy was posted. 
Here we find three bodies of the best Continental 
infantry regularly formed, and having, from the slow 
advance of the cavalry through the defile, had ample 
tilne for preparation and for the selection of the best 
ground within their reach, overthrown at the very first 
onset, though the lTIen did their duty bravely and well. 
Two of the squares were attacked by single squadrons 
only; and even the two last by no more than a I:'quadroll 
anù a half. The cavalry had 90 odd, say 100, men 
lLO'i's-de-combat on this occasion; but they inflicted 011 
the enemy a loss of 1900 men, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. If we estimate the strength of the French 
:;;quares at 700 men each,-for SOlne would naturally 
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("ape ; and if "e bUPPOSC tho :-,quaclrons of the legion 
to have had aLout eighty-five effcctive troopers each- 
and this is a high estilnate, considering that the canl- 
paign, of nearl)" two Inonths' duration, had been aver)" 
active one-we fiud that iuO reaùy and prepared tactical 
infantry could not ill open day, anù on fair field, rcsist 

u or 100 ùold and resolute horsemen; and that in a 
c'Olnbat Û úut}4allce-for such cavalry and iufautry COlU- 
ha.ts may ùe terlned-the 700 could, at the n1ost, inflict 
011 the 1 00 a

ailants a loss of frOlll twenty to five-and- 
twcnty men! 
Thi
, in fact, is over-rating the effect produced by the 
tirè of the nLllquished infantry, because it Ülcludes the 
effect of tho fire ùclin
red by the square which resisted, 
as well ad tho fire directed against Gcneraillock's fir
t 
:-'c!UaÙrOll when charging the l;'rench cavalry; and it 
iue!udes whatever effect Illay have been produced by the 

abres of that cavalry. Properly stated, tho caso should 

tand thus :-Four squares of tho best French infantry, 
-for a rear-guard would, of course, be composed of the 
1U..'ht troop
,-anlounting at least to 3ûOO men, were 
attac-1.cd by three squadrons and a half of cavalry, that 
I'oulel not at the 1110St couut 300 n1en ; and three of the 
:-:quare:-- werp defeated, with a loss to the infantry of 
nearly 2000 InCH, while the victorious cavalry lost only 
] 00 BleB. .As it was in every respect a fa.ir field, alld a
 
tlnty wa:i done on all hands, let any unbia

cd per
oIl 
...ay which is the lUO
t fonnidable weapon, the sword or 
tho nlu
let? The IHaU} fa.ilurc
 of the cavalry can prove 
nothing, until it is shown that duty was bravely awl 
ahl.} done. ll<'rodotu:-; tells us,-l\J elponH'lle, l' hap. :!!). 
-that tho Scythian cavalry, 
o renowned of old, fled at 
tho lucre ùraJillg of tho a

e'i ill thf:' Per...ian canlp : )"ct 
no 0110 ever ad\'ancctl the ("ircuBl
tauco as a proof that 
the nlll
ic of tllC' long-cared race, grf:'at as the power of 
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the race avowedly is, was in itself suffieient to overthrow 
entire squadrons; though the reasoning set up in favour 
of the infantry would apply with equal force to the long- 
eared victors of the Tanais. Both have frightened away 
cavalry; but it has not )Tet been shown, that either pos- 
sesses the power to fight them away. 
An action fought in Portugal on the 11th July 1810, 
an1 in which a party of the 14th dragoons were repulsed 
by a boùy of French infantry, has been urged against 
the inference here attmnpted to be drawn in favour of 
the power of the cavalry. The British must, it is said, 
have charged home; because 
Iarshal Massena states in 
his report,. that "twelve bayonets gave evidence of 
having been thrust into horses' breasts;" "douze bayo- 
nettes attestent gu'elles ont été enfonsés dans le poitrail des 
che'ûea'l.tx." Had we more respeet for the reports of N a- 
poleon's 
Iarshals than we profess to have, we should 
still be unable to receive their testimony, when com- 
pletelyat variance with the very laws of mechanism. 
If the dragoons arrived at full speed against the square, 
the horses must still, even if killed by the bayonets, 
have overthrown the opposing files by the mere force of 
mechanical impulse, and must thus have broken the conl- 
pact mass of infantry. If they did not arrive at speed 
against the square, the case cannot be quoted in favour 
of the power of infantry to resist a home charge; for 
against regularly formed infantry it is not pretended that 
cavalry can effect any thing, except by the full force and 
impulse of their horses. But on fair ground, and fairly 
directed, that force Inust be irresistible, as it always 
has been against Inusket and bayonet armed infantry. 
SonIc think that the improvement resulting from per- 
cussion locks will render all future success of the cavalrJ 
iInpossible. This, however, is a l11istake ; for the nunl- 
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oor of flint. lock llluskets, that Inisseù fire in ordinary 
weather, was not-unless after long-continued firing- 
-;ufficient to influence tho effect of any single yolley. 
Percu

ioll-caps will, at tho best, therefore, add onl)" 
two or three shots to tho single solitary volley which 
tho fa co of au infantry square can oppose to the on- 
rushing tenlpest of a cavalry charge properly delivered; 
and theso two or three shots added to numbers fired, 
when so many miss, and so few tell, can go for ab:5olutcly 
nothing. 
The capture' of 
Iadriù was the rewarù of the victory 
of 
alamanca. 'rhe characteristic inertness of the Span- 
iards prevented them, however. from making timely 
efforts to profit by the success of their Allies: from all 
part!;; of the country the French were allowed to assemble 
their forces, which far outnumberod the British; and 
Lord 'Yellington, having been unable to reduce the Castle 
of Bourgos, was again obliged to fall back into Portu- 
gal. This retreat was attended with considerable loss; 
but though the Frcnch recovered the capital, and again 
aùvanced to the Tormes, their success was still far from 
counterbalancing their prcvious disasters. The rout of 
Salamanca remained unavcnged, and its moral effect 
uneffaccd; and to recover :àladrid, the siege of Cadiz 
had been rai4õ::eù; Andalusia, and many of the southern 
provinces, cvacuated. On both extrenlities of his va
t 
po
ses
ions, the tiùe of battle had now turned against 
Xapoleon: aud the end of the year 1812,-a Jcar that 
comn1enccJ under such gloOlny auspi('cs,-saw GenTIany 
liLeratcd as far as the Oder, and :::)pain freeù from the 
Pillars of Hcrcules to tho shores of Guaùialla: in the 
East and the 'Yest, a hril]iallt light rose high abo,re the 
darkness which had 
o long rcstcd on Europe, and thus 
gave the first :,ignal for the great ri
ing of nations that 
followed. 
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Pn'llfed n r ol'ks that !lave served as authority for tIle Statement.., 
contained Ùl tll.e furegoing Books. 


BIGXOX, IlIsTOIRE DE FRANCE DE PUIS LE 18 BHt;":\L\IRE 
fTL
QU'EN Un2. 
The tenth and last volume terminates unfortunately "With 
K apoleo11's arrival at \Yilna. 


CAPEFIGCE, L'EuROPE PENDANT LE CONsrLAT ET L'E
IPIRE 
DE NAPOLEOX. Paris, 12 vols. 


TJIIßArJ>EAl Y , IlIsTOIRE DE FRA"XCE ET DE NAPOLEO:S. Pari:..:, 
10 \018. 


The three works here named are generally looked upon as 
furnishing the best French account of the events wbich they 
describe. And, as tbe authors are well informed on French 
affairs, and represent, besides, the three different and very 
distinct parties into which the nation was divided. they givc 
au in::;ight into the various views taken of the Imperial govern- 
ment, not lnerely by a party, but by the country at large. 
Truth also gains by their discrepancies; for, by the different 
traits in which they reprm:ent greatness, ,,'e easily perceive that 
the portraits are drawn from imagination, and not fi'om life. All 
three write, in what are termed French sentiments,-de,
 
sentiments Françaz's,-are extrav'agant admirers of the geniu..: 
of the Emperor, and bitter encmics of all foreigners ,,,"110 
wrought his fall. Bignon, the ablest, is a Bonaparti::;t pure ; 
he was favoured and employed by the Em11eror, and writes his 
IIistory, as he tells us, in conformity with K apoleon's last will. 
lIe served 3::; a diplomati::;t under the empire, and brings all 
tIll' wretched sophistry of the French diplomacy of the period 
to the composition of hiR work, which is thus disfigured, not- 
withstanding the abilïty of th(' author, and the many advan- 
ages he brings with him to the fulfilment of his task. 
Capefigue is, by his own acconnt, a royalist, though on what 
g-rounds it is not easy to perceive. IIis strange and affecÌ('d 
:;tyle tends greatly to detract frOln his work, which contains 
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rnnch valuable infm'mation, auù is by far the fairest and most 
liberal hi:;tory yet writtcn in Frcnch on tIl(' "ubjcct of'S npolf'oll. 
Thihallllpa11 is a conv('ntionalbt, who hecame a membcr ot 
X apolcon's Council of 
tate. His rt'puhlican zcal having lH
('n 
n\IH'e;o;
e(l, perhap
, by the iron rule of the Empire, and by the 
lucrativc appuintments of his situation, breaks out with full 
hitterne
:-: ill the pages of hi
 ,\ ork, written, of cour
c, afkr 
the rcstoration. On merely French affairs he ið, ho"\\ ever, 
well inform.ed, and hi:-: republican zeal i:i also of advanta(rc, 
as it sometimes removes the mantle of fiction by " hich 
o Illany 
--triv(' to hidl' the def()l'mity of tho Imperial idol. 
All three workc; contain many valuable aud impOliant docu- 
ments relative to Frcnch afrair
; but a
 rcgard:; the opinion!'. 
fceling
, sentiments, and spring of action, that inf1uen(:('(\ otll('r 
llatioll
, the tlu'('(' author
 arc C(IUally in th(' dark. 


DE 1>IL\UT, III
TOIRE DE L'..tUUL-\.SSADE DE YARSOYIE E
 
1812. 
This \York, which ran throngh four editions in the coursc of 
a single year, gives a vivid picture of the effort
 madr by tIll' 
Poles in hopes of recovering their freedom, as wen as of the 
(lreadful situation to which the Duchy of "Par:,aw was reduced, 
by tbe conduct of the French troops and authoritirs. Th(' 
author was French Amb:1,saflor at the Diet. 


)l.-\1t<.
l"I
 DE CUA)IBR.\ Y, Ih:-:;TOIl
E })E L'E
PFI'Ino
 ItE 
nr
...n
. 
One (If the ablest military histories ever writtell. 


Bou rcuux, IhsroIln: 1\hLITAIIm DE L-\ C.\)IPAG
E liE 
Ht:S'IE EX 1812. 
.\. half-otlicial Hussian statemcnt; but clIlltainillg, with many 
otlkial dOCll111ent$, a number of CITor.s, which render the work 
an ull
afe guide. 


SEUt:R, X.\POJ.l:O
 .ET Ll" GRA...
DE ....\.R-'[EE E
 HH2. 
Beyond 
umc notices of Napoleon's general manner anù 
hehaviour, the work 11a... little valuc. 
The many remonstrances which the author tells us Were 
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addressed to X apoleon, against the Russian expedition, and 
which he generally gives at full length, n1ay pretty safely be 
set down as inventions imposed upon his credulity. Such 
remonstrances were not in the character of the Emperor's 
entourage. None of his ministers or counsellors would hesi- 
tate much about an act of unprincipled aggression, as such 
acts were of almost every-day occurrence under his reign: 
and as regards the result of the expedition itself, hardly a 
doubt of ultimate success was entertained in any quarter. 
Civilians and soldiers were alike confident in the genius of the 
Emperor, and perfectly certain that victory would crown his 
efforts. Officers, and public functionaries of all grades, \yere 
anxious to accompany the army; and to be left behind was 
actually looked upon as a great misfortune. 


GOURGAUD, EXA
IEN CRITIQ"GE DE L'OUYRAGE DE 
I. DE 
SEGUR. 
A severe critique of the foregoing work, and containing some 
interesting notices, the author having been first Officicl' d'Or- 
donnance to the Emperor during the campaign. And as the 
duties pmformed by the Officiers d'O'rdonnance were the same 
as those which, in the English service, would be performed by 
the Aides-de-Camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and thp 
officers of the General Staff attached to Head-Quarters, he 
had, of course, ample means of obtaining the best informa- 
tion. 
To show, however, the little reliance that can be placed on 
the worshippers of Napoleon, we may here mention, that Gour- 
gaud insults the Imperial Government in striving to uphold 
the Emperor: for he assures us, that the invasion of Swedish 
Pomerania was the unauthorised act of 
Iar
hal Davoust; 
wishinO' thus to make tllC reader believe that the commander 
ö 
of an army could, of his own accord, take forcible possession 
of a province belonging to a friendly power, without being 
punished or disavowed. "r e now know, what was sufficiently 
evident, that the order canle from Paris; besides which, the 
French retained possession of the province till the events of 
the war forceù them to abandon their prey. 
:x or is this all. Napoleon, in preparing for the campaign, 
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caused 6,000,000 of Itus;;;ian paper dullars to be forgpd and 
pahl to the govprllll1eut of the Duchy of 'Var
aw, to aid them 
in equipping thc t100l'S inteuded to accompany thc army. On 
thc fir;;t .tttcmpt to issuc the money, thc Polish Jews discover- 
ed the thmd ; and, on a rcmon=,trallce from the King of 
axony, 
the false paper was, after a poor and 
huffiing excuse, replaced 
by goo(l coin. Thc whole of the mean proceeding is perfectly 
well kno\\ n , fur the forged paper, cOlTespondence and all, was 
afterward:) discovered at the hou:,c of a lJ:lUker in Drc
den, 
and surrendered to the H.u::;
ian government; but Gourgand 
denies the fad point hlank, dcclaring, that "the proud char- 

lcter of the Emperor revolted from such unworthy proceed- 
ings.'J The rc;\d{'r will not be surprised, therefore, to find the 
General tplling the "ùrld, that the city of 
Ivscow, destroyed 
by thp flames, had heen well insUl'C(] in London! 


n \WJ
 FAL",", 
L\XLSLRIr DE Hn
. 
Le
.., int{'re.,ting than tl1(' one of the )"car v-n:t 
SPECTATEUJt '1ILlTAlu, Yois. III. and YIIl. 
V A{;lJU
C01:U.T, CO"'L"XT SOLTYK, LABAr)[E, as actors ill the 
ò{'cnes de:5crÎùcll, give some interesting notices. 


(; r.'IT_\I.IAxr IX RL

L\. 
A hi40ry of the> war, rather than of thc Italiauo; in the \\ ar. 


(
EIOIAN 'rOIU\:S. 


Jlr
r()I:'Y OF TilE ""AU... IX ErnOI'E, Vols. IX. and X. 
.A work confincù entirely to military operation
; hut of the 
highc:-;t mrrit : fir
t- rate in fact. 


LIFE 
".EITIIE
 OF TilE LIBEH.\flX(i- ".,-\1:, ;
 yol:,. 
Thc \\ ork is founùcd on the IJapers of the late Count )lÜnster, 
long Ilallovprian .Amba:,:-:ador in Englaud, and in the confi- 
ùence both uf George J 11. and the I>rince Hrgpnt. It contains, 
therefore, ùc:,Ìllc:; a short biography of the Count, a number of 
va.luable and interesting <locumcnts
 thou
h the st) Ie and ar- 
rangemcnt are as bad as possible. 
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COl;NT G-AGER'N; :\Iy SHARE m POLITICS. 
The author was Ambassador from the Duke of Nassau to 
the Court of the TuHeries, and being a man of distingnishea 
talents, spirit, and conduct, he soon acquired considerable in.. 
tlnencc, and was on the most friendly footing with Talleyrand. 
IIis work is of great interest, but relates principally to the con- 
sulate, and the early years of Napoleon's reign. 


LETTERS HO:\lE, ""-BITTEN DURING- THE R"CSSIAN CA:MPAIGK 
OF 1812, BY LT.-GENERAL YON LOSSßERG. 
The General commanded a battalion of 'Vestphalian infantry 
during the expedition; and, baving since held the office of 
ì\[inister of 'Var at Cassel, has been able to add very interest- 
ing notes to his very interesting letters. 


}(\.TE ASD ACTIONS OF THE CAVALRY IN THE CA
IPAIGXS uP 
FREDERICK II., AND IY 
10DERY TBIES. 
.A. book of first-rate ability; though of greater value for the 
campaigns of 1806-7, than for the war of 1812, which unfor- 
tunately terminates the work. The author's name is not 
1nentioned on the title- page; but the work is universally as- 
cribed to the Prussian General von Canitz, a gentleman who 
has filled some of the Inost important diplomatic missions 
since the wars, and may be considered as good authority 
therefore. 


GENERAL CLAUSEWITZ. 
The Campaigns in Russia. An unfinished fragment, but of 
the highest value and interest. 

V ON 
IILLAR, CA1IPAIGX OF THE ALLIED ....-\R1I1ES IN RUSSI",-. 
Relates principally to the 'Viirtenberg troops. 


R\xo
y A
D ITS 'VARRIORS DURI"S"G THE CA11PAIGXS OP 
1812 A
D 1813. 
A very able work. 


JACOBS, THE GOTII\.-OLDENBURG SOLDIEHS l
 TIlE C..UI- 
PAIG
 OF 1812. 
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